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Art. I. Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By 
Dugald Stewart, Esq. F. R. S, Edin. &c. &c. Vol. ii. pp. 554. 
Edinburgh. 1814. 


W E know not whether it be owing to the very high repute 

which the experimental sciences have of late so deservedly 
acquired, or to the low estimation into which the abstract sciences 
would seem, as undeservedly, to have fallen: it is, however, re- 
markable, that, since the commencement of our labours, the pre- 
sent opportunity is the first which has been afforded us, of stating 
our sentiments mm due form, upon the metaphysical heresies of our 
northern neighbours. The publication of Mr. Stewart's ‘ Philo- 
sophical Essays’ might, perhaps, in some respects, be mentioned as 
an instance to the contrary; but, as the subjects of those truly elo- 
quent disputations were not, in general, very nearly connected with 
any of the great and characteristical doctrines of his particular 
school, we hardly consider it as furnishing a just exception to our 
remark. Such is not the case with the volume which we have now 
the pleasure of recommending to the attention of our readers. In 
this, they will meet with a full and fair exposition of his philoso- 
phical creed, together with a very skilful attack upon ‘ those scho- 
lastic prejudices’ which, he scems to think, ‘ still maintain their 
ground in our most celebrated seats of learning.’ 

Before, however, we finally abandon the articles of faith de omni 
inscibili et ineffabili, as by law established in the universities of 
this land, it may be useful to take a general survey of the doctrines 
which it is proposed to substitute in their stead.—It is one thing to 
innovate and another to reform; when alterations are recommended 
in ancient establishments, a prudent man will take into his consi- 
deration, not only the defects which it is intended to remedy, but 
also the means by which the remedy is to be effected. In such 
cases, it is always in favour of existing institutions and old opinions 
that the mind should give its casting vote. Unless the changes 
which are proposed be plainly and incontrovertibly for the better, a 
man is not to be accused of bigotry for adhering to the customs and 
notions in which he has been brought up. Ou ‘this account, we 
inust entreat that. Mr. Stewart will put a candid construction upon 
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the freedom with which we shall examine the innovations which he 
wishes to introduce into the philosophy of the mivd. For himself 
personally, and for his writings also, we entertain the highest and 
most unfeigned respect. We should be truly sorry to give any just 
cause of offence to one who wears his own faculties so meekly, 
great and admirable as they are ; but as long as we urge our own 
opinions with temper, and discuss his with fairness, we trust that in 
other respects, a little occasional earnestness of manner will be ex- 
cused by him, in favour of the deep and perilous importance which 
we consider some of his fundamental tenets to possess. He should 
remembey that it is his opinions and not owrs which are new, and 
consequently that we must be regarded rather as defending ourselves, 
than as making any attack upon him. 

Mr. Stewart’s former productions, and more particularly the 
volume to which the one before us is intended as a sequel, have been 
so long before the public, and are so very generally admired, that it 
would now seem to be a work of supererogation, either to describe 
or to praise them. On the subject of his ‘ Philosophical Essays,’ 
we have already had occasion to deliver our opinions; and as to 
those which we entertain respecting his earliest and most popular 
production, they will be best collected in the process of our re- 
marks upon the merits of his philosophy in general. 


. {The volume which I now publish,’ says Mr. Stewart in his adver- 
tisement, ‘ is more particularly intended for the use of academical stu« 
dents, and is offered to them as a guide or assistant at that important 
stage of their progress, when the usual course of discipline being com- 
pleted, an inquisitive mind is naturally led to review its past attain- 
ments, and to propose plans for its future improvement. In the prose- 
cution of this dssian, 1 have not aimed at the establishment of new 
theories, far less have I aspired to the invention of any new organ for 
the discovery of truth. My principal object is, to aid my readers in 
unlearning the scholastic errors which, in a greater or less degree, still 
maintain their ground in our most colcbreted seats of learning ; and in 
subjecting to free, but I trust not seeptical, discussion, the more enlight- 
ened h discordant systems of modern logicians, to accustom the 
unde ing to the unfettered exercise of its native capacities.’ 


This general object, as we learn at the conclusion of his work, he 
has proposed to accomplish, 


* by aiming, in the first place, to correct some fundamental errors, in 
the theories commonly received with respect to the powers of intuition 


and reasoning ; and, secondly, by illustrating some doctrines, connected 
with the groundwork of the inductive logic, which have been either 
over-looked or misapprehended by the gencrality of preceding writers.’ 


The execution of such a design as this would certainly seem to 
promise us more instruction than amusement; we are, however, by 
no 
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no means sure whether a perusal of his work itself, is not likely to 

int, in this respect, our expectation. Mr. Stewart possesses 
so much literature, and writes with such peculiar anima- 
tion, that he seldom fails to seize the attention of his readers, even 
at those times, when he may happen to be least successful in 
forcmg their conviction. In the present instance, we know not 
whether it be owing to the predominance of ‘ those scholastic errors’ 
which we acquired in one of ‘ the celebrated seats of learning’ to 
which our author alludes ; but it iscertain, the perusal of his volume 
has by no means effected our conversion to many of the leading 
doctrines which it contains. It has not, indeed, altered the very 
high opinion which we have ever entertained as to the great talents 
and attainments of its author ; but it is no less true, that we closed 
it with an additional conviction upon our minds, that the method of 
considering his subject, which Mr, Stewart has so long and so ve 
ably advocated, will, most assuredly, never lead him to any sofia 
and practical results, 

Aw far as this opinion is prospective, of course our readers will 
consider-it as a mere conjecture, until they shall have listened to the 
reasons upon which we conceive it to be founded, But with re- 
spect to the past, the unproductiveness of that plan of metaphysical 
investigation, which our author, in the volume before us, so fully 
explains, and which it has been the labour of his long and active 
life to recommend, would seem to be no longer a matter of opinion, 
but a fact, so demonstrated ag to be much ntore easily accounted 
for than denied. For, putting the labours of Dr. Reid and other 
writers out of the question, let us estimate those of Mr. Stewart 
dlone—a writer of the most powerful and various talenat—and yet, 
after-forty years’ exclusive application, both private and professional, 
to the study before us, how disproportioned \are the results, either 
with the capacity or the perseverance which he so eminently pos- 
sesses | is is a question which is not to be decided by the opi- 
nion of Mr. Stewart, nor, indeed, of any others, who, like him, are 
regularly enlisted into his favourite science, bat by that of the lite- 
rary world in general: the only impartial tribunal in such-@ ¢ase as 
this. For, al we willingly admit, that asto the question of 
what may be accomplished in the natural history of the bumen 
mind, the generality of persons are by no means competent to 
form a sound opinion ; yet, with respect to what has been, accom- 
plished, we know not that a better ¢riterion need be sought for, than 
the concurring voice of those, who neither have, nor can have, any 
interest whatever upon the sabject, except that which its actual uti- 
lity may have inspired. How unfavourable a verdict has been 
passed by this supreme tribunal, upon the labours, not of Mr. 
Stewart only, but, with the pre ur pethaps of Mr. Locke, 
2 upon 
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9 Kt the labours of the whole body of metaphysical writers, it is 
almost unnecessary to point out. Not only is it commonly thought, 
that no useful and assignable knowledge is to be gained from the 
study, as it now stands, but the study itself is abstractedly considered 
as a losing speculation, and whatever leisure or talent we embark im 
it, is set down almost universally by others, as lost, both to society 
and ourselves. ‘This last opinion is pushed, no doubt, much be- 
yond what the premises from which it is taken will fairly warrant ; 
but we cannot help considering the premises themselves as bemg 
sufficiently proved, not only by the. uniform sentiment which the 
world in general entertains upon the subject, but by the very con- 
fession of those who have written professedly to refute it. 

The great end of all knowledge is generally said to be power; 
the power which metaphysical science, according to Mr. Stewart's 
view of the subject, appears to promise, is that of counteract. 
ing the many inconveniences which result from the imperfect- 
ness of language, and from the ignorance in which we still are, as 
to the nature and extent of those powers, both speculative and ac- 
tive, upon aknowledge of which our improvement, whether as ra- 
tional or as moral beings, so materially depends. . The first.effect of 
any solid success of this nature, we are taught to believe, would not 
only soon make itself perceived in amended systems of education, 
and in the correction of many speculative errors, but even the his- 
torian and the statesman would find new facilities, from the more 
perfect acquaintance which they would acquire, with the real nature 
of those, whom it is their business to describe or to govern. In vain, 
however, should we attempt to trace the advancement of metaphy- 
sical science, by tracing the improvements to which, in this point 
of view, it has been subservient ; and if we express any impatience 
at the tardiness of its promised fruits, and complain that instead of 
being led forwards to useful and intelligible objects, the mind is 
merely turned round and round upon its own axis, till it becomes 
giddy with the motion, we are immediately reminded of the im- 
perfection of language, of the difficulty of the subject, of the fugi- 
tive nature of its objects, of the weakness of our faculties; thus. 
eilesring our complaints by repeating to us the subjects of them, 
and explaining the want of success which has hitherto attended the 
science, by merely enumerating the many obstructions which it is 
the very business of it to remove, 

Those who are well acquainted with the history of human know- 
ledge, and with the state in which the philosophy of the mind now 
is, will not so much feel surprized at this sort of language as they 
will lament the causes of it. When the experimental sciences were 
in the yame stage of their progress, Bacon describes those who 
were then employed about them, as giving utterance to the a 
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pointed feelings which every now and then a review of their Sisy- 

-phzan labours would awaken, in almost the very same words which 
we so frequently meet with in metaphysical writings. And indeed, 
such ever will be the language of those who are either pursuing 
visionary objects in philosophy, or objects in themselves substan- 
tial, but by visionary means. In saying that we believe Mr. Stew- 
art to be in this last predicament, it is very far from being our wish 
to. undervalue the great merit of his labours. On the contrary, 
with the exception of Locke, we know of no writer to whom this 
department of science stauds so greatly indebted. He has most 
successfully asserted the importance and the pre-eminent dignity of 
_his favourite study, abstractedly considered, while he has proved, 
by his own example, that the most enthusiastic devotion to it 
is incompatible neither with elegant literature nor eloquent feel- 
ing. But for his powerful advocacy, we are persuaded, that the 
cultivation of it, with perhaps a few scattered exceptions, would 
hy this time have been almost altogether neglected; and even 
if he has not been so fortunate, as to have made many discoveries 
in the'terra incognita of the science, yet this must be imputed to 
no want of sufficient talent, but solely, as we conceive, to the wrong 
bias, which at an early period of his life, circumstances and con- 
nections seem to have impressed upon his great and honourable ex- 
ertions. The justness of this opinion will Le best understood from 
the brief review which we shall now proceed to take of that system 
of philosophy with respect to the human mind, in which Mr. Stew- 
art was educated, and which he has since so very powerfully sup- 
ported. 

The question as to the foundation of our belief in an external 
world, seems to have been almost co-eval with philosophy. It 
was debated not only among the sages of Greece, but even of In- 
dia. In later times it was formally revived by Descartes, and soon 
afterwards introduced into England. One writer, rather than be- 
lieve without being able to assign any satisfactory reason for doing 
so, boldly asserted that the existence of a material world, was a 
thing tmpossible ; another followed, who, upon the same ground, 
denied as boldly, the existence even of himself. Dr. Reid, who 
would very cheerfully have given up the material world, in favour 
of the arguments by which its existence was disproved, was, how-, 
ever, startled at this farther demand upon his common sense; and 
finding that to preserve his consistency it would be necessary either 
to. admit the reasonableness of it, or else to retract all that he had 
before conceded, he resolved to take the whole argument once more 
into. consideration. Upon this, he found that all that part of it,. 
by which the impossibility of material things was demonstrated, de- 
pended entirely upon the theory of ideas ; this last he perceiyed 
was altogether hypothesis ; he therefore very properly argued, that 
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the absurd consequences to which it demonstrably led, was a de~ 
monstrable proof of its unsoundness. This part of the _—s being 
so far settled, and the possibility of an external world once more 
supposed, the next consideration was, by what process of reason- 
ing, can the existence of it be made probable? Dr. Reid, it ap- 
pears, was unable to discover any ; he therefore assumed that there 
was none ; and inferred accordingly that, the belief which all men 
at least act upon, iti the reality of the things around them, must 
be derived, not from any of the acknowledged sources of belief, 
but from an appropriate and instinctive principle in our nature. 
But besides the belief now in question, he found many other 
universal opinions among mankind, which he ‘deemed equally un- 


» aecountable to our reason, as well as many speculative propensities 


im our nature, which, as being also inexplicable, he thought pro- 
per to class in the same manner. These he calls our intellectual 
principles ; they have been enumerated by Dr. Priestley to ‘the 
number of twelve. In addition, however, to these, we are taught, 
that there are many other original, simple, and uncompounded 
plienomena in the mind, which Dr. Reid distinguishes as the in- 
tellectual faculties; such are memory, abstraction, perception, 
imagination, association of ideas, invention, conception, and so 
forth, all of which, as well as the instinctive principles above men- 
tioned, he considers as being ultimate laws in our constitution, in 
the same manner as hardness, colour, extension, taste, are ultimate 
laws in the constitution of material substances. 
~ (Mr. Stewart, moreover, considers it as a most unphi ical 
Opinion, to suppose the properties of body, as in any way linked 
together, or as being effects produced by any correspondent powers 
in material substances themselves; they are merely contemporaneous 
phenomena, and the only business of legitimate philosophy is sim- 
ply to ascertain and record them. Accordingly, since our intellec- 
tual faculties and principles are ultimate laws in our constitation, 
and hold the same relation in respect to mind that the properties of 
body hold to matter, it is plain that to suppose them as being merely 
various operations of one and the same substance, is altogether a 
sjadice ; they are nothing more than naked facts, associated per- 
hase in time and place, but which we have no reagon to ‘consider 
as being either actions of one individual substance, or effects of 
any single cause. 

So co indeed is this Jast supposition to Mr. Stewart's way 
of thinking, that if our readers will take the trouble of referring to 
the i ious theory u Dreams contained in his first volume, 
they will perceive that he considers some of our intellectual facul- 


ties’ a8 being subordinate to the direction of others, and some again 


as being exempted from the controul even of the gti 9 
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deed, so far is he from being of opinion that they are indissoluble 
parts of our own identical being, that he conceives it to be not 
merely a possible supposition, but a fact, that in sleep some of them 
are perfectly alive and wakeful, not only while others may be sus 
pended, but even while we ourselves would appear to be im a state 
of insensibility. 

In truth it is altogether upon the exactness of this analogy, as 
above —— between the properties of body and the intellec- 
tual faculties of the mind, that the great and leading doctrine of 
the volume before us, is founded. Upon any other supposi- 
tion it is quite evident, that we can have no reason whatever to 
conclade that mind and matter, considered as subjects of philoso- 
phical investigation, are in the same class of existence; and the 
notion of aniving to them the same organ of discovery would 
seem to be a paradox, which, however it may in future times be 
justified by the event, can never surely be maintained as a theory. 
Such is the most intelligible account which we are able to give of 
the opinions entertained by the disciples of Dr. Reid upon the sub- 
ject of the Human Mind ; if in any point we have misunderstood 
their doctrines, we trust that Mr. Stewart will not impute it to in- 
tentional want of candour, but rather to the omissiom of which 
both he and Dr. Reid have been guilty, in not explicitly “— 
their opinions upon so important a part of their subject :—We shal 
now proceed. . 

In any inquiry into the natural history of the human under- 
standing, it is plain, that two paths present themselves to our 
choice : either we may consider the mind, as it is in itself, or else 
in the objects about which it is conversant ; the first may be named 
the method by imquiry into the subjects of our consciousness, the 
latter, the method by inquiry into the objects of it. In the one 
case, to use the phraseology of Mr. Stewart, our aim is, to ascer- 
tain ‘ the simple and uncompounded faculties, or the simple and 
uncompounded principles’ of which the mind consists ; im the other 
case, it is to ascertam the nature, the certainty, and the limits of 
the-knowledge which it possesses. As the object of our inquiry in 
the first of these instances, is real existence, it would seem at first 
sight to be a proper subject for experimental or inductive reasoning. 
In the other instance, however, the immediate end which we pro- 
pose to ourselves, is not real existence, but abstract truth; and ac# 
cordingly it is evident that our investigations in this direction, must 
be carried on, not by observation of facts, but by tracing the va- 
rious relations in which all the objects of human knowledge stand 
to us and to each other. In both cases, real existence may be con- 
sidered as the basis of our reasoning, but in other respects they are 
extremely different ; in the one, our inquiry terminates with the es- 
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tablishment of a fact; whereas it is precisely at this point, that it 
commences in the other. For example, when we have ined, 
that all persons possess the notions of solidity, extension, motion, 
and so forth, the object of philosophy is so far accomplished. ac- 
cording to Mr. Stewart ; but according to Mr. Locke, the exis- 
tence of these notions is taken for granted, and the nature of them, 
the origin of them, and so on, is the point at which metaphysical 
philosophy would here begin. Which of these views may be the 
more Correct, is another question ; our aim at present is to-shew, 
that the idea of applying the inductive logic to this science, depends 
entirely upon a particular theory, as to the proper objects of it. Sup- 
posing we could make it appear that this theory is altogether founded 
upon assumption, and that from the very nature of the subject, it 
is absolutely not possible to reduce it into any other shape than that 
of hypothesis, of course it will follow, either that the study of the 
mind should be abandoned altogether, or that we must follow it up 
by some other organ of investigation than that which Mr. Stewart 


ses. 

Ibis admitted by Mr. Stewart, that ‘ the mind is not conscious 
of its own existence ;’ nevertheless, as every act necessarily implies 
an agent, we demonstrably infer, from the things which we see 
and feel and think, the existence of some substance or other by 
which they are perceived. So far it is agreed. But the slightest 


reflection will convince us, that in the same manner and from the 
same reason, that the mind is not conscious of its own existence, 80 
neither is it conscious of the existence of those distinct and indepen- 
dent faculties with which it iscommonly consideredas being endowed. 
The question therefore is, can we necessarily and demonstrably in- 
fer from this internal feeling the separate existence of those parti- 
cular attributes, in the same manner, that we infer from it, ex- 
istence of some thinking substance in general ? 

To illustrate this question, Jet us take an example. Suppose 
we conceive in Our imagination the idea of a rose: it is plain we 
are able to consider it in general, and merely as it is a rose ;_ or we 
may consider it in relation to the circumstance of our having, at a 
particular time,.plucked it ; or we may consider it, in relation to 
the genus of which it is a species ; or as it is a red object, or a fra- 
grant object, ora large or a small object. In all these cases, how- 
ever, the mind is altogether uncouscious of putting forth any differ- 
ent exertion, and the only distinction which it is able to observe among 
all these various operations, consists in the simple fact of its having 
considered a particular object under different relations. But whether 
these operations be performed by the distinct agency of various ‘sim- 
ple and uncompounded faculties,’ as we suppose the light and motions 
of the planets to be produced by distinct and independent causes, 
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er whether it be only one indivisible and homogenous power, ope- 
rating merely upon different objects; this is a point upon which 
consciousness is able to afford no information whatever. It is by 
the same set of muscles that we walk, and run, and dance ; by the. 
same organs of sense that we are respectively made acquainted with 
the most dissimilar sounds and the most dissimilar colours : this is 
certain; but whether the endless variety of objects which the under- 
standing is capable of considering be apprehended by means of one 
and. the same, or by means of many and different faculties, 
whether imagination and memory, and abstraction and conception, 
and the other mtellectual operations, are only different actions of 
the mind or different properties of it, would seem to be a question 
altogether beyond the reach of human philosophy to determine. 

Weare now talking of the understanding and of its pecaliar attri- 
butes only ; and we will admit that the tnted/ectuad part of our na- 
ture is as distinct from the sentient part of it, as the property of heat 
in the sun, is from its property of light... But how various are the 
effects which each of these is able to produce! The same heat. 
that gives warmth to the atmosphere gives life to vegetation, and 
while it softens one substance, will be found to harden others : 
phenomena, at least as different from each other as any which 
we can trace among our intellectual operations. 

If we pursue the analogy, we shall find it to be just as uvfa- 
vourable to Mr.Stewart’s method of philosophy, as what we have 
hitherto said is to his philosophy itse//. For to take the same 
examples as before : should we be curious to know why the same 
property in the sun occasions so many dissimilar. effects, as we 
are daily witnesses to, it would surely be in vain, like the school- 
men of old, to institute inquiries into the nature and essence of 
heat, considered as it is in itse/f: all that. we can learn of. it is 
from the specific differences which we may observe, amongst the 
objects themselves, on which heat is seen to operate. It is 
cisely the same in the case of mind; if we should be desirous of 
investigating the nature of our understanding, or of our intellectual 
operations, it is not to them that analogy would direct our atten- 
tion, but solely to the objects about which they are conversant. It 
is, however, obvious, that these last are not like the objects of 
sense; they cannot be put, like pieces of gold, into a crucible; 
whether they be ideas or notions, or conceptions or abstractions, 
(it matters not by what name we call them,) it is plain they are not 
subjects susceptible of experiment; and whatever know we 
may hereafter arrive at, concerning the various metaphysical-peculi- 
arities and relations by which they are distinguished from each. 
other, must be acquired, most assuredly, by general ing, and 
not, as Mr. Stewart supposes, by inductive analysis. the 
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same manner, as all that philosophy can teach us concerning 
heat, is from the objects which, it acts upon; so all that it can 
teach us, concerning the human understanding, is from the objects 
about which it is conversant; but unless we suppose the objects of. 
our understanding to be in the same class of existence as the objects 
of our senses, it is surely most paradoxical to assume, that they are 
susceptible of the same method of investigation. 


Supposing, however, all that we have yet said to be mconclu- 
sive, still we may be allowed to suggest, that it is one thing to as- 
eertain the existence of properties, in any substance, and another 
to inquire into their nature. ‘The first of these ought naturally to 
take precedency in the order of our inquiries. But in vain would 
our Peaders search the writings, either of Dr. Reid, or of his elo- 
quent disciple, for any passage, in which the question, as to the real 
existence of the many ‘ simple and uncompounded faculties’ which 
they suppose the human understanding to possess, has been even 
so much as hinted at. Like Mr. Locke, on the subject of ideas, 
they seem to take for granted, that their theory will not be contro- 
verted, and without any further ceremony, proceed to analyse the 
composition of these intellectual existences, just as if they actually 
had them in a retort ; a proceeding which we should have judged 
most unaccountable, were we not aware, that, in all their writings, 
they suppose the reality of them to be evidenced by the imme- 
diate testimony of every man’s own consciousness. Thus, in the 
preliminary chapter of Mr. Stewart's volume of Essays, he talks 
of ‘ those elementary faculties and principles, of which every man 
is conscious to himself? and Dr. Reid tells us, ‘ that when ex- 
erted, we are conscious of them; and it is in our power to reflect 
upon them, until they become familiar objects of thought.’ It is, 
indeed, admitted that, to accomplish this, is a work of some diffi- 
culty. Hume is of opinion, that ‘ they must be apprehended, in 
am igstant, by a superior penetration ;’ and our author, in the vo- 
lume-before us, limits this rare power to ‘ those who can retire 
into the inmest recesses of their own ivternal frame.’ On this sub- 
ject-every person must judge for himself; but, for our own parts, 
we can distinctly affirm, that we are neither conscious to ourselves 
of any elementary faculties whatever ; nor does our reason lead us 
to infer, that there are such. But it seems that this internal oracle 
is only gavav cuveroicw, makes itself heard only to those who 
‘ can retire into the mmost recesses of their own internal frame.’-— 
If this be so, we can only lament our incapacity for metaphysical 
meditation: upon the objects of our consciousness, we are able to 
reflect as much and as often as we please ; but as for the subjects 
of it, we confess that they have altogether eluded our research ; 
happy, in this respect at least, that our ill-success has been pretty er 
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nerally participated, ‘Plusieurs fois,’ says Diderot, ‘ dans le dessein 
dexaminer ce qui se passoit dans ma téte et de prendre mon esprit 
sur le fait, je me suis jetté dans la méditation la plus profonde, me 
retirant en moi-méme avec toutela contention dont je suis capable ; 
mais ces efforts n’ont rien produit. li m’a semblé qu'il faudroit 
étre tout a la fois au-dedans et hors de soi, et faire en méme tems 
le role d’observateur et celui de la machine observée. Mais il est 
de Pésprit comme de Peeil, il ne se voit pas. Il n’y a que Dieu 
qui sache comment le syllogisme se fait en nous.’ 

It may, however, be said, that this theory, respecting the distri. 
bution of the understanding into a certain number of indepen- 
dent and elementary faculties, whether right or wrong, is by no 
means peculiar to Dr. Reid. In a certain degree we admit this ; 
nevertheless, as it is an hypothesis inseparably woven into our au- 
thor’s opinions respecting the application of the experimental logic 
to metaphysical science, and as both of them have engrafted upon 
it many very particular notions of their own, uo apology can be 
required for the length to which our observations upon it have 
extended. We shall now proceed to discuss some opinions more 
exclusively belonging to Dr. Reid and his disciple—we mean their 
theory respecting instinctive speculative principles. As these are 
far too numerous to admit of a separate discussion, we shall 
select, as an example, for the present, what he names our instinc- 
tive belief in the existence of a material world. 


On this subject, it may be necessary to premise, that it would 


have conduced very much to the clearness of Mr. Stewart's opi- 
nions, had either he, or Dr. Reid, stated explicitly, what they 
mean by instinct and belief, as affirmed of each other. In com- 
mon language, belief is unquestionably, by definition, an attribute 
of reason, and to talk of it as an attribute of instinct, seems to be 
almost unintelligible. On this account, although it be extremely 
easy to understand the existence of an active instinct, such as those 
which we observe animals to possess; yet the notion of a specu- 
lative instinct, that is to say, of a speculative opinion, which is at 
the same time an involuntary feeding, is particularly puzzling. 
In general, all our instincts would seem to be attended in the 
mind with feelings either of pleasure or pain; of aversion or de- 
sire. These feelmgs are unquestionably ultimate laws im our con- 
stitution, of which no account is or can be given; and when we 
talk of them, we describe ourselves as being conscious of their 
existence, not as merely believing in it. But we are not conscious 
of the existence of a material world; and if we believe in it, surely 
this ought to be, prima facie, the effect of reason, and not of in- 
stinct... It may be otherwise, perhaps; but the proof that it is so, 
ought to be extremely cogent, and assuredly very much more poe, 
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than the argumentum ad ignorantiam, by which Dr. Reid demon- 
strates his position, and which he is pleased to dignify with the 
name of induction. wea 

When a chemist affirms that gold is soluble in nitro-muriatic 
acid, he does not establish this by arguing, that it is soluble neither 
in water, nor in oil, nor in wine, nor m milk, and that, conse- 
quently, since it is soluble, it must be soluble in’ nitro-muriatic 
acid; but he demonstrates his fact by actual and direct experi- 
ment. But how does Dr. Reid demonstrate, that all belief what- 
ever, in matter of fact, is founded upon various instincts? Let us 
take his reasoning in the particular case which we have selected, 
and, as his argument and language are invariably the same, upon 
this. question, one instance will be as full to the purpose, as a 
hundred. 

* I think it is evident,’ says he, ‘ that we cannot, by reasoning, from 
our sensations, collect the existence of bodies at all, far less any of their 
qualities. This hath been proved by unanswerable arguments by the Bishop 
of Cloyne, and the author of the treatise upon Human Nature. \t appears 
as evident, it is not produced by habit, experience, education, or any 
principle of human nature, that hath been admitted by philosophers ; 
at the same time, it is a fact, that our sensations are invariably cun- 
nected with the conception and belief of external existences. Hence 
we must, by all the rules of just reasoning, conclude, that this connec- 
tion is the effect of our constitution, and ought to be considered as an 
original instinctive principle of human nature.’ : 

Now, we beg leave to observe, that this conclusion is drawn, 
not by sound induction, nor by direct reasoning; but by a disjunc- 
tive syllogism ; a method of proof which, according to Aristotle, 
is always after a sophistical manner, though it may, in some cases, 
be the best which can be procured. ‘The major, in this instance, 
consists of the ‘ principles hitherto admitted by philosophers,’ and 
‘ of the original principle of Dr. Reid;’ in the minor, it is denied 
that the former will explain the phenomena ; and, in the conclu- 
sion, if is inferred that, therefore, the latter will. In this form of 
syllogism, in order to make the conclusion a necessary conse- 
— from the premises, we are told by Aristotle, that,two con- 

itions are required: 1. ‘That the suppositions made in the major, 
be contradictory of each other, and that they include every possible 
case; @. That those which we reject in the minor, be incontro- 
vertibly erroneous. 

With regard to the first of these conditions, we will take it for 
granted, that it has been fulfilled by Dr. Reid, in the instance be- 
fore us; but with respect to the second, so far is it from having 
been fulfilled, either by Dr. Reid or Mr. Stewart, that we can as- 
sure our readers, the opinions and suppositions which Dr. Reid so 
confidently affirms: to favs been fully refuted, ‘ by unanswerable 

arguments,’ 
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arguments,’ have never, -so far at least as our know extends, 
been even so much as examined. As to Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart, 
they professedly and avowedly decline the discussion, as one already 
settled, beyond any farther controversy, by Berkeley and Hume. 

Now with respect to these last, it is well known, that ‘ the unan- 
swerable arguments,’ which they are here supposed to have brought 
against the existence of a material world, were altogether founded 
upon the theory of ideas. ‘This theory it is the great praise of 
Dr. Reid to have most ably and most successfully refuted. How 
it happens that, although the premises have been destroyed, the 
consequences which are deduced from them, should still remain, 
we are altogether at a loss to comprehend. But waving this peca- 
liarity, it may be observed, that the affirmative of the question, 
whether the existence of material things can be demoustrated from 
reason or not, was altogetier foreign to the scope of Berkeley's 
argument, and therefore very properly omitted by that acute rea- 
soner. The position which it was his object to establish, affirmed, 
that the existence of a material world was directly impossible ;— 
this he endeavoured to demonstrate, not by controverting the argu- 
ments which might be drawn from reason, in Fran of the con- 
trary supposition, but by shewing, from‘ considerations connected 
with the received theory, concerning the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter, that the supposition of any existence, except that 
of mind and of ideas, must necessarily be absurd. Supposing him 
to fail in this attempt, (which at all events Dr. Reid and Mr. 
Stewart will be the last persons to deny,) we contend, that the ar- 
guments from reason, in favour of a material world, will remain, 
not only untouched, but unheard. 

Our limits prevent us from. entering upon this question our- 
selves; but, for our own parts, we are persuaded, that our belief 
in the existence of a material world, may be altogether and demon- 
strably accounted for from reason ; and that the supposition of any 
instinctive principle in explanation of such belief, is not only a very 
gratuitous opinion, but one which is pregnant with consequences 
undefined and dangerous in the highest degree. It is our duty to 
review the theories of others, not to establish theories of our own. 
By what process our belief in the existence of external objects 
may be accounted for from reason, we shall therefore, though 
somewhat reluctantly, pass by; and before we close this general 
review of Mr, Stewart's philosophical principles, proceed to make 
some remarks upon the unfriendly and ominous aspect, which this 
part of them would seem to cast upon many of those truths, which 
we should most repose upon :'and we are persuaded, that if any 
thing can induce our author to revise this class of his opinions, it is 
such a suggestion, as we are now hazarding ; for he is too sincere a 

friend 
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a friend of religion, to be willingly instrumental in lending the au- 
thority of his deservedly great name, to any doctrine that, in other 
hands, may be perverted to purposes, which he himself would be 
the first person to lament, We will endeavour to shew the grounds 
of this danger, as briefly as may be consistent. with our wish not 
to be misunderstood. 

In any dispute concerning the reality of a material world, or 
concerning the foundation of our belief, in matters of fact im ge- 
neral, it is necessary to premise, that the fact of our belief is by 
no means the pointin question. We may, and often do, believe in 
things which have no just foundation ; to say nothing of dreams 
or madness, the erroneous notions which once prevailed respect- 
ing the. heavenly phenomena, sufficiently evince the possibility of 
this. The point to be determined, therefore, in the present case, 
is, by what authority can we be assured, that no delusion is prac- 
tised upon our senses? The answer which Mr. Stewart makes to 
this question, is as follows :— 

* That when any prejudice is found to prevail universally among 
mankind, it must necessarily have some foundation in the general laws 
of our nature; but the liability to error in any particular opinion, can 
never justify scepticism, with regard to the lews of human nature ia 
general.’—(Page 80.) 

To this reply, it may be objected, that the laws of human na- 
ture are not at all in question ; by these we are gifted with reason 
as well as with instinct, and the problem is, whether our specu- 
lative belief in the permanent and independent existence of the 
things around us, be founded upon the first or upon the dest of 
these two principles. If upon the first, then have we every proof 
for the justness of our belief, which we are able to require or even 
to conceive ; but if it be founded upon the last, then has our con- 
tidence no intelligible basis whatever, except that infallibility which 
we may suppose our instincts to derive from the first author of our 
being. 
With respect to the assurance which we may feel in the certainty 
of this last argument, it may very justly be urged, that, however 
inconsistent it may seem with the acknowledged: goodness of the 
Deity, to imagine that we are deceived in what it most concerns us 
to know, supposing our belief to be founded upon reason ; (which 
Mr. Stewart defines to be the faculty of distinguishing trath from 
falsehood ;) yet if we assume, with our author, that the belief in 
question is founded merely upon instinct, as this is in its object, 
at least, altogether an active principle, it will imply no contradic- 
tion whatever with the professed ends and purposes of Providence, 
to suppose our opinion, on this point, ever so erroneous, provided 
only it be certain that we cannot choose but act in the manner 
which our instincts may have chalked out for us. ; 

n 
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In truth, the speculative fallibility of instinets is not a question 
of possibility, but a most common and acknowledged fact. In 
proof of this, we may quote the following instance from Mr. Ad- 
dison’s ingenious paper upon the iustincts of animals: after re- 
marking the surprizing caution and assiduity with which the do- 
mestic hen prepares her nest, and brings her young into the world, 
he continues, 

‘ But at the same time, the hen, which has all this seeming ingenuity, 
(which is indeed absolutely necessary for the propagation of her species,) 
considered in other respects, is without the least glimmering of thought 
or common sense. She mistakes a piece of chalk foran egg, and sits 
upon it; in the same manner, she is insensible to an increase or dimi- 
nution in the number of those she ‘lays ; she does vot distinguish be- 
tween her own and another species; and when the birth appears of 
never so different a bird, will cherish it for her own. Jn all these cir- 
cumstances which do not carry an immediate regard to the subsistence of her- 
self or of her species, she is a very idiot.’ 

Now, there can be no reasonable doubt, but that the hen, in the 
above instances, believes that she is sitting upon her own eggs, 
and rearing her own young, and, moreover, that she cannot help be- 
lieving it; and yet we perceive that her instincts afford her no se- 
curity from deception. Under these circumstances, the sceptic 
may fairly, and, we fear, unanswerably ask, If all belief whatever 
in matters of fact, be ultimately resolvable into a set of instincts, 
of whieh no account whatever can be given, except that their ex- 
istence is universal, and their effects irresistible: in that case, by 
what arguments can we demonstrate more'than the poor hen, but 
that, in our own instance also, the whole of our lives may not be 
one continued dream, and all our actions founded upon a similar 
delusion? We know not what reply Mr. Stewart may have for 
this; but, in the mean time, we must confess, that little as we are 
disposed to scepticism ourselves, yet we cannot but feel, that if all 
belief in our own existence, and in the existence of the things around 
us,—if our belief in the being of a God} and-in all that is dear and 
sacred to the human heart, have no foundation, as upou the princi- 
ples of this philosophy it has not, ‘ in reason, in instruction, of 
experience,’ —if it be ‘ learned by no process of thought,’ be made 
‘ probable to us by no argument,’ but is merely forced upon our 
nature, by what Dr. Reid emphatically calls ‘ an unaccountable 
propensity to believe ;’ in this case, it will best comport with our 
weak-sighted nature, ‘at once to suspend opinion, go where our 
instincts lead us, and, like other animals, take our chance for the 
rest. 
That this conclusion was not contemplated by Mr. Stewart, we 
are fully convinced ; nevertheless, if it be fairly deducible from 
his opinions, or if it be even probably or plausibly deducible _ 

them, 
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no apology can be necessary to our readers for the lengt 
ar Ses oe sendlag remarks have extended. Indeed, ‘wither 
some previous acquaintance with the peculiar — which Mr. 
Stewart entertains upon the subject of our intellectual faculties and 
instincts, it would be altogether impossible to understand a very 
considerable portion of the volume which we are now considering. 
Its professed object would appear to be, an explanation of the na- 
ture and philosophical grounds of the inductive logic, and a de- 
monstration of the indispensable necessity of applying it to the 
science of the mind. In the prosecution of this argument, the 
peculiar tenets which he holds upon the subject of the intellectual 
faculties, but more particularly respecting the grounds of our be- 
lief in all matters of fact, are, in general, not merely implied, but 
form a sort of running accompaniment to every topic which he 
touches upon, from the beginning to the end of his volume. So 
intimately, indeed, are these doctrines mixed up with all Mr. 
Stewart’s philosophical opinions upon most subjects, that a person 
who should have the misfortune to differ with him at setting out, 
with respect to these two doctrines alone, will find it a difficult 
matter to agree with him in almost any opinion which his preseut 
volume contains. 
Sincerum est nisi vas, quodcunque infundis acescit. 

Such, also, would seem to be the fate of philosophical specu- 
lations in the mind of a systematic thinker; the very ability of a 
man, im this case, becomes the source of error in his opinions. It 
is to this circumstance alone, and not to any captiousness in our 
disposition, far less to any want of the highest respect for Mr. 
Stewart’s attainments, that we must beg our readers to attribute 
it, if we should appear, in the remainder of this article, to differ 
from our excellent author in the detail of his argument, almost as 
widely as in the general grounds and purport of it. 

If our readers will take the trouble of casting their eyes down 
the table.of contents prefixed to this volume, of which it is our 
wish to give some intelligible account, they cannot fail to observe, 
that there is hardly a topic connected with metaphysical science, 
hardly a speculative opinion which has ever been started, or an 
error which has ever been abandoned, which Mr. Stewart has not 
managed to find room for, in some part or other of his work. So 
much so, that upon a first view of our bill of fare, it would seem 
to be rather the tableau raisonné of a common-place book, than 
of an elaborate philosophical production upon any specific. sub- 
ject. Nor is its arrangement less desultory than its contents are 
miscellaneous. Mr, Stewart apologises in the advertisement pre- 
fixed to his volume for the existence of this defect, which he 
candidly acksiowledges may be found in his work ; but, on 
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he can never bave been aware of the astonishing latitude which he 
has-allowed himself. Be this, however, as.it may, we. merely 
state the fact in justification of ourselves, for the very imperfect 
view which it will be in our power to give of its multifarious con- 
tents, and not with any intention of blaming him: whatever 
have been the nature of those accidents and interruptions, to whic 
he alludes, as having diverted the train of his thoughts to other 
pursuits during the time when the materials of this volume were 
collecting, we very sincerely lament them, both on his account and 
our own. ; 
After some general remarks upon the acceptation in which the 
word * reason’ is commonly used by the best writers, and which, 
as being in this point of view rather a philological, than a philo- 
sophical question, would seem to be not very important, Mr. 
Stewart préceeds, in his first chapter, to consider the nature of 
those primary truths, which, he very justly observes, are necessa- 
rily presupposed in all our reasonings and pursuits :—such are the 
mathematical axioms; a belief in our present and past existence; 
a belief in the existence of a material world; that the course of 
nature will continue to be the same to-morrow as it is to-day. The 
truths which these acts of belief presuppose, as well as the axioms 
of geometry, Mr. Stewart classes under the same head; and he 
informs-us, that but for the common use of language, which seems 
to'have appropriated the name of ariom to geometry, he should 
have applied this term to them all. ‘Ihe reasons upon which such 
an innovation might be founded, consist in two coincidences which 
he points out between them: 1. That from none of these classes 
of traths can any inference be drawn for the enlargement of our 
knowledge. @. That they are, nove of them, the principles from 
which our reasoning isderived, but the tacit conditions on which 
every step of it proceeds. He farther states, ‘ that these truths are 
not made known to us by reason, but enter into the very definition 
of the word ;’ they are ‘ the constituent and essential elements of 
which it is composed ;’ they are ‘ the simplest and primordial ele- 
ments of the human understanding ;’ the ‘ elementary Jaws of 
th ;’ the * original stamina of human reason ;’ the ‘ fuuda- 
mental laws of belief ;’ ‘ metaphysical or transcendental truths ;’ 
and many other things, neither very compatible with each other, 
nor very significaut in themselves. In what sense the word 
‘reason,’ which Mr. Stewart defines to be ‘ the faculty of distin- 
guishing truth from falsehood, and of combining means for the ats 
tainment of ends,’ can be supposed to consist in a collection of 
self-evident truths, it:is extremely difficult to.conjecture. If these 
truths be not.‘ the objecis with which reason is conversant, but 
VOL) Xl. NO. XX1Y. uv the 
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the constituent and essential elements of reason itself, in that case, 
the of the laws of nature, the existence of a material 
antl, and so forth, are not facts independent of us, but compo- 
nent parts of our minds; a proposition so monstrous, that we make 
no doubt but Mr. Stewart is here using his words in some peculiat 
sense ; indeed, he would otherwise never have ventured to affirm, 
that to denominate such familiar truths as the geometrical axioms 
are,: by.such unheard of titles. as he has given them, ‘ must be 
considered not only as unexceptionable, in point of technical dis- 
tinctness, but cannot even be censured as the slightest deviation 
from our habitual forms of speech,’ , 
. But without entering into any dispute about names, we may 
ebserve, that although we entirely agree with our author in respect 
to the coincidences he points out between the facts which he enu- 
merates and the axioms of geometry, yet as these last are specu- 
lative truths, whereas the former are contingent facts, they are of 
themselves plainly distinguishable, nor are we able to anticipate any 
advantage. as likely to result from confounding them under one 
name. ‘To deny the axioms of geometry creates a contradiction in 
terms ; but to deny the continuance of the laws of nature implies 
mo speculative absurdity whatever; and to class them together 
nn nnaeeateip hatin Si Annee ae anaes 
dissimilar, is a procedure most unphilosophical in itself, and which, 
in the present instance, would destroy the distinction between ne- 
cessary and contingent truth in its very source. It is in fact only 
another example of the inconsistency of that method of philosophy 
which we have been animadverting upon; and which always teaches 
us to class the objects of human knowledge, not according to the 
distinctions which they may possess among each other, but.ac- 
cordingly as they may happen to stand related to our particular 
constitution ; an error which, we may observe, pervades the writings 
of Berkeley, Hume, Dr. Reid, and the excellent author before us, 
to a degree which is altogether astonishing. - It is upon this obvious 
fallacy that the whole of Berkeley’s argument against the primary 
ities is entirely erected; the same fallacy may be traced in 
extremely absurd theory of Mr. Hume about the nature of 
belief, and not less remarkably in the opinions which both he and 
Mr. Stewart, as. well as Dr. Reid, entertain upon the subject of 
power and of efficient causes. In other respects, we are disposed 
to.agree with Mr. Stewart in his opinion, that it is altogether a 
mistake to suppose the science of geometry to be founded upon the 
axioms asiinaloe all the elementary treatises upon it. His obser- 
vations upon this point were ested to him by those which Mr. 
Locke had made b auih Sided nthe. qpeionn eanacent.iaae 
$ ‘ ceptible 
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ceptible of much new light, yet our author has contrived to throw 
upon it a degree of interest which so very obvious a position would 
—_ seem to.have admitted. 

- We are however inclined to doubt, whether he has been equally 
successful, in his wish to prove, that the superior evidence of 
2 mathematical demonstration ‘ arises neither from the peculiar 
nature of those relations about which it is conversant, por from its 
simple and definite phraseology, nor from the severe logic so admi- 
rably displayed in the concatenation of its innumerable theorems,’ 
but solely from the circumstance that all its results ‘ are ultimately 
resolvable into hypothesis or definition.” To so great an extent 
does he believe in this opinion, as to the nature of demonstration, 
that he seems to conceive it would be possible, by laying down a 
set of arbitrary definitions and hypotheses, ‘ to create a body of arti- 
ficial or conventional knowledge, more systematical, and at the 
same time more complete in all its parts, than in the present state 
of our information any science can be rendered which ultimately 
appeals to the eternal and immutable standards of truth and false- 
hood, of right and wrong.’—p. 154. , 

- Now we have no particular objection to admit that the circum- 
stance which entitles any piece of reasoning to be called.a demonstra- 
tion, is merely the necessary connection which may be perceived be- 
tween the premisés and the conclusion. This is a question only 
about the meaning of a word, and hardly worth the pains which Mr. 
Stewart bestows upon it. Though we may observe, that when in 
common discourse we talk of a piece of reasoning, we suppose it 
always to consist of premises, of proofs, and of a conclusion, and if we 
say thatit is demonstrative, we mean that every partof it-isso. Our 
author is however of opinion that the definition which he gives of 
the word is more precise, and as the restriction which he suggests 
will not affect the nature of the thing, whether he is right or wrong 
would seem to be of no material importance. 

Admitting therefore that the word demonstratiqn itself implies 


- sothing more thanan indissoluble connection between the premises 


and the conclusion of any argument, yet surely it is plain that me 
@ connection may just as easily exist between premises ‘ appeali 
ultimately to the ied and immutable standards of truth and falsee 
hood, right and wrong,’ as between any other premises whatever, 
however arbitrary or hypothetical. Truth and certainty in the pre- 
mises of any reasoning can at all events do no harm, ove should 
suppose, and even on Mr. Stewart’s own principles, it would only 
be necessary, for the sake of argument, to divest them of these re- 
spectable attributes, and assume that they were mere conventional 
, and by this expedient, our reasoning would become de- 
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Nor are we able to perceive any solid grounds for the remainder 
of Mr. Stewart's opinions upon this subject; we mean respecting 
the circumstance on which he supposes the peculiarities of mathe- 
“matical evidence to depend. It is quite plain to us, that not only 
mathematical reasoning, but all reasoning whatever, must depend 
upon the definitions which we give of the terms made use’ of. 

oe Locke scipe — morality was demonstrable, it was 
au is very principle that he founded his opinien. He per- 
dietd dint the ddons abent whick it is paaatbass tas ax rane Pin A i cof 
the mind,’ and took their essence (as he expresses it) from the de- 
‘finitions which the mind gives of them; and from this he drew 
exactly the same conclusion respecting the evidence of morality which 
‘Mr. Stewart has drawn respecting that of mathematics. To take the 
-example which Mr. Locke gives, ‘ where there is no property there 
is no injustice ;’ this he states to be a demonstrable truth, and ‘so it 
is ; but surely the whole evidence of it depends upon. the meaning 
we attach to the words property and injustice. 

It may however be said, that the cases are not similar, because in 
the one we reason merely from our ideas, and in the other from 
-formal definitions. But this is not true; because in both instances 
we reason equally from the ideas which are in the mind, or, to 
speak more intelligibly, from the nature of the things themselves. 
The definitions cca to geometrical treatises, are altogether use- 
-less, except so far as they enable us to comprehend the nature of 


‘what we are to reason about, and whenever this is accomplished, 
the words of the definition may without any inconvenience be for- 
gotten, Asa proof of this, take the definition which Euclid gives 

us of an angle; what is the meaning of telling us, to divide ‘ the 


imclination of two t lines which meet together, bat are not 
in the same plane?’ In this case it is plain we must substitute, 
mentally, the idea which the mind has of an angle, in place of the 
definition which Euclid gives, or the terms of the problem would 
be absolutely unintelligible. A similar remark mey be made in 
the case of Euclid’s definition of proportion, which is not only m 
itself wrong, as restricted to geometrical proportion, but is cer- 
tainly very seldom understood by beginners until they have made 
themselves familiar with the idea of the thing itself, by studying the 
particular application of it. ‘The fact is, that in both these instances 
-‘what Euclid calls definitions are pei ue iptions. 

But even supposing that the peculiarity of mathematical evi- 
‘dence is truly stated by Mr. Stewart, still it must appear a very 
strange paradox to say, ‘ that the object of mathematics is not truth, 

- but ‘merely systematical connection and consistency ;) when Euclid 
p>ves hat the three angles of a triangle are to two right 
-angles, are we to understand that this isnota ‘ truth,’ but merely:an 


instance 
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instance of ‘ systematical connection and consistency ?” In fact, there 
is a mystery about this word truth, as used by Mr. Stewart, which 
we are altogether unable to fathom; else what is meant by talking 
of its ‘ unity and consistency, as resting upon grounds of a very ab- 
stract and metaphysical nature ?” Can the same thing be and not be, 
be true and not be true? ‘To affirm that truth is not at unity and 
Consistency with itself, seems to be a contradiction in terms; and 
the farther consideration of the subject which our author talks of, as 
‘involving so many important consequences,’ and as so ‘ well de- 
serying to be farther prosecuted,’ appears to our apprehension about 
93 unprofitable a discussion as that of any other of those self-evident 
propositions which our author so justly designates as ‘ leading to no 

mference for the farther enlargement of our knowledge.’ 
_ Having thus explained the nature of demonstrative evidence in 
general, and endeavoured to shew that the mathematical sciences 
alone furnish any legitimate example of it, our author next proceeds 
to examine an opinion which has bees very generally received, that 
‘all mathematical evidence is resolvable into identical propositions.” 
The subject may be found discussed at considerable length in Barrow’s 
Mathematical Lectures; Mr. Stewart admits that ‘ whoever has the 
curiosity to examine any one theorem in the elements of plane geo- 
metry, in’ which different spaces are compared together, will easily 
perceive that the demonstration, when traced back to its first prin- 
ciples, terminates ‘in the fourth proposition of Euclid’s first book;’ 
(p. 166.) and accordingly seems to differ with the common opinion 
only in conceiving that it would be proper to substitute the word 
equality or equivalence instead of the word identity. It cer- 
tainly appears to us, that in this respect Mr. Stewart has just 
nds for the emendation which he proposes; though we cannot 
help thinking that whichever opinion we embrace, we shall still 
possess but a very imperfect conception of the real nature of geo- 
metry. “Fhe information which our author has brought. together 
on this subject is considerable, and we regret that our limits prevent 
us from any thing more than merely recommending this part of his 
volume to the attention of such among our mathematical readers 
as take an interest in this sort of questions. The next subject 
which Mr. Stewart considers, is that ‘ of our reasonings concern- 
ing probable or contingent truths ;” but here his observations are 
dissipated upon such an amazing variety of unconnected topics, as 
to put it altogether out of our power to extract or even to abridge 
them. ' One’ great principle indeed which pervades them all, we 
shall discuss when we come to his chapter upon induction; we. 
allude to that great and predominant article of his belief concern- 
ing the confidence which all men repose in the permanency of the 
laws of hature—and which instinct, as he conceives it to be, he 
v3 calls 
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ealls.the ‘inductive principle.’ In the mean time we shall pro- 
ceed to an examination of some opimions which Mr. Stewart en- 
tertains as to the Aristotelian logic. "These take up a whole chapter; 
but it will be in our power merely to select those which may seem 
to be most important. 

Mr. Stewart informs us, that his principal motive for considering 
at so much length the subject of Aristotle’s logic, is, ‘ the 
émmment rank which it claims among the sciences,’ —‘ the triumphant 
panegyrics which have of late been pronounced upon it by very 
eminent writers,’—* his anxiety to guard the rising generatibn against 
a waste of time and attention upon a study so little fitted to reward 
their labour,’ and so forth. As we take it for granted that our au- 
thor does not intend any irony in all this, we shall proceed to. an 
examination of his very severe strictures upon the Organon with 
equal seriousness ; a seriousness, indeed, which we have no occa 
sion to feign, because we have observed with some concern, that 
the study of logic is, in the present day, just as much under-rated, 
as it was over-rated in former days. We must, however, premise 
that it is one thing to value a science abstractedly considered, and 
another thing to approve of the method in whith it may have been 
treated, or of the purposes to which it may have been applied. If 
logic be considered merely as the science of general reasoning, we 
know of few which hold so high a rank in the philosophy of the 
human mind ; if, on the other hand, it be considered, as it com- 
monly is, merely as the art of disputation, we can have no hesitation 
to admit, that it is something worse than barely useless. But surely 
it would be just a8 reasonable to censure the study of chemistry, 
on account of the extravagancies into which the alchemists were 
led, as to despise a knowledge of the nature, laws, and principles 
of abstract reasoning ;. merely becaiise, in former times, it may have 
been misapplitd by persons who neither understood its just value, 
nor its legitimate uses. 

Other sciences are often studied for themselves, and with a view 
to no other advantage, than the gratification of an honourable cu- 
riosity ; but logic has unfortunately been called the art, and not the 
science of reasoning ; and because the importance of it, in this point 
of view, is considered'as not commensurate with the time and la- 
bour which, in its nt state, it ires; it is therefore set aside, 
as astudy totally without its value. This, however, we may observe, 
is occasioned by the fault of those who have written upon it, rather 
than of the science itself ; at all events, an at with, the 
philosophical rules of any art, is altogether distinct from a profi- 
ciency in oF rage Tg 44 plication of them. It is by no means our 
intention to tate very lowly the various uses to which an acquaintance 
with logic may be applied ; nevertheless, we confess that, we —_ 

most 
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i ERT om the art of dancing upon the tight 
rope, by the mechanical laws of motion and equilibrium, as the art 
Setar ea. those very abstract principles to which Aristotle 
it. But to argue that the science itself is a mockery 

and an , merely because it may be ible to reason as 
well without a knowledge of it, as with it, (admitting the fact,) pre- 
supposes a principle against which Mr. Stewart’s own pursuits are 
by no means'secure, and which in other respects seems to be just 
about as reasonable, as to under-rate the discovery which Newton 
made of the laws of gravitation, because, whether we know these 
laws, or whether we know them not, bodies will continue just as 
certainly to fall, and the planets just as regularly to describe their 
inted orbits. 
"PWhen we inquire into the principles of Taste, or into the origin 
of our sentiments of the Sublime and Beautiful, it is not that we 
expect either to reduce the one into an art, or to increase our sen> 
sibility for the other; why then is the science of logic to be denied 
a similar allowance? Viewing it merely as a speculative science, 
its great and leading object, is not, as Mr. Stewart supposes, to teach 
us by what process a particular truth may be established, far less 
by what the truth of a truth may be demonstrated, but to 
exhibit disse squierel laws by which the mind is influenced when 
it reasons, and to resolve if possible into one common principle 
the circumstance upon which the conclusiveness of all peril 
arguments is founded. In cther words, since all truths when fairly 
deduced and fully -perceived, notwithstanding the inexhaustible 
variety of their subjects, produce exactly the same effect upon our 
conviction, excite exactly the same intellectual feeling m the mind, 
the problem which logic proposes to determine is, by what general 
law of the ing, or by what common principie or property 
belonging to the parti phenomena themselves, is this remark- 
able fact to be explained? This surely is a legitimate object of 
curiosity, and precisely analogous to that which any other science 
proposes ; whether it has been accomplished by Aristotle or not, 
1s another question, and one which we shall not now discuss; we 
believe that im substance it has, though after a manner im many re- 
spects exceptionable and upon the whole most superfluously prolix. 
It is, however, doing him but common justice to say, that taking his 
all in all, it is a most wonderful production; nor is it pos- 

ibYe to observe the admirable clearness with which he lays out bis 
subject; the precision with which he reduces ell the conceivable 
fornis of argument into a few distinctly —— divisions ; the 
acuteness which he displays in analyzing al! the parts oi which 
they can by possibility be composed ; the comprehension of mind 
whieh lie exhibits in the full and complete classification of the 
U4 priucipal 
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i _ Causes of fallacious inferences, as well as of the lead- 
topics from which all inferences are derived ; to say nothing of 
his incomparable superiority over all his’ contemporaries in every 
other department, er of criticism or philosophy, without as- 
signing him at once the very first rank among those who have done 
honour to our wature by their extraordiuary talents. Had he lived 
in modern times, we are convinced that he would have been, per- 
haps without any exception whatever, the very greatest phi 
whom the world has yet produced ; as it is, we know not many 
whose writings are of equal value. Mr. Stewart, indeed, seems to 
be ofa very different opinion; bat we are quite certain that, even 
supposing the estimate which we have formed of Aristotle’s merits 
to be exaggerated, still, our error is by no means so great as that 
into which our author has fallen in the extremely contemptuous 
tone with which he expresses himself upon the subject of the 


Organon. 

» We shall now consider the grounds upon which Mr. Stewart 

considers himself as justified in holding it so very cheaply. ‘ The 

first remark which I have to offer,’ says he, ‘ upon Aristotle’s de- 

monstrations is, that they proceed on be obviously false supposition 

of its being possible to add to the eonclusiveness and authority of 
demonstrative evidence.’ p.246. ‘This objection Mr. Stewart expati- 
ates upon at much length ; it would, however, have been much more 
, had our author exerted his ingenuity, rather in proving 

the fact which he states, than in demonstrating its absurdity. The 
former, which is every thing but certain, Mr. Stewart, however, is 
pleased to take for granted ; while, by an error exactly analogous to 
that of which he accuses Aristotle, he goes on todemonstrate, through 
we know not how many pages, an opinion which assuredly no per- 
son will contest with him, If such was the design of Aristotle, the 
impropriety of it is self-evident ; but notwithstanding the affirmation 
of Mr, Stewart we cannot help being of opinion, that no such de- 
sign ever for one moment eitered into his head ; nor do we easily 
conceive what could have put such a notion into that of our author. 
The whole analogy of the Organon is a palpable contradiction of it; 
because had this been the intetition of Aristotle, he would unques- 
tionably have made use of particular traths, and not of general sym- 
bols as the’ subjects of his demonstration. When we demonstrate 
any particular arithmetical truth, by putting it info a géneral form, 
it is not that'‘we mean to demonstrate the truth of the particiflar 
truth, but merely to shew that it is a particular case of a geveral 
theorem. We are'not aware that the demonstrations of Aristotle 
suppose any other design than this of algebra ; if Mr. Stewart could 
shew to the contrary, we must regret that he did tot think proper 
to do so, either by general arguments, or by quoting from Aristotle 


some 
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sothe particular passage in which this most absurd design  was- 
unequivocally announced. As it is, we are quite unable to deter- 
mine, whether it be meant that such a design is essentially implied . 
in the very nature of his logic, or was only a peculiar view eutertained 
by him as to the objects to which it ‘might be made subservient. 
If the latter be Mr. Stewart's meaning, the question is nearly un- 
important ; but if it be intended to say, that the science of abstract 
reasoning necessarily supposes so unph ‘ 
of corroborating the evidence of par demonstrations, by others. 
more general ;» we ‘can only beg leave to differ with our excellent 
@uthor; and our reasons for doing so may be found in the remarks 
which we have already hazarded upon the subject. 

‘The next and only remaining objection which Mr. Stewart states 
against the Organon of Aristotle, considered in a phi ical point. 
Ran Py oe Ra syllogism; that it ‘ leads the mind im a direction 
opposite to that in which its judgments are formed,’ that is tosay, that 
it « leads us invariably from universals to particulars, the truth of 
which, instead of being a consequence of the universal proposition, 
is — and pre-supposed in the very terms uf the enunciation.’ 
This last objection we conceive to he much more plausible and, in 
some respects, much better founded than the other. Nevertheless, 
if our author intends to say that it lies against the syllogism per se, 
he 4s most certainly in error ; because, whatever epee will lie 
against the ism in particular, will lie against all abstract rea- 
soning in general; for syllogism is confessedly nothing but a more 
expanded form of argument than is usually deemed necessary. This 
is admitted in the strongest terms by our author at page 247. — 

* Every process of demonstrative reasoning,’ says he, ¢ it is well known, 
may be resolved into a series of syllogisms, exhibiting separately and dis- 
tinctly in a light as clear and strong as language can afford each suc- 
cessive jink of the’ demonstration.’ 

Does Mr. Stewart thei mean to say, that every process of demon- 
strative redSoning ‘Teads the mind in a direction opposite to that 
in which its judgments are formed’? 

“This arguinent against the use of syllogisms Was been so often 
repeated, and is founded upon so very plausible a misconception, 
that it will be of use to pomt out the error which it involves. One 
thitig may be denied or affirmed of another, either by comprehension, 
a8 logicians call it, or by extension; by extension, as when we say 
man is ani animal ; ‘by comprehension, as when we say, he hasa réa- 
soriable soul.’ Now the truth is, that when the predicate and subject 
of any proposition are corinected merely by the former of these, it 
i8 certainly correct to say, that neither syllogism nor any other form 
of general reasoning, can Jead to the discovery ‘of truth, bat solely’ 
er Fy ys . as | ~ ion ‘ ‘ 4 3 . to 
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to the admission of it. voniecsaeinarin aperien ener sis 
ym denen: dae se cases, is always about. 
a word, rather than about the specific nature of the. 


thing. But ‘in the instance, where the predicate and subject of a 
proposition are true of each other by comprehension, that is to say 
when the one enters into the very definition and belongs essentially 
to the very shture of the other, itis then altogether otherwise, nor. 
can any thing in this case be more incorrect than the opinion which 
we have just animadverted upon.. Such are the philosophical ob» 
jections which our author has to a the Analytics of Aris- 
totle ; and upon the strength of w h he treats the ‘ prince of 
hers’ with a bitterness that has been but little deserved. 
remainder of his chapter is employed about some points’ of 
subordinate criticism which seem not to possess much interest or 
importance, as they are for the most part applicable not to Aristotle, 
but to his expositors, Dr. Gillies and Lord Monboddo. Thus, our 
author is extremely severe upon the expressions ‘ if A contain B, 
and B contain C,’ and so on. Now, whatever may be the merits of 
the verbal criticism in which Mr. Stewart indulges upon this sub- 
ject, through nearly twenty pages, the whole weight of it. must fall 
entirely upon the commentators of the Organon, and not upon the 
author of it. The word made use of by Aristotle is not xaradapBavew 
OF xaraxdsiv, OF ywgev, or any other word s to * contain,’ 
but uragye; a word of a much more g and indeed of a very 
different import. Aristotle is not vende for the translation of 
Dr. Gillies, far less for the extravagancies of such a man as Lord 
Monboddo. Another mistake of our Aacagy consists in supposing 
— to be the inventor of syl and he terms his logic 
syllogistic art,’ But Aristotle no more pretensions to the 

pet of syllogisms, than Linnzeus had to that of shrubs and 
mosses ; they both of them merely reduced into classes and genera, 
the materials which nature had before provided. If our author will 
refer to the Parmenides, the Alcibiades, and the Phedon of Plato, 
he will find examples of almost all the figures; and in what respect 
a pan classification of them is to be considered as so very 

e, we are quite at a loss to perceive. 

WAsiother criticism of our author, which seems to indicate no very 
familiar acquaintance with the writings of Aristotle himself, ay 
be found in another part of the volume, in which a com 
instituted between his induction and that of Bacon. Aristotle ob- 
serves ‘ that if any person were to shew, by particular demonstra- 
tions, that, every ‘a tely considered, the equilateral, the 
scalene, and the isoscel aioe ie its three angles equal to two right 

he would. not therefore know that the three angles of a tri- 
angle are equal to two right angles, except after a sophistical man 
ner. 
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tI a een gen be ‘ that for what reason Aris+ 
totle id have bares ne be gh rere sre 
the Norrie arr re is difficult to conjecture.’ (p. 549.) Now 
this difficulty, we conceive, could never have occurred to any per- 
son conversant with the writings of Aristotle himself. By an argu- 
ment deduced xiera vogicrxoy reorov, he does not understand what is 
meant by a cogsrua, nor suppose that the ‘conclusion may not be 
absolutely certain, but only that the universality of the position is 
not demonstrated from'a consideration of the principles on which 
it really and essentially depends. ‘This is the case of all ex-absurdo 
proofs, im which we argue, that a particular position must be ad+ 
mitted, not because we can prove it to be true, but because we can 
prove every other supposition to be false. ‘The conclusion is, in 
these instances, by no means a sophism; it is nevertheless very inele- 
gantly and unphilosophically deduced, and the frequent recurrence 
of such proofs in Euclid, is among the greatest blemishes of his Ele- 
ments. We shall now quit this part of Mr. Stewart’s volume and 
proceed to the next chapter. ‘The freedom with which he has very 
roperly delivered his opinions upon logic and the defenders of 
lege, the best apology for the freedom with which we have also 
dehi Outs; and even if we should not be so fortunate as to 
make a lyte of him to'the ‘ art of syllogizing,” as he most inja- 
riously denominates this science, at all events, what we have said 
will shew, that it still remains to be proved whether ‘ in every argu- 
ment which the defenders of logic have attempted im its favour 
they have not only been worsted by those very antagonists whom 
they accuse of ignorance, but fairly driven from the field of battle.’ 
It is pestle, indeed, our ignorance is such that, as Frederic said of 
ussians, ‘ we do not even know when we are beaten; this 
point, however, our readers must decide. oro | 
Mr. Stewart commences his fourth chapter, which he entitles, 
* Of the Method of Inquiry pointed out in the Experimental or In- 
ductive Logic,” by some general reflections upon the character and 
Importance of Bacon’s iloddphiacal writings. ‘The praises which 
our author bestows upon this very eminent man, appear to us, as 
being not so much exaggerated as injudicious ; because whatever 
may be the general merits of Bacon’s Instauratio Magna, and it is 
not easy to estimate them over highly, that of having pomted out ¢ in 
the Strongest and happiest terms the nature, the object, and the 
Limits, of philosophical investigation,’ would seem to be about its 
most equivocal pretension. It is painful to be at variance with so 
competent a judge as Mr. Stewart confessedly is upon questions of 
this sort, about a mere matter of opinion; more particularly as it 
would be incompatible with our limits to state at full the grounds 
of our dissent. Such of our readers, as may be curious to eos 
their 
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their own sentiments upon this point, may easily satisfy themselves 
one way or other, by reading, m the first place, the third book de 

' ntis Scientiarum. In this they will find a formal exposition 
of Bas a serge et pan peanioniauandl cone 
tained in this book of his opinions upon the subject in general, may 
afterwards be filled up by reference to his Novum Organon, lib. 1, 

66,75. Lib. ii. aph, 2, 4, 5, 17, 27, 40. To which’ may be 
some remarks in his Natural History, cent. ix, at the begin. 
ning; also Natural History, cent. ix. Sect. 846. Cent. x. Sect, 
960, Nor should we omit a short summary of the —— of 
ilosophy placed after his New Atlantis entitled ‘ Magnalia 
ature precipue quoad Usus humanos;’ also a Letter to his friend 
atthews, marked CII im the folio edition, 1780. As the decision 
of this question is, however, of no importance in a philosophical 
point of view, we shall now present our readers with our author’s 
explanations of the inductive process, As it is extremely clear 
and able, we shall give it in his own words ; 

. $-As we can in no instance perceive the link by which two successive 
‘events are connected, so as to deduce, by any reasoning, @ priori, the 
one from the other as a consequence or effect, it follows, that when we 
see an event take place which has been preceded by a combination of 
different circumstances, it is impossible for human sagacity to ascertain 
whether the effect is connected with all the circumstances or only with 
part of them; and (in the latter supposition) which of the circumstances 


is essential to the result, and which are merely accidental accessories 

or concomitants. The only way, in such a case, of coming at the troth 

is to repeat over the experiment again and again, leaving out all the 

different circumstances successively, and observing with what particular 

combinations of them the effect is conjoined. If there be no possibility 

of making this. ye sapien and if, at the same time, we wish to obtain 
e 


the same result, the only method of ensuring success is to combine to; 
gether all the various circumstances which were united in our former 
trials. _ When, by thus comparing a number of cases, agreeing in some 
circumstances, but differing in others, and all attended with the same 
‘Yesult, a pelipeupbes connects, as a general law of nature, the event 
with its physical cause, he is said to proceed according to the method 
of induction.’—330. 

To this explanation of the nature of the inductive process we 
have nothing to object, but on the contrary are happy in an oppor- 
tunity of recommending it to the attention of our readers as by 
much the best which we have met with; not excepting Bacon’s 
own; but with respect to Mr. Stewart’s opinions as to the grounds 
upon which the mind reposes its confidence in the general truth of 
the result, we feel a very considerable degree of hesitation indeed, 
He tells us, that in this ‘ we are guided merely by an instinctive 
expectation of the continuance of ‘the laws-of nature ;’ to which 

expectation 
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expectation Dr. Reid, long ago, gave the name of the inductive 
principle ; he continues, » 

* In all Bacon’s logical rules the authority of this law of belief is vir- 
tually recognized, although it is only of late that natural philosophers 
have been fully aware of its importance as the groundwork of the’ ite 
ductive logic. Dr. Reid and M. Turgot were; as far‘as I know, the 
first who recognized its existence as an original and ultimate law of the 
understanding; the source of all that experimental knowledge which 
we begin to acquire. from the moment of our birth, as well as of those 
‘more recondite discoveries which are dignified by the name of science. 
It is but justice to Mr. Hume to acknowledge that his. Treatise. of 
Human Nature furnished to Dr. Reid all-the premises from which, his 
conclusions were drawn; and tbat he is therefore fairly entitled to the 
honour of having reduced logicians, to the alternative of either acqui- 
escing in his sceptical coriclusions, or of acknowledging the authority of 
some instinctive principles of belief overlooked in Locke’s Essay’—332. 

We cannot help thinking that our author is here giving to the 
reasoning of Mr. Hume upon this important question, a degree 
rank to which it is by no means very certainly entitled; as to the 
name of M. Turgot it can be introduced merely as an argumentum 
ad verecundiam, because the doctrine, which 1s above alluded to, 
is only stated historically by his biographer Condorcet,. as ap 
opinion which the former entertained. With regard to Dr. Reid, 
he invariably refers his readers, as does Mr. Stewart likewise, to 
‘ the unanswerable arguments’ of Mr. Hume, thus laying upon this 
last ingenious writer, the whole onus probandi of one of the strangest, 
and we are inclined to think, one of the most untenable paradoxes 
that ever has been started. 

In order that our readers may be aware of the full import of the 
doctrine which our author seems to think so incontrovertible, and 

n which he professes.to have erected the whole fabric of his 
ilosophy, we must refer them to Chap. I. Sect. 2, of his first vo- 

me. . 


’ €‘Phe naturel bias of the mind,’ says he, ‘ is surely to conceive phy- 
‘sical events as somehow linked together, and material substances.as_pos- 
sessed of certain powers and virtues which fit them to produce particu- 
lar_effects. That we have no reason to believe this to be the case has 
been shewn in a very particular manner by Mr. Hume and by other 
‘writers; and must indeed appear evident to every person on a moment's 
reflection. {t is a curious question what gives rise to this prejudice.’ 
We certainly so far agree with our author as to admit that there 
is.no doubt ‘ a natural bias in the mind to conceive material sub- 
stances as possessed of certain powers which fit them to produce 
particular effects; that is, to suppose fire as possessing a power to 
burn,,and bread to ‘gourish; and truly were it any other person 
| : thar 
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than Mr. Stewast who is speaking, we should have supposed that 
he must a to be facetious, when he ee oe rire 
appear e to every person on 3. moment’s reflection,’ we 
‘have Sac hipian ios te believe in what would seem to be, at 
first sight, so very undoubted a fact. To this cavalier sort of argu- 
ment we can make no reply; and as Mr. Stewart adduces no 

that we are aware chante a general reference to Mr. Hume’s, it 


is the this last xical that we 
shah preptecy in dha teen plane;the aiteetahersibich welt 
offer. It was the opinion of Mr. Hume, that since the origin of 
our ideas is plainly ascribable, in the first instance, to the exercise 
—<— external senses, all the objects of our knowledge must either 
some impression upon our organs of sense, or some copy 
from these impressions in the imagination. Accordingly pratie 
we meet with any idea, the cigioal of which cannot be recognized 
among some of our sensations, he directs us to dismiss such idea as 
false and impossible. If we adopt this rule, it will easily be per- 
ceived, that we can have no idea whatever of efficient causes or of 
the secret processes by which any effects may be produced. Mr. 
Hume, therefore, examines what principle of the mind it is by 
which ‘ from causes which appear similar we are led to expect 
similar results.’ Had this expectation been founded upon reason, 
he affirms that ‘ it would have been as perfect at once and after 
one instance, as after ever so long a course of experience ;’ since 
this, however, seems not, he thinks, to be the case, he decides by 
resolving this expectation into ‘ habit or custom ;’ for, as he ob- 
serves, ‘ whenever the repetition of any particular act or operation 
ces a propensity to renew the same act or operation without 
aabidled hg reasoning or process of the unde i 


we a say that this propensity is the effect of custom.’ 
0 


To the first part of this reasoning it is not necessary that we 
should say any thing; it is founded upon a theory which Mr. 
Stewart dissents from and which is certainly untenable. We ad- 
amit, however, that, according to the meaning of Mr. Hume, we 
chave no knowledge of efficient causes, that is to say, no knowledge 
preamp A pr between these and the effects which 

produce, nor of secret processes by which o 
But this is not the question; the point at issue ovat *, ume 
and those who differ with him, is not whether we have any such know- 
ledge as this, which we clearly have not, but whether when we 
ascribe. any effect to a particular cause, or when we judge that 
material substances will continue to retaim the properties which they 
mow possess, these opinions are derived from reason or from cus- 
tum; which last Mr. Hume agrees with our author im believing “to 
apenas aa eerie ee My 
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Thaw, Gcksondionn io wt the. segnan wt, top.ialien Sin abide the 
fact in question can be accounted for, is so extremely evident that 
we are altogether at a loss to conceive how the fallacy of such a 
supposition could have escaped the penetration of two such acute 
writers as Dr. Reid and our author. Custom, according to the 
yery words of Mr. Hume's own defmition, can be adduced in ex- 
planation only of ‘ the propensity to renew any act or operation ;’ 
in the present instance, therefore, the habit in question ah 
the fact of our belief, and upon any supposition can do no more 
than point out the principle by which it may be renewed in the 
mind without any intervening act of reflection. This seems to us so 
plain and incontrovertible as to need no farther illustration. 

It does.not however follow, that because the phenomenon under 
consideration is not to be explained by custom, it can therefore be 
accounted for from reason; it may, for any thing that has yet been 
maid, be founded pos the instinct which-Dr. Reid denoeninates 
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‘ the inductive principle’ of our nature. As we candidly confess 
that we are not able to attach any explicit meaning to this last 
phrase such as we attach to the word custom, it will be im our 
power to controvert this position only by establishing its contrary. 

The question as to the foundation of our belief in matters of 
fact, may be considered under two heads, which, however inti- 


eounv es sn 


ssigeibvatieesttenl in: toile pola’ , are yet distinguishable in them- 
selves; these are, why we conc ude that the things which now exist 
will continue to exist in future ; and continuing to exist, why we 
suppose that they will retain the same properties. Both these 
questions may be very briefly and we think very satisfactorily an- 
swered. With respect to the first, we may observe that the maxim 
de nihilo nihil fit, 1» one which it plainly mvolves a speculative ab- 
surdity to deny. ” Accordingly Dr. Reid enumerates among what he 
calls ‘ the first principles of necessary truths,’ that every thing which 
has hed a beginning mustshave had a cause. 

It is however perfectly obvious, that to suppose any thing to be- 
come annihilated without a cause, is just as impossible as to con- 
ceive its whan aanckan without one ; and consequently no such 
cause being ded, our reason necessarily infers, 
upon the Melociplenof Dr eid himself, that whatever now exists, 
will continue to exist in some shape or other, until the same Al- 
mighty ‘hand that called it into being shall be pleased im like man- 
ner to recall it from existence. It was precisely this sort of infer- 
ence which led Sir Isaac Newton to enumerate among the self- 
evident principles of weer ath pied te dw im 
motion will continue to move forward ina right line until acted 
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upon by some external force. It is plain that he deduced this law 
neither from experience nor custom, nor instinct, but bee ta 

ppose the contrary seemed to him plainly repugnant to the’ first 
See nhss of reason. And the proof given by D’Alembert, of its truth, 


pte ste whe, the general reasoning, which we have 
just alluded to; if no cause exists, says he, why a body in motion 
should turn either to the right or tothe left; nor why it should cease 
16 ‘move, it will necessarily do neither, but continue to move for: 
ward in the line of its first direction to all eternity. 

Admitting then that our reason necessarily infers that whatever 
how exists will continue to exist in some or other until some 
cause appear to the contrary, it may be asked, But why do we con- 
clude that it will continue to retain the same nature and proper: 
ties? This eee is, in substance, already ariswered’; it may how- 
ever be farther observed, that the existence of material substances 
being supposed, the relations in which they stand towards each 
other, are obviously just as absolute with respect to us, as those 
which we trace among merely speculative truths; the only differ- 
ence of the two cases is, that the former depend for their continu- 
anee upon a contingency, whereas the latter are, in their nature, 
coma a and eternal. ; 

- It is true, twat to conceive the metaphysical properties of ‘space 
and Bedi} a being otherwise outed find them, ‘is xbsolutely 
impossible ; whereas had it so pleased our Maker, the fragrance of 
a rose might have excited a sensation of pain instead of pleasure; 
and the bread which we eat have afforded a poison instead of nou- 
rishment:; but having created us what we are, and having made the 
things around us what they are, not omnipotence itself could change 
the various relations which exist between material substances them- 
Selves, or between them and us, without altering the nature of those 
properties with which we and they are respectively endowed. 
Accordingly when we conclude that the things which now exist, 
will continue to exist, and that continuing to exist they will retaiit 
the same properties, we do not mean that every red and undulating 
appearance is flame, nor that every whitish farinaceous-looking sub- 
stance is bread; but our own constitution, and the things around 
tis, remaining unaltered, (and, no cause to the covtrary being as- 
signed, we can have no reason to expect that they will not;) we mfer 
, that the same substances which burn or nourisli as to day, 
will continue to do the same in future. . 
~~ It'is-upon this principle that Locke-explains the general know- 
ledge which particular demonstrations in mathematics afford. ‘ The 
immutability of the same relations between the same ‘immutable 
things shews, that if the three ‘angles of’a triangle were once 
to two right angles, ‘they will always ‘be equal to two right wl 
i j 
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The first impulse of reason would direct us to draw a similar con- 
clusion in all things ; but experience corrects the error into which 
our reason in this mstance would lead us, by teaching that ourselves 
and the things around us are perpetually in a state of change, aud 
that consequently the relations in which we stand towards each other, 
remain in many respects but for a short time the same. In confir- 
mation of these remarks, we might adduce the fact so often noticed 
by Mr. Stewart, of the undistinguishing expectation with which chil- 
dren and all other unenlightened persons look for the recurrence 
of whatever they may formerly under any similar circumstances have 
met with. ‘Time and experience, however, soon teach us to mo- 
derate this implicit expectation, by enabling us in some cases to 
discriminate between what is essential and what is accidental in the 
things we see, but more particularly by convincing us that however 
confidently we may calculate upon the laws of nature in general, 
yet in any single instance it will éften happen that nothing can be 
more fallacious than our conjectures. 

So much then for the instinctive principles upon which our author 
supposes the inductive logic to be founded. We could wish that 
it had been in our power to explain ourselves more fully upon 
this important subject, but we trust that the remarks which we have 
been able to find room for, will be sufficient to point out upon what 
sort of grounds the contrary opinion may be maintained. If they 
be not unanswerable, at least, it must be admitted, that they deserve 
consideration. 

The next subject upon which Mr. Stewart treats, is of synthesis 
and analysis ; his account of the nature of these two logical opera- 
tions, though not explanatory perhaps of all the difficulties which 
the subject presents, as he himself acknowledges, yet is much more 
full and certainly very much less uninteresting than any which is to 
be met with among the logical writers with whom we are acquaint- 
ed. Nevertheless as the opinions which our author entertains are 
not materially different from those which are generally received, it 
will only be necessary to mention, that such of our readers as may 
wish to increase their information upon this subject, will be able to 
gratify their curiosity in the volume before us. In the mean time 
we shall pass on to the observations of our author upon the nature 
of analogy ; a subject which our author handles with uncommon 
ability, although we hardly think that-the aceount which he gives 
us of the thing itself is without difficulty. 


‘ In the same manner,’ says he, ‘ in which our external senses are 
struck with that resemblance between individuals which gives rise to a 
common appellation ; our superior faculties of observation’and reason- 
ing enable us to trace those more refined and distant sinfilitudes which 
lead us to comprehend different species under one common genus. In 

VOL. XII. NO. XXIV, x both 
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both cases the logical process of thought is nearly, if not exactly, the 
same; but the common use of language has established a verbal dis- 
tinction between them, our most correct writers being accustomed (so 
far as I have been able to observe) to refer the evidence of our conclu- 
sions in the one case to experience, in the other to analogy. The truth 
is, that the difference between these two denominations of evidence, 
when they are accurately analysed, appears manifestly to be a difference 
not in kind but merely in degree.’—p. 382. 


Mr. Stewart then quotes a passage to the same import, from the 
writings of M. Prevost, of Geneva, which begins ‘ Le mot analogie 
dans l’origine n’exprime que la ressemb/ance ; mais l’usage |’applique 
a une ressemblance éloignée.’ Now we certainly cannot say that 
this explanation of the nature of analogy is wrong, yet at the same 
time we feel persuaded that it is extremely incomplete. In defining 
a word like this, susceptible of being applied to such a variety of 
subjects, we conceive that it would have conduced to perspicuity, 
had our author considered its meaning (as he considers that of in- 

\ duction, analysis, final causes, and others) in separate cases, rather 
than in the gross. ‘Thus, in the instance before us, the definition 
which our author giyes, seems to be more descriptive of analogy in 
poetry, than in philosophy. In this last the word seems to convey 
the notion rather of a particular sort of reasoning, than of the cir- 
cumstances which the objects of it may exhibit; the etymology of 
the word is from Avyos in the sense of ratio, and the word itself, in 
the present case, we should be disposed to interpret, as signifying 
that sort of reasoning by which we argue that from the resemblance 
to be found among objects in some peculiarities which we know, 
it may be inferred ogically, that the same resemblance would 
be found in those qualities of them which we do not know. 

We are perfectly aware of the great latitude which is generally 
given to the meaning of this word, and that even Greek writers con- 
tinually use it in the sense of Mr. Stewart ; it may however be some 

‘recommendation of the definition which we propose as applied to 
‘philosophy, that, according to that of Mr. Stewart, the word is per- 
‘fectly su ous and conveys no idea whatever which would not 
be equally well expressed by the word resemblance ; whereas sup- 
posing it to designate the act of reasoning from what we have to 
what we have not experienced, there is no word in language which 
can. supply the. place of it. But whatever difference of opinion 
may be supposed with respect to Mr. Stewart’s explanation of 

_ analogy itself, there can be uone as to the very great merit which 
this part of his volume possesses. ‘The illustrations which he brings 
are so peculiarly elegant and happy, and the general views into 

“which the consideration of his subject leads him,, are so just and 
eloquent, that we cannot help regretting that the length to which 

we 
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we have already extended our remarks, should put it so entirely out 
of our power to do justice to the very extraordinary merit which 
many of his subordinate speculations possess. It would however 
be a serious omission did we not particularly recommend to the 
notice of our readers, the very valuable information which our au- 
thor has brought together at the second part of this section, in il- 
lustration of the use and abuse of hypothesis in philosophical 
inquiries ; as also his‘remarks upon the very erroneous notions 
which prevail among a certain class of persons, as to the real na- 
ture of experience in the science of political economy. Our author’s 
sentiments upon this subject are stamped with all that good sense 
and good feeling which ke so very eminently possesses. But the 
part of his volume to which we would more particularly direct the 
attention of our readers, is the truly admirable dissertation upon 
final causes with which he closes. Among the inexhaustible variety 
of important facts and most eloquent remarks with which the whole 
of this section abounds ; the difficulty of rejection is so great, as 
hardly to leave the possibility of choice; we shall however venture 
upon the following passage, as affording a just specimen of the 
spirit which pervades the whole. After remarking the confusion 
between final and efficient causes, which is to be found in the 
writings of some of our latest and most eminent moralists, and no- 
ticing the bad effects which the same error formerly produced upon 
physical science, Mr. Stewart observes : 


* To the logical error just mentioned, it is owing, that so many false 
accounts have been given of the principles of human conduct, or of the 
motives by which men are stimulated to action. When the general 
laws of our internal frame are attentively examined, they will be found 
to have for their object the happiness and improvement both of ‘the in- 
dividual and of society. This is the final cause, or the endfor which 
we may presume they were destined by our maker. Butin such cases, 
it seldom happens, that while man is obeying :the active wnpulses of his 
nature, he has any idea of the ultimate ends which he is promoting ; ot 
is able to calculate the remote effects of the movements: which he im- 
presses upon the little wheels around him. The active ampulses, therefore, 
may, in one sense, be considered as the efficient causes of his conduct}; 
inasmuch as they are the means employed to determine him to particue 
lar pursuits and habits; and as they operate (in the frst instance, at 
least) without any reflection on his part on the purposes to which they 
are subservient. Philosophers, however, have: in re | age been ex- 
tremely apt to conclude, when they had discovered the salutary ten- 
dency of any active principle, that it was from a sense or pre-knowledge 
of this tendency that the principle derived its origin. Hence have arisen 
the theories which attempt to account for all our actions from: self-love; 
and also those which would resolve the whole of morality, either into 
political views of general expediency, or into an enlightened regard to 
our own self-interests.’—pp. 473, 474. 

x 2 After 
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After producing an appropriate quotation from Adam Smith, in 
confirmation of this very sensible observation, and instancing Paley 
and Godwin as writers by whom it has been altogether overlooked, 
our author goes on to expatiate upon the many blessings both to so- 
ciety and ourselves, which follow in the train of our social virtues. 


* Tt does not, however, he continues, follow from this, that it is from 
such a comprehensive survey of the consequences of human conduct, 
that our ideas of right and wrong are derived; or that we are entitled 
in particular cases to form rules of action to ourselves, drawn from spe- 
culative conclusions concerning the final causes of our moral constitu- 
‘tion. If it be true (as some theologians have presumed to assert) that 
benevolence is the sole principle of action in the Deity, we must sup- 
pose that the duties of veracity and justice were enjoined by Aim, not on 
account of their intrinsic rectitude, but of their utility; but still, with 
respect to man, these are sacred and indispensable laws ;—laws which 
he never transgresses without incurring the penalties of self-condemna- 
tion and remorse: and, indeed, if without the guidance of any internal 
monitor, he were left to infer the duties incumbent on him from a cal- 
culation and comparison of remote effects, we may venture to affirm 
that there would not be enough of virtue left in the world to hold so- 
ciety together.—To those who have been accustomed to reflect on the 
general analogy of the human constitution, and on the admirable adapta- 
tion of its various parts to that scene in which we are destined to act, 
this last consideration will, independently of any examination of the 
fact, su a very strong presumption a priori against the doctrine to 
which the foregoing remarks relate. For is it at all consonant with the 
other arrangements so wisely adapted to human happiness to suppose, 
that the conduct of such a fallible and short-sighted creature as man, 
would be left to be regulated by no other principle than the private 
opinion of each individual concerning the expediency of his own actions? 
or, in other words, by the conjectures which he might form, on the good’ 
or evil resulting on the whole from an endless train of future contingen- 
cies? were this the case, the opinions of mankind respecting the rules 
of morality, would be as various as their judgments about the probable 
issue of the most doubtful and difficult determinations in politics.— 
Numberiess cases might be fancied, in which a person would not “4 
claim « merit, but actually possess it, in consequence of actions whic 
are generally regarded with indignation and abhorrence ;—for unless 
we admit such duties as justice, veracity, and gratitude, to be immedi- 
ately and im ively sanctioned by the authority of reason and of con- 
science, it follows, as a necessary inference, that we are bound to violate 
them, whenever by doing s», we have a prospect of advancing any of the 
essential interests of society; or (which amounts to the same thing) 
that a good end is sufficient to sanctify whatever means may appear to 
ns to be necessary for its accomplishment. Even men of the soundest 
and most.pevetrating understandings might frequently be led to the per- 
petwation of enormities, if they had no other light to guide them, but 
what they derived from their own anticipations of futurity. And whep 
, ; we 
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we consider how small the number of such men is, in comparison of 
those whose judgments are perverted by the prejudices of education and 
their own selfish passions, it is easy to see what a scene of anarchy the 
world would become. Of this, indeed, we have too melancholy an ex- 
perimental proof in the history of those individuals who have in practice 
adopted the rule of general expedience as their whole code of morality ; 
a rule which the most execrable savages of the human race have, in all 
ages, professed to follow, and of which they have uniformly availed 
themselves, as an apology for their deviations from the ordinary maxims 
of right and wrong. Fortunately for mankind, the peace of society is 
not thus entrusted to accident, the great rules of a virtuous conduct 
being confessedly of such a nature as to be obvious to every sincere and 
well-disposed mind. And it is in a peculiar degree striking, that while 
the theory of ethics involves some of the most abstruse questions, which 
have ever employed the human faculties, the moral judgments and 
moral feelings of the most distant ages and nations, with respect to all 
the most essential duties of life, are one and the same.’—pp. 477—480. 


We shall now bring to a close our remarks upon this very able 
and eloquent volume. The extraordinary length to which they have 
already extended will force us to take our leave of Mr. Stewart 
somewhat abruptly; we shall, however, once more apologize for 
the freedom with which we have so often differed from his opinions, 
trusting that our best excuse will be found in the reasons which we 
have invariably stated for our dissent, We are promised in the 
advertisement to this second volume, that it will be soon foilowed 
by athird ; and the subjects which our author seems to have reserved 
for consideration in it, appear to be so much less connected with 
his peculiar tenets, than those which we have just been examining, 
that we may confidently affirm, not even Mr. Stewart's most zealous 
admirers can look forward to the time when be shall-be able to fulfil 
his promise, with greater hopes either of profit or of pleasure, thay 


ves, 


Art.II. Travels to the Source of the Missouri River, and across 
the American Continent to the Pacific Ocean. Performed by 
order of the Government of the United States in the Years 
1804, 1805, and 1806. By Captains Lewis and Clarke. Pub- 
ished from the Official Report, and illustrated by a Map of 
the Route, and other Maps. London; Longman and Co. 4to, 
pp: 662. 


WIFTY years ago our countryman Carver formed:a plan for tra 

velling across America from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in the 

broadest part of that vast continent, between 43 and 46 degrees 

north latitude. Having failed in two attempts for want of — 
x 3 
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he planned a third in the year 1774, in conjunction with Richard 
Whitworth, a man who has left some brick and mortar monuments 
of his eccentricity in the town of Stafford, which he represented in 
parliament. ‘Their scheme was to ascend the Missouri, discover 
the source of the Oregan or River of the West, and proceed down 
that river to its mouth—precisely what Captains Lewis and Clarke 
have now accomplished. ‘There they were to have formed a set- 
tlement, and attempted to discover a passage from the Pacific to 
Hudson’s Bay, and they were to have taken with them artificers 
and seamen sufficient to build and navigate vessels for this purpose. 
The promotion of such discoveries is one of the glories of the pre- 
sent reign: government approved the enterprize, and it was on the 
point of being realized when the troubles in America began. 


‘ That the completion of the scheme,’ says Carver, ‘ which I have 
had the honour of first planning and attempting, will some time or other 
be effected, I make no doubt. Those who are so fortunate as to succeed 
in it, will reap (exclusive of the national advantages that must ensue) 
emoluments beyond their most sanguine expectations. And whilst their 
spirits are elated by their success, perhaps they may bestow some com- 
mehdations and blessings on the person that first pointed out to them 
the way; these, though but a shadowy recompense for all my toil, I 
shall réceive with pleasure.’ 


Carver has long been beyond the reach of any such recompense ; 


but it would not have misbecome the American journalists, if they 
had bestowed upon their able and enterprizing forerunner, the com- 
mendation which he anticipated and desired. 

Had the ‘expedition been executed under the auspices of the 
British government, it would have been fitted out with characteristic 
liberality ; draftsmen and naturalists would have been attached to 
it, and ‘the official publication might have vied in beauty and ex- 
cellence with that of Cook’s Voyages. It is both ungrateful and 
unjust to. censure an individual traveller if he fail as an artist, or be 

ient in those branches of science which would have enriched 
his observations: every man who contributes to the stock of our 
knowledge is a benefactor to the public, and entitled to our respect 
and gratitude. But when expeditions for the purpose of discovery 
are undertaken by a public body, that body is censurable, if any 
thing be wanting to render the information full and complete. 
There could be no want of draftsmen and naturalists in the United 
’ States, and young men of liberal pursuits are never likely to be 
wanting in enterprize. The fault therefore rests with those who 
directed the expedition, and is probably imputable to the spirit of 
an ilhberal and parsimonious government. 

‘The expedition under Captains Lewis and Clarke was 

to Congress inthe beginning of 1803, and begun in the of the 


following 
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following year. The first notice of it was a summary narrative 
by Captain Lewis, which, with some account of the Indians, was 
presented to Congress in 1806, and afterwards re-printed in this 
country. ‘There is some curious matter in this publication, but the 
writer has not distinguished what is original and what is mere com- 
pilation, and has made free use of Carver's Travels without re- 
ferring to them. A second aiid fuller account by Patrick Gass, a 
serjeant in the party, was published at Pittsburgh, re-published 
here, and noticed in our second number. We have now the official 
narrative, printed from the American original, the sheets of which 
were forwarded to this country by the proprietors. It is a volume 
which, for weight and fullness, reminds us of old times, containing 
nearly as much as three quartos, such as quartos afe in these de- 
generate days.! 

The party consisted of nine young men from Kentucky, fourteen 
soldiers, who volunteered their services, two French watermen, an 
interpreter and hunter, and a black servant; all, except the last, 
were enlisted to serve as privates during the expedition, and. three 
serjeants were appointed from amongst them. In addition to 
these, seven soldiers and nine watermen were engaged to assist 
in carrying the stores, and if need should be, in repelling an 
attack, of which some apprehensions were felt in the earlier part 
of the journey. Cuptain Merewether Lewis, who was Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s private secretary, and Captain William Clarke, both officers 
of the army, were associated in the command. They embarked 
in three boats ; the first was a keel boat, fifty-five feet long, drawing 
three feet water ; a deck of ten feet in the bow and stern formed a 
forecastle and cabin, and the middle was covered by lockers, which 
might be raised so as to form a breast-work in case of attack ; 
the other two were perioques, in American language, or open 
boats, one of six, the other of seven oars; and two horses were 
to be led along the banks for the use of the hunters. On the 
14th.May, 1804, leaving their encampment at the mouth of the 
Wood Rives, a small stream which falls into the Mississippi op- 
posite to the entrance of the Missouri, they began the longest river 
voyage that has ever been undertaken since that of Orellana. They 
were not indeed amused by such tales as were told to Hennepin 
and to Marquette, when they explored the Mississippi; that it 
was full of monsters who devoured canoes as well as men; that 
the devil stopt its passage and sunk all those who ventured to 
approach the place where he stood, and that the river itself at 
last was swallowed up in the bottomless gulph of a tremendous 
whirlpool ; nor did ther expect to_meet wi e Spirits and Pig- 
umies, who were formerly said by the savages to inhabit the coun- 
tries through which they were to pass. But there was enough 
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to excite imagination in the wide region before them, even in an age 
when the fables of early and late invention had been alike exploded. 
In the vast tracts which they were about to explore, even as late 
as Carver’s time the kingdom of the Great Quivira; the Eldorado 
of N. America, was marked in the maps; it was in this direction 
that La Hontan placed the country of his bearded Mozeemleks, 
whose complexion was not darker than a Spaniard’s; who cece 
the borders of a great salt-water lake, on the shores of which they 
had six large walled cities and an hundred smaller towns, and whose 
neighbours, the ‘Tahulanks, ploughed with oxen; confined their 
women like the Italians, and used copper money, which the Baron 
ventured to represent in a print. Carver, whose veracity could not 
called in question, bad heard of a nation near the heads of the 
Missouri, whiter than the neighbouring tribes, and something in- 
ferior in stature, who cultivated the ground and in some degree the 
arts: and to the westward of those mountains, where the Missouri 
had its source on one’side, and the great River of the West on the 
other, he was told that a people dwelt, among whom gold was so 
plentiful, that their commonest utensils were made of it: they were 
supposed to be the old tributaries to Mexico, who fled thither from 
the Spaniards, and still believed the sea coasts to be infested with 
monsters like the great serpent of Urganda, breathing forth fire and 
smoke, and bearing about armed men im their inside. The exist- 
ence of the Welsh Indians in this part of the continent had been 
more positively asserted. General Bowles, the Cherokee, when in 
‘England; had been questioned concerning these descendants of 
Madoc; he declared that such a people were to be found, and 
when the map was laid before him and he was requested to indicate 
where, he laid his finger on one of the branches of the Missouri. 
Pike’s‘Travels had lessened che probability of finding such a tribe, 
but not éntirely destroyed it; and certain it was tbat if any dis- 
coveries either in natural history, or in the-history of man, were 
yet to be made in America, it must be in this direction. ‘The 
best authenticated accounts,’ says Patrick Gass, ‘ informed us that 
we were to pass through a country possessed by numerous power- 
ful and: warlike nations of savages, ‘oo stature, fierce, 
treacherous and cruel, and particularly hostile to white men; and 
fame had united with tradition in opposing mountains to our course, 
which ‘human enterprize and exertion would attempt in vain to pass.’ 
A hundred and thirty-three miles above the mouth of the Mis- 
souri, the Osage river falls ito it: the tribe of the same name give 
a strange history of themselves, and afford a curious instance of 
superstition yielding ‘to interest. “The founder of their nation, 
they say, was a snail, who being carried away by a flood, and left 
exposed on the shore, ‘was ripened by the heat of the-san‘into a 
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man; he married the Beaver’s daughter, and it was a point of re- 
ligion with their descendants never to kill a beaver, from a proper 
respect to their maternal relations: but since the fur trade has 
taught them the value of beaver skins, the tie of consanguinity has 
been forgotten, and the poor animals have nearly lost all the pri- 
vileges of kindred. ‘The name of a chief among the Osages and 
the Missouris is Inca: had this word in this signification been 
found among the Natchez, it would have been difficult not to infer 
a relationship between the suns of the Mississippi, and the solar 
rinces of Peru, however impossible to explain or account for it. 
Missouris, formerly a great and powerful nation, are now re- 
duced to about thirty families. 

About midsummer the party suffered very much from heat, thé 
thermometer rising as high as ninety-six, but they found grapes 
and raspberries to refresh them: boils broke out under their arms, 
on their legs, and on the parts most exposed to action ; a poultice 
of elm-bark or of Indian meal removed them ; they ascribed this 
disorder to the muddiness of the river water :—the facts that the 
water was muddy, and that they were plagued with boils, being 
sufficient to them for cause and effect.. The writer says that this 
did not affect the general health of the party, which was quite as 
good, if not better, than that of the same number of men-in any 
other situation ;—thongh he has said in the same paragraph, that they 
were occasionally troubled with dysentery—Early in August they 
had an interview with a party of Ottoes; to whom the change in 
the government was announced, and a present made of paint, orna- 
ments, powder, and whiskey, with some medals of honour for their 
chiefs, who were the Big Horse, the White Horse, the Little Thief, 
and a fourth who had the better name of Hospitality.. They were 
at war with the Mahas, and asked the travellers to mediate between 
them. The Mahas, four years before this time, bad lost four hun 
dred of their men, and their chief the Blackbird, by the small-pox. 
In Abyssinia, where this dreadful disease is supposed to have ori- 
ginated, when any person is seized with it, the neighbours surround 
the house and set bre to it, and consume it with its miserable mha- 
bitants. The American Indians regard the contagion with almost 
as much horror. The Mahas had been a powerful and warlike 
tribe till now ; when they saw their strength wasting by a malady 
which they could neither resist nor prevent, they became frantic ; 
they set fire to their village, arid many of them killed their wives 
and children to spare them the sufferings of disease, and that they 
might all go together to the land of souls. The deceased chief 
was buried upon the summit of a hill, about three hundred feet 
above the Missouri ;' a mound was raised over his body, and a pole 
fixed iw the centre, ‘The remainder of the tribe offered provisions 
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to him from time to time, and to gratify them the Americans left a 
flag upon the grave. 

One of the party having died soon after they past this place, they 
named Floyds river after him, and elected Patrick Gass, the homely 
journalist of the expedition, to the rank of serjeant, vacated by his 
decease. ‘The great Sioux river which falls mto the Missouri near 
Floyds, and like it from the north, is remarkable for having one of 
its creeks considered as sacred ground : the cliffs there are of that red 
stone of which the Indians make their calumets, and all being equally 
interested in procuring a supply of this material, the quarries are 
considered as a sanctuary where hostile tribes meet in peace. The 
men were now seized with disorders of the stomach, which, upon 
inquiry, were thought to proceed from a scum covering the surface 
of the water along the southern shore ; they took care to disperse 
this before they dipt for drink, and then the complaint ceased. 
The cause was soon ascertained; there was a great quantity of 
cobalt in one of the cliffs on this side, and Captain Lewis in 
making some experiment upon it, was much injured by its fumes 
and taste. Near this place is a singular mound which none of the 
neighbouring nations dare approach; they call it the mountain of 
Little People or Little Spirits, believing that it is the abode 
of dwarf devils in the human form, about a foot and a half high, 
with enormous heads, armed with sharp arrows, and always on the 
watch to kill those who come nigh their residence. Captai 
Lewis and Clarke, with a party of their men, made a four hours’ 
march to visit this place of terror, though the heat was so oppres- 
sive that their very dog was unable to bear the fatigue. They 
found in the midst of a large plain, and at the distance of eight 
er nine miles from any other hill, a large mound, the base of which 
is a regular parallelogram, the longest side being about three hun- 
dred yards, the shorter sixty or seventy: from the longest side it 
rises with a steep ascent from the north and south to the height of 
about seventy feet, having on the top a level twelve feet broad and 
ninety in length. The north and south extremities are connected 
by two oval borders which serve as new bases, and divide the. whole 
side into three steep but regular gradations from the plain. Not- 
withstanding the extreme symmetry of this hill, which made it at 
first sight appear artificial, they concluded, from the disposition of 
the strata, it might be natural. Another cause, besides the sin 
gularity of its appearance and situation, has contributed to its evil 
seport. The Indians always attribute an unusual assemblage of 
‘birds to some supernatural cause ; the wind blowing over the open 
plain, drives the insects against the hill, and the birds flock there 
m it of them. 

y were next invited to a camp of the Yanktons,.a tribe of the 


Sioux 
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Sioux nation. The chiefs described the wauts of their people; 
entreated the Americans to send them traders; begged for powder 
and ball, and for some of their great father’s milk,—a curious ap- 
pellation for spirits,—the bane of the Indian tribes! These Yank- 
tons have borrowed from the Kite Indians a military order or fra- 
ternity, which is the more remarkable when the universal system of 
Indian warfare is remembered. The members are bound to each 
other by friendship, and by a vow never to retreat or turn aside from 
any danger, and never to give way to their enemies; this oath they 
observe with suicidal punctilio. Crossing the Missouri on the 
ice, they came to a hole directly before them, which might 
easily have been avoided by going round; the foremost of this 
band deliberately walked in and was lost, and the others would 
have followed his example if they had not been prevented by 
force. They sit and encamp and dance together, distinct from 
the rest of the natives, and though they are generally young men 
from 30 to 35, they sit above the chiefs in council, and are more 
respected. The order consisted of 22 persons, but 18 had lately 
fallen in battle and the surviving four were dragged from the field 
by their countrymen. 

Soon after leaving these Indians they came to one of those 
ancient fortifications, of which so many have been discovered in the 
western states of America. ‘The French interpreters assured 
them that there were very many such, on the rivers Platte, Kanzas, 
Jacques, &c. A full account of those in the state of Ohio has 
been given by Mr. Mason Harris: from the trees which had 
grown and decayed there, it is estimated that they cannot be less 
than a thousand years old;—they are probably Toltecan remains, 
which now serve equally to provoke and baffle curiosity. ‘The 
next adventure was with a party of Teton Indians, a branch of 
the Sioux nation. A medal, a flag of the United States, a laced 
uniform coat, and a cocked hat and feather, were presented to the 
chief Untongasabao,—the Black Buffalo, who with _ oreraemahanton 
—the Buffalo Medicine, Wawzingo,—of the untranslated name, 
Matocoquepa,—the Second Bear, and a few other personages of 
equally significant appellation came on board. The explorers (to 
borrow a title of American extraction) amused them with an air- 
gun, and succeeded but too well in pleasing them with whisky; 
for they endeavoured to seize one of the perioques, and were only 
made te retire by a show of determined ition and by seeing 
a swivel pointed towardsthem. Captains Lewis and Clarke, who, 
of all discoverers have been the most uniformly unfortunate in giving 
names to places, called a willow-isle, off which they anchored, 
Bad-humoured island, in memory of this affray, and because they 
had made a Good-humoured island the prepeding day. On the 
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morrow the Tetons, having been taught a wholesome lesson of' 
respect, invited them to a dance, and the two captains were carried 
to the council-house of the tribe, and placed on a dressed buffalo 
skin by the side of the Black Buffalo himself. "The council-house 
formed three-fourths of a circle, covered at the top and sides with 
skins well dressed and sewed together. About 70 men formed a 
circle round the chief, a Spanish flag and the American one which 
he had’ just received were placed before him; and the pipe of 
peace was laid upon two forked sticks, about eight inches from 
the ground, with swansdown scattered under it. A dog, according 
to the general custom of the northern tribes, was the chief dainty of 
the feast; the best parts were held up to the flag as a sacrifice, 
the calumet was then smoked; and after the feast, which was not 
over till it became dark, the house ‘was cleared and a large fire 
kindled in the center to give light and warmth to the assembly, 
The dance then began, to the music of three instruments, a 
buffalo skin across a hoop, a long stick to which the hoofs of 
deer and goats were hung, and a small skin-bag with pebbles in 
it; five or six young men sung an extenipore song to the noise of 
these instruments, and the dance was worthy of the vocal and 
mstrumental accompaniment. It was first performed by women 
highly decorated, some carrying poles adorned with scalps, others 
holding guns, spears, and other trophies taken by their kinsmen in 
war; they arranged themselves in two columns, advanced towards 
each other with a shuffling step till they met, when the rattles were 
shaken, and they all shouted and shuffled back again. The male 
dance differed only in that the men made this movement by jump- 
ing up and down instead of shuffling. Between the dances one 
of the company came forward and told obscene stories. They 
were an ugly and ill made race,—filthy in their persons and more 
filthy m their food, carrying water for their drink in the paunches 
of the animals they kill, just as they are emptied, without being 
cleaned ;—they were cheerful, cunning and depraved. The men 
wore a mantle of buffalo skin dressed white and painted with 
uncouth figures, every man, perhaps, wearing his own history 
in these hieroglyphics. A more extraordinary ornament of the 
yoting men on gala days, is the skin of a polecat fixed to the heel 
of a moccasin to be dragged after it: they make tobacco pouches 
also of polecat skin, for the purpose, it may be presumed, of 
perfuming the contents to their taste. The face and body are 
generally painted with a mixture of grease and coal. There is a 
pe! feed institution among this people, to which we re- 
collect nothing similar in the accounts which we possess of savage 


tribes. The chief appoints two or three men to guard the camp 
by night and maintain order in it during the day ; seria 
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but a few days, when others are appointed to succeed them ; while 
it lasts, they must implicitly obey the chief, and in their turn be as 
implicitly obeyed by all other persons. In the scuffle with the 
explorers’ boat, one of these men by the chief’s orders put his 
arm round the mast to detain it: and nothing but the chief’s com- 
mand could have induced him to loose his hold; he must have died 
rather than have failed in obedience. Two Squaws quarrelled 
and were becoming outrageous, when one of these peace-pre- 
servers came up and without any ceremony whipt them both. 
Their dictingsiskeng mark consists in two or three raven skins fixed 
to the girdle behind the back in such a manner that the tails stick 
out horizontally from the body. They have also a split raven skin 
on the head, so fastened as to let the beak project from the fore- 
head. This latter badge somewhat resembles the head-dress of 
the Virginian conjurer as described by Hariot, and represented by 
De Bry—a blackbird worn upon the ear, as a symbol of magical 
art. When the tribe remove, their tents are carried by dogs which 
they train to bear great burdens. 

About a fortnight afterwards (Oct. 8.) they halted and pitched 
their camp near some villages of the Ricaras, among whom se- 
veral Frenchmen were living as interpreters or traders. Some 

uaws came to visit them in ‘ canoes’ made of a single buffalo 
skin stretched over a frame of basket work: canoe should rather 
imply a long and narrow boat ; these, by their shape and size, as well 
as texture, might more properly be called coracles. This tribe ex- 
hibited a rare example of good sense; when whisky was offered 
them they expressed their surprize that their father should present 
to them a liquor which would make them fools; and on another 
occasion, observed that no man could be their friend who tried to 
lead them into such follies. The excesses of the traders had dis- 
gusted them. Langsdorff notices a like forbearance in the Kalus- 
chians of Norfolk Sound, who, though they like brandy, abstain 
from it because of its effects, and lest, if they took it, they should 
fall into the power of the Russians. Such instances are very rare, 
and in North America spirits have done more to diminish the red 
race than the wars which Europeans have waged against them, or 
small-pox which they have introduced, The Ricaras were a fine 
tribe in stature and person, and with many good qualities, and in 
a state which might easily be improved into civilization if one of 
the wise quaker missionaries were among them. Their houses 
are circular or octagonal, from thirty to forty feet in diameter; the 
frame is filled up with willow branches and grass, and covered with 
clay, so as to form a warm and compact dwelling. They culti- 
vate the ground, and add to their own stores by robbing the nests 
of the prairie mice who lay up hoards of a large rich bean. The 

women 
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women were dissolute; the’custom was for the men to be ‘liberal 
in offering their wives and sisters, but if the ladies offered them- 
selves without the knowledge of their lords and masters, it was. 
considered a disgrace and av offence,—which, however, they were 
very ready to commit. Captain Clarke had a remarkably stout 
negro servant: they had never seen a negro before, and the fellow, 
to astonish them the more, told them he had been a wild. anizal, 
caught and tamed by his masters, and he shewed off feats of his 
extraordinary strength; they admired his colour, and considering 
him as a Merino man, were exceedingly desirous that he should 
improve the breed of Ricaras. 

Corporal punishment was inflicted upon one of the soldiers by 
sentence of a court-martial, in the presence of a Ricara chief, ‘who 
was so much affected that he wept aloud; and when the offence was 
explained to him and the necessity of the example, he replied, that 
examples were necessary, and he himself had given them by inflict- 
ing the punishment of death,—but they never flogged even a child. 
This tribe have some curious superstitions. A large oak-tree stands 
alone in a prairie * uninjured by a fire, which had consumed every 
thing round it; this remarkable escape was imputed to somé ex- 
traordinary power in the tree: it is a custom therefore with the 
Ricaras to fasten a string to it, and pass the other end of the 
string through a hole in the skin of their own necks; after re 
maining thus attached to the tree for some time, they think they be- 
come braver—considering, perhaps, that the string acts as a conduc- 
tor, and that the virtue of the tree, or its quality of invulnerability 
may thus pass into them. They read their own fortunes, public or 
private, in some sort of hieroglyphics painted upon a rock, and 
they worship three stones, two of which have some resemblance 
to human figures, and the third is like a dog. Concerning these 
they have a tradition, which Captain Clarke says, might adorn the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid. A youth loved a maid, whose parents 
would not consent to their marriage, he wandered away to lament 
his misfortune, his dog went with bim, and his mistress followed; 
they coutinued to wander, having nothing but grapes to subsist on, 
till some unknown power converted them into stone ; the trans- 
formation beginuing at the feet, and gradually ascending to the 
nobler parts, nothing remains unchanged except a bunch of grapes 
which the female holds in her hands till this day. ‘The explorers 
found abundance of grapes near the spot, and named one of the 
places which they passed Stone Idol creek in memory of the 








* If this word be merely a French synonime for savannah, which bas long been na- 
turalized, the Americans display little taste in preferring it. But perbaps it. may de- 
siguate open land in a woody country, whatever be the iuequalities of the ground, 
whereas savaangh (literally a sheet of land) can properly apply only to a level. 
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story ; but it does not appear that they went to.the spot, nor whe- 
ther the stones are sculptured, or present merely a rude and acci- 
dental resemblance sufficient for the shapings of imagination. 

It was the middle of October when the party visited these In- 
dians; the weather then gave indications of the approaching season, 
and at the end of the month they encamped for the winter, having 
advanced 1600 miles up the river. They had not yet reached an 
unexplored country ; Evans had been thus far several years before 
them in search of his countrymen the descendants of Madoc’s co- 
lony, and they met with several Frenchmen, and likewise some 
traders in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The place 
chosen for their encampment was near some Indian villages of the 
Mandans, Abnahaways, and Minnetarees; with the former of these 
tribes the Ricaras were at war, and peace was now made between 
them. The chiefs of these villages, according to the American 
system, were now recognized in their respective ranks in the name 
of the government of the United States; flags were given them, 
medals of the President, and others bearing the more useful repre- 
sentations of domestic animals, of a farmer sowing grain, and of a 
weaver’s loom. Other presents were added, of which, to the credit 
of the Indians, none was prized so highly as an iron corn mill, 
The Propria que maribus of these chiefs are of formidable ap- 
pearance in their own language, and of curious import.. There 
were ‘ the White Buffalo’s robe unfolded,’ (not to alarm the reader 


with the soucienne originals,) ‘ the Old Woman at a distance,’ 


‘the Little Wolf’s Medicine and the Two Tailed Calumet Bird, 
‘the Big Man and the Wolf Man,’ ‘ the Little Raven and the 
Little Fox,’ ‘ the Big White and the Big Thief” They expressed 
their satisfaction at having made peace with their enemies by the 
striking phrase, that their women might now put off their mocca- 

sins at night. 
. The three tribes lived in harmony with each other; their lan- 
ginges were different, but were gradually intermingling. The 
andans exemplify, in a striking manner, how vaturally sickness 
and healing impress untutored man with a sense of bis dependence 
upon unseen Powers, and thus give rise to superstition. They 
believe that one Great Spirit presides over them whom they call the 
Great Medicine ; every individual has his particular Medicine, which 
is sometimes an imaginary being, more frequently an animal, (as 
the Roman Catholic has his patron-saint,) to intercede for him with 
the Great Medicine ; and medicine is the appellative for whatever 
is mysterious or wonderful. The blacksmith’s bellows was a very 
great meditine. The Mandans and Minnetarees have each a 
medicine stone which is their great oracle. They send to consult 
Mt every spring concerning the prospects of the year, and it is oe. 
sulted 
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sulted also at other times on extraordinary occasions. It is a thick 
rous stone, twenty feet in circumference, with a smooth surface, 
deputies who visit it present it with the pipe, alternately taking 
a whiff themselves and oleridg the pipe to the stone; they then re- 
tire to an adjoining wood for the night, and in the morning white 
marks are found on the stone, which Captain Clarke well observes 
they who made them are at no loss to decypher. When any one 
is desirous of doing honour to his protecting spirit he gives an en- 
tertainment which is called a Medicine dance; he makes a feast, 
at which the unmarried women dance naked in open daylight, and 
prostitute themselves publicly in the intervals of the dance! The 
writer cannot be charged with offending decency in describing this 
abomination,—he has related another not less abominable, in Latin, 
from respect to decorum; but in both instances it is evident that 
he and his companion were not men who felt any pain at bebolding 
the degradation of human nature. Thanks, however, to these 
travellers, and to such as these, we shall no longer be pestered with 
rhapsodies in praise of savage life; it is now known, what never 
ought to have been doubted, that in that state the greater part of 
our virtues are never developed, and all the vices of brute man are 
called into full action. 

Notwithstanding the bestial indecency of their manners the men 
exercise a tremendous authority over the wives who venture to dis- 
pose of themselves. A woman after a quarrel with her husband 
took refuge in another house; for this offence her life, it seems, 
might legally have been taken, and the man accordingly beat her 
dreadfully and stabbed her in three places. She escaped to the 
American encampment, and thither he followed her to complete 
his revenge, but was persuaded to take her home. He said he had 
lent her to one of the serjeants for a night, and would give her 
to him if he would have her; the offer was not accepted, and they 
went their way by no means ina state of much apparent love. A 
wife of Le Borgne, as the one-eyed chief of the Minnetarees was 
called, eloped from him with a man who had been her lover before 
her marriage: the man deserted her, and, that she might not perish 
for want of subsistence, she was fain to return to her father’s house. 
As soon as Le Borgne heard this he quietly walked there; she was 
sitting near the fire, and, without noticing her, he began to smoke 
with the father. The old men of the village now joined them, for 
they had followed Le Borgne, knowing his temper, in the hope of 
appeasing him. He continued calmly to smoke as long as he 
thought proper, then, rising to depart, he took the woman by her 
hair, led her to the door, and with a arp“ stroke of his tomahawk 
put ber to death before her father’s eyes! Yet this same man behaved 
‘very differently some time afterwards on a like occasion. — 
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of his wives eloped ; the youth with whom she fled was not able to 
support her, and they both returned to the village, where the woman 
presented herself before her husband and entreated forgiveness. 
Le Borgne sent for the youth, who came expecting to be put to 
death. ‘The chief mildly asked them if they still loved each other; 
and when they replied that nothing but want could have induced 
them to separate, he gave up his wife to the paramour and presented 
him with three horses.’ 

The Mandans have an odd tradition of their origin. They be- 
lieve that their whole nation in the beginning resided in a large vil- 
lage under ground near a subterraneous lake. A vine extended its 
roots down to this village, and gave them a glimpse of our upper 
light. Some adventurers climbed up by these roots and brought 
back so good a report of buffaloes and fruit, and so tempting a 
sample of grapes, that the whole nation resolved to emigrate to the 
better region; men, women, and childrén, accordingly ‘began to 
ascend, but when about balf of them had reached the surface, the 
vine broke under the weight of a corpulent woman, and the ascent 
was closed upon her and the rest of the nation. They expect to 
return after death to this their original seat; but there will be a lake 
to cross before they reach the village of their fathers, and the wicked, 
because of the burden of their sins, will be unable to effect the pas- 
sage. One of their elders during the winter, just as he was dying, 
desired to be drest in his best robe when he was dead, carried to a 
hill, and there seated on a stone with his face toward their former 
place of abode, that he might go straight to his brother who had 
gone before him to the ancient age under ground. This man had 
seen 120 winters. ‘They are a very hardy race and support cold 
im a manner which the Americans had thought impossible, though 
they themselves were tolerably case-hardened,—a party, with Cap- 
fain Lewis at their head, encamping out, and having, Patrick Gass 
ay a tolerable lodging with the assistance of the hides of the buf- 

oes they had killed, at a time when proof spirits were frozen in 
fifteen minutes. ‘The horses are as hardy as themselves; by day 
they are let loose to search for grass; at night they are collected, 
and receive an armful of small boughs of the cotton wood, which, 
being very juicy, soft, and brittle, ‘form a nutritious food ; and this 
keeps them in tolerable case. This tree resembles the Lombardy 
poplar, and does not exceed eighteen inches diameter in its growth. 

t is curious that these tribes, who have horses, should use their 

for draught and their women for burden. 

Indians have a game, which the Americans supposed to 
he a rude imitation of billiards, probably invented by the French 
in Canada ; it was played with stone draftsmen on a wooden floor 
fifty yards im length ; the ‘sticks ‘are ‘about four feet long with two 
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short pieces at one end in the form.of a man, so fixed that. the 
whole will slide along the smooth floor, The players ren along the 
floor and, when about half way, slide the sticks after the draftsmen. 
This game must be greatly esteemed, or so much labour would not 
be bestowed in smoothing and joining the floor for it. Some of the 
Mandans and Ricaras make beads by a process which they are said 
to have learnt from some prisoners of the Snake Fndian nation. 
The method is described by Captain Clarke ; but it has manifestly 
been acquired originally from some European artist, and indeed 

uires European materials, pounded glass of different colours 
being amon ingredients. 

The euher while they continued at their wintering place was 
intensely cold. On December 11th, the thermometer at sunrise 
stood at 2t° below 0°, the ice in the atmosphere, says the journalist, 
being so thick as to render the weather hazy, and give the a - 
ance of two suns reflecting each other. Aguin, ‘ the air was filled 
with icy particles resembling a fog.” ‘Fhese are the spiculz of ice 
which some traveller (Professor Richardson, if we recollect rightly,) 
describes, as having noticed in Russia,—literally the arrows of 
frost. In another place the journalist. says, ‘a frost fell during 
the night nearly a quarter of an inch in depth and continued to fal 
till the sun had gained some height’ frost seems to be used here as 
synonimous with rime. Few were injured in their limbs by the 
severe cold to which they exposed themselves, but most of the 

rty suffered in their eyes. e remedy, which perhaps they 
ears from the savages, was ‘ to sweat the part affected by holding 
the face over a hot stone and receiving the fumes from snow thrown 
onit.’ Steller’s remedy for a like affection was the white of an egg 
with camphire and sugar rubbed upon a pewter plate till it foamed, 
then tied mm a handkerchief and bound upon the forehead. Several 
traders were here from the British fort and factory on the Assine- 
boin river about 150 miles distant, The Mandans and Ricaras 
received all their supplies of European articles from that factory 
through the Assineboin and Knistenaux Indians, and, being thus 
dependent upon those tribes, were fain to brook insults, which 
they expressed a desire of revenging if the Americans would furnish 
them with arms and ammunition. . A great jealousy is expressed 
of the British traders. ‘ Seven of the North-West Company's 
traders arrived, and one of their interpreters having undertaken to 
circulate among the Indians unfavourable reports, it became ne- 
cessary to warn them of the consequence if they did not desist 
from such proceedings.’ Again, ‘ we told the chiefs that we had 
heard of the British trader, Mr. Laroche, having attempted to 
distribute medals and flags among-them, but that those emblems 


could not be received from any other than the American nation 
F without 
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without incurring the displeasure of their great father the Presi- 
dent.’ There is much curious matter upon the subject of the fur 
trade in an Appendix which has not been included in the English 
edition 


The ice did not break up till the middle of March. At this time 
the Indians are employed in a remarkable kind of chase. The 
surrounding plains are set on fire ; fresh grass then springs up, and 
this is said to tempt the buffaloes to cross the river. On the way 
they often find themselves on floating ice, and dart with astonishing 
agility from one piece to another; sometimes, it is said, touching 
lightly upon a cake not more than two feet square; but in this 
situation, where they can neither fight nor fly, the hunter takes them 
to advantage, and, when he has given his prey its death wound, 
paddles it to shore on his icy float. On the 7th April the 
adventurers renewed their journey, sending off, at the same time, 
their barge with dispatches to the government, and the subjects in 
natural history which they had collected as a present for the Presi- 
dent. The party now consisted of thirty-two persons. <A French 
interpreter, by name Chaboneau, had been engaged at this place, 
and it was hoped that his wife would be equally useful, for she was 
a Snake Indian who had been taken in war by the Minnetarees and 
sold to her present husband. They went in two large perioques 
and six small canoes. ‘The Squaw was found serviceable in a way 
which had not been foreseen. When they stopped for dinner she 
found out the holes of the mice, opened them with a large stick, 
and supplied the party with wild artichokes of the Jerusalem (gi- 
rasole) kind, which these creatures hoard in great quantities. 

Summer comes close upon the skirts of winter in these climates ; 
five days after they set out several of the men threw off all their 
clothes retaining only something round the waist,—a fashion which 
was found more convenient, because the river was so shallow that, 
in some places, they were obliged to wade. The fashion must have 
been convenient to the mosquitos also who now began to annoy them. 
On the 14th they reached a part of the river beyond which no white 
man had ever been. The bluffs along the river bore vestiges of fire, 
and, in some places, were actually burning, throwing out much 
smoke with a strong sulphureous smell ; they are composed of ‘ a 
mixture of yellow clay and sand with many horizontal strata of car- 
bonated wood resembling pit-coal, from one to five feet in depth, 
and scattered through the bluff at different elevations, some as high 
as el feet above the water; great quantities of pumice-stone 
and lava, or rather earth which seemed to have been boiled and 
then hardened by exposure, being seen in many parts of the hills 
where they were broken and washed down into gullies by the rain 
and melting snow. Captain Clarke says there is reason to believe 

x¥@ that 
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that the strata of coal in the hills cause the fire; it is the fault of the 
government tliat there was no naturalist in this expedition, and 
it is to the credit of the officers who conducted it that they 
should so carefully have observed all they saw and recorded it as it 
appeared to them. ‘ We found several stones,’ they say, ‘ which 
seemed to have been wood first carbonated and then petrified: by the 
action of the waters of the Missouri, which has the same effect or 
many vegetable substances.’ Patrick Gass ‘ saw part of a log quite 
petrified, and of which good whetstones, or hones, could be made.’ 
Salt also is abundautly produced on the surface of the earth; many 
of the streams which come from the hills were strongly impregnated 
with it. Up the Whiteearth river the salts were so abundant as, _ 
in some places, perfectly to whiten the ground. ‘The party were 
now tormented with sore eyes occasioned by sand, which was driven 
from the sand bars in such clouds as often to bide from them the 
view of the opposite bank. The particles of this sand are so fine 
and light that it floats for miles in the air like a column of thick 
smoke and penetrates every thing: ‘ We were compelled,’ says the 
writer, ‘ to eat, drink, and breathe it very copiously. 

April 26th they reached the Yellowstone river, which they learnt 
from the Indians rises in the rocky mountains near the Missouri 
and the Platte, and is navigable for canoes almost to its head; it 
_ the Missouri with almost an equal stream, the bed of the 

ater river, just above the confluence, being 520 yards, the water 
at that time occupying only 330 and the channel deep; the Yel- 
lowstone had 2 wider channel with less water; the bed, including 
its sand bars, was 858 yards, the watér 297, and in its deepest part 
12 feet; but it was falling and they judged it to be then at its sum- 
mer height. This place was thought highly eligible for a trading 
establishment, and probably will not long remain unoccupied, as ad- 
venturers were already pushing in that direction in search of beavers. 
Perhaps in another century this poor animal will be extirpated in 
America as it has been in Europe. Thus far the adventurers had 
met with no enemies and few difficulties; they now commenced 
hostilities with the bears, of whom they had heard formidable ac- 
counts from the Indians. ‘The Indians stood in great fear of Bruin, 
never ventured to attack him but in parties of six or eight, and be- 
fore they went out to give him battle. painted themselves and per- 
formed the same ceremonies as if they were going to war; even 
with all this advantage of numbers they were often defeated and 
obliged to retreat with loss. Bruin knows his strength and rather 
attacks a man thar avoids him, which must in him be: pure gal- 
lantry, any thing rather than flesh being his food,—ants, sects of 
various kinds, eggs, fish, honey,—indeed it is difficult to say what 
he does not eat. ‘The first whom they encountered: were —, 
an 
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and these they conceived to be the most formidable species, but 
they found. the brown ones equal in size and ferocity, and not less 
tenacious of life. The American black bear is said to.be a timid 
animal, who runs away either from man or dog; Carver's acquain- 
tance must have been among this breed. La Hontan observed the 
difference of disposition between them and the brown, (rougedtres,) 
the colour which Captain Clarke describes,—a reddish or bay 
brown; these he says are méchans and ready to attack. A brown 
bear, after being shot five times through the lungs and receiving 
four other wounds, swam half across the river to a sand bar. ‘This 
creature measured 8 feet 7$in. from the nose to the extremity of 
the hind feet, and his heart was as big as that of a large ox, his maw 
ten times larger. Another, after being shot through the middle of 
the lungs, pursued his enemy for half a mile, then travelled more 
than a mile in another direction, and dug, as if for his grave, a 
hole for himself in the earth two feet deep and five feet long, in 
which he was found by the hunters. The skin of this beast was a 
burden for two men. ‘ We had rather,’ says Captain Clarke, 
‘encounter two Indians than meet a single brown bear; their very 
track in the mud or sand, which we have sometimes found eleven 
inches long and seven and a quarter wide, exclusive of the talons, 
is alarming. The wonderful power of life which they possess 
renders them dreadful; ‘there is no chance of killing them by a’ 
single shot unless the ball goes through the brain.’ Yet notwith- 
standing their sense of the danger the Americans could never resist 
the temptation of attacking such noble game. Six of the party, all 
good hunters, having sight of @ large one of the brown breed, came 
unperceived within forty paces of him; four of them then fired and 
each lodged a ball in his body, two of which went directly through 
the lungs.. The brave beast made at them instantly; as he came 
near, the two men who had reserved their shot both wounded him ; 
oue of the balls broke his shoulder and retarded his motion for a 
moment; before they could reload he was so near that they all ran 
to the river; two jumped into the canoe, the other four separated, 
hid themselves among the willows, and firing as fast as they could 
reload, struck him repeatedly, but every shot seemed as if it only 
served to guide him, and he pursued two of them so closely that at 
last they threw aside their guns and pouches, and jumped down a 
perpendicular bank of twenty feet into the water. Even this did 
not secure them; Bruin sprang after them, and was within a few 
feet of the hindermost, when one of the hunters from the shore shot 
am in the head. It was found that eight balls had past through 
im. 

There was abundance of less noble game, deer, and elk, and 
buffaloe., The antelope has a strange curiosity by which both the 
¥3 hunters 
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hunters and the wolves easily decoy it to its ruin. At first sight 
this fleet and quick-eyed animal takes fright and sets off full speed; 
the hunter lies down and lifts up his arm, or his bat, or his foot, 
and then the creature returns on a light trot to look at him and see 
what he is, going and returning two or three times till it comes 
within reach of the rifle. In like manner the wolves crouch down 
and, if the antelope be frightened, they repeat the manceuvre ; 
sometimes, it is said, relieving each other (for they hunt in com- 
pany) till they have decoyed their victim from the herd. A niost 
frightful destruction is made among the buffaloes, by a different 
stratagem. An Indian covers himself with the skin of one of these 
animals, the ears and horns fastened on his own head so as to de- 
ceive the unsuspecting herd. ‘Thus accoutred, he creeps between 
them and one of the river precipices ; his companions in the mean- 
time get on the rear and side of the herd, and, at a concerted signal, 
give chace. The buffaloes take the alarm and run toward the 
decoy; he leads them as fast as possible to the precipice, and se- 
cures himself in some crevice which he has marked; those at the 
brink are driven on by the hindmost, who see no danger but from 
the hunters, and the whole are thus precipitated down m such wum- 
bers that, after the Indians have taken all they can dis of, and 
the wolves glutted themselves, the air is tainted with the carcasses 
which remain !—The wolves here are of two species; the small 
wolf of the prairie is one; this, which is very delicately formed, 
fleet, and active, is not large enough singly to attack an antelope; 
they usually therefore go in parties of ten or twelve. ‘They live in 
burrows and sally out in a body against any animal which they can 
overpower, but on the slightest alarm retreat into their holes: their 
bark is exactly that of a small dog; the colour a reddish brown 
and the fur much coarser than that of the fox. The second species 
is of all colours from a creamy white to a blackish brown; its cry 
is a howl, and it continually skulks about the skirts of the buffaloe 
herds to attack the weary or wounded. The wolf of the Atlantic 
states Captain Clarke thinks is not known on that side of the river 
Platte. 

Among the presents which were sent to the President were some 
horns of the mountain sheep, called by the Mandans ahsahta, and 
by these travellers the argalja, but more frequently the big-horn, in 
the usual taste of their nomenclature. Whether it be the ovis 
ammon, they have given no description which can enable us to de- 
cide; it is merely said that the animal is about the size of a small 
elk or large deer, the horns winding like those of a ram, though 
larger and thicker. Gass is somewhat more minute ; he says they 
are of a dun colour, except on the belly and round the rump, where 
they are white ; that they have a fine soft hair, and that they tae 
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little resemble sheep except in the head, horns, and feet. He 
speaks of one whose horns were two feet long and four feet in 
diameter at the reot, and of another whose horns weighed twenty- 
five pounds the pair. This can hardly be the original of the com- 
mon sheep; domestication would not have thus diminished the 
horns, altered the form, and converted the hair mto wool; that will 
probably be found in another animal, to be mentioned hereafter, of 
which only the skin has yet been seen by any European. The big- 
horn was first met with at Two-Thousand-Mile, as Captains Lewis 
and Clarke named one of their stations. 

The country thus far had presented few striking features, but was 
generally what the Americans call handsome. From the mouth of 
the Missouri to the Platte, (about 600 miles,) it is described as very 
zich Jand with a sufficient quantity of timber; for the next 1500 
miles ‘ second rate land, rather billy than level ; cotton-wood 
and wi along the course of the streams; the upland almost 
entirely without trees and spreading into boundless prairies. There 
are Indian paths along the river, but not following its windings; 
there are also roads made by the buffaloes and other animals; the 
buffaloe road being at least ten feet wide. ‘The appearances of 
fire had now ceased ; the salts were still‘seen in the ravines and at 
the base of the small hills. Gass remarks that there is no dew in 
this country and very little rain, and he asks if it can be owing to 
the want of timber? ‘The air, as in all countries where salt is thus 
produced, is exceedingly dry; well seasoned wood was observed 
to shrink and the joints opened ; and a table spoonful of water ex- 
posed to the air evaporated in 36 hours, when the glass stood only 
at the temperate point during the greatest heat of the day. They 

the bed of several streams, which, at this time, con- 

tained only a few standing pools; one of them was as wide as the 
Missouri itself, about half a mile, and this they named Bigdry 
River, being the second of the name besides Bigdry Creek and 
Littledry Creek. Of all people who ever imposed names upon a 
newly discovered country the Americans have certainly been the 
most unlucky in their choice: witness Bigmuddy River, and Little- 
muddy River, Littleshallow River, Good: Woman River, Little 
Good W oman Creek, Grindstone Creek, Cupboard Creek; Biscuit 
Creek, Blowing Fly Creek, cum multis aliis in the same delightful 
taste. When this country shall have its civilized inhabitants, its 
cities, its scholars, and its poets, how sweetly will such names sound 
in American verse ! 

Ye plains where sweet Big-muddy rolls along, 

And Tea-Pot, one’ day to be famed in song, 

Where swans’on Biscuit and on Grindstone glide, 

And willows‘wave' upon Good Woman's'side! 
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How shall your happy streams in after time 
Tune the soft lay and fill the sonorous rhyme ! 
Blest bards, who in your amorous verse will call 
On murmuring Pork and gentle Cannon-Ball ; 
Split-Rock, and Stick-Lodge, and Two-Thousand-Mile, 
White-lime, and Cupboard, and Bad-humour’d Isle! 
Flow, Little-Shallow, flow! and be thy stream 
Their great example, as it will their theme! 
Isis with Rum and Onion must not vie, 
Cam shall resign the palm to Bowing Flys 
And Thames and Tagus yield to great Big-Little-Dry. | 


These Bigdry and Littledry rivers were all on the south of the 
Missouri, and plainly shew what the rains must be in the wet sea- 
son; Captain Clarke supposed that the channels were dry during 
the summer, autumn, and winter. In the whole country which they 
had traversed since they left the Mandans they had seen only two 
fine springs of fresh water; all the others were small and mostly 


impregnated with salt, with Which they believed the Missouri itself. 


to be tainted. Perhaps it was owing to the water which they drank 
that the party were so much plagued with boils; the sore eyes of 
which they complain may have been probably occasioned by the 
constant reflection of the sun upon the water. They were now ap- 
proaching a different climate. On May 11th, eight days after they 
had past ‘Two-Thousand-Mile Creek, they saw the first pines and 
soon afterwards they had slight showers, and dew, and fog. On 
the 26th, from the highest summit of the hills on the north side, 
Captain Lewis first caught a distant view of the Rock Mountains, 
‘ the object,’ says the writer, ‘ of all our hopes and the reward of 
all our ambition. On both sides of the river, and at no great dis- 
tance from it, the mountains followed its course; above these, at 
the distance of fifty miles from us, an irregular range of mountains 
spread themselves from W. to NW. of his position.. To the north 
of these a few elevated points, the most remarkable of which broe 
N. 65° W. appeared above the horizon, and, as the sun shone on 
the snows of their summits, he obtained a clear and satisfactory 
view of those mountains which close on the Missouri the passage 
to the Pacific.’ A strange figure of speech, when the Missouri 
ising in those mountaius flows from them in an opposite direc- 
tion; 

The general width of the river was now about 200 yards; it had 


become very rapid with a very perceptible descent; the shoals were. 


more frequent and the rocky points at the mouth of the gullies more 
difficult to pass. The tow-line, whenever the banks would permit 
it, had been found the safest mode of ascending the stream, and the 
most expeditious except under a sail with a steady breeze: but 
this seems not to have been foreseen, or not to, have been properly 
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provided for; for their ropes are now complained of, as being al- 
most all made of elk skin, and much worn and rotted by exposure 
to the weather, At this time every thing depended upon them. 


* We are sometimes,” says the journal, ‘ obliged to steer the canoes 
through the points of sharp rocks rising a few inches above the surface 
of the water, and so near to each other that, if our ropes gave way, the 
force of the current drives the sides of the canoe against them, and must 
inevitably upset them or dash them to pieces., Several times they gave 
way, but fortunately always in places where there was room for the 
canoe to turn without striking the rock; yet with all our precautions it 
was with infinite risk and labour that we past these points.’ 


To add to these difficulties there fell a heavy rain, which made the 
banks so slippery that the men who drew the towing-lines could 
scarcely keep their footing, and the mud was so adhesive that they 
could not wear their moccasins; a fourth of the time they were ob- 
liged to be up to their armpits in the cold water, and frequently to 
walk over sharp fragments of rock; yet painful as this toil was they 
bore it not merely with patience, but ‘ib cheerfulness. Earth and 


stones also were falling from the high bluffs, so that it was danger- 
ous to pass under them. The difficulties of this part of the way 
were soon rewarded by some of the most extraordinary scenery 
which any travellers have ever described. The description may 
best be given in the words of the Journal, 


‘ At nme miles we came to a high wall of black rock, rising from the 


water's edge on the south, above the cliffs of the river: this continued 
about a quarter of a mile, and was succeeded by a high open plain, till 
three miles further a second wall two hundred feet high rose on the same 
side. Three miles further a wall of the same kind, about two hundred 
feet high and twelve in thickness, appeared to the north. These hills 
and river-cliffs exhibit a most extraordinary and romantic appearance : 
they rise in most places nearly perpendicular from the water, to the 
height of between two and three hundred feet, and are formed of very 
white sandstone, so soft as to yield readily to the impression of water : 
in the a part of which lie imbedded two or three horizontal strata 
of white freestone insensible tu the rain, and on the top is a dark rich 
loam, which forms a gradually ascending plain, from a mile to a mile 
and a half in extent, when the hills again rise abruptly to the height of 
about three hundred feet more. In trickling down the cliffs, the water 
has worn the soft sandstone into a thousand grotesque figures, among 
which, with a little fancy, may be discerned elegant ranges of freestone 
buildings, with columns variously sculptured, and ro agar. long and 
élegant galleries, while the parapets are adorned with statuary: on a 
nearer approach they represent every form of elegant ruins; columns, 
some with pedestals and capitals entire, others mutiluted and prostrate, 
some rising pyramidally over each other till they terminate in a sharp point. 
These are varied by niches, alcoves, and the customary appearances of de- 
solated magnificence : the illusion is increased by the number of martins, 
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who have built their globular nests in the niches, and hover over these 
columns ; as in our country they are accustomed to frequent large stone 
structures. As we advance there seems no end to the visionary enchant- 
ment which surrounds us. In the midst of this fantastic scenery are 
vast ranges of walls, which seem the productions of art, so regular is 
the workmanship: they rise perpendicularly from the river, sometimes 
to the height of one hundred feet, varying in thickness from one to 
twelve feet, being equally as broad at the top as below. The stones of 
which they are formed are black, thick, and durable, and composed of 
a large portion of earth, intermixed and cemented with a small quantity 
of sand, and-a considerable portion of talk or quartz. These stones are 
almost invariably regular parallelipeds of unequal sizes in the wall, but 
equally deep, and laid regularly in ranges over each other like bricks, 
each breaking and covering the interstice of the two on which it rests ; 
but though the perpendicular interstice be destroyed, the horizontal one 
extends entirely through the whole work: the stones too are propor- 
tioned to the thickness of the wall in which they are employed, being 
largest in the thickest walls. The thinner walls are composed of a sin- 
gle depth of the paralleliped, while the thicker ones consist of two or 
more depths: these walls pass the river at several places, rising from 
the water’s edge much above the sandstone bluffs, which they seem to 
penetrate; thence they cross in a straight line on either side of the 
- river, the plains over which they tower to the height of from ten to 
seventy feet, until they lose themsélves in the'second range of hills : 
sometimes they run parallel in several ranges near to each other, some- 
times intersect each other at right angles, and have the appearance of 
ancient houses or gardens.’—p. 174. 

Gass also in his brief notes expresses his admiration of this sce- 
nery ; the cliffs, he says, seem as if built by the hand of man, and 
are so numerous that they appear like the ruins of an ancient city. 
On the third day after this remarkable pass, they came to a fork in 
the river which completely perplexed them; for though the Minne- 
tarees had, as they thought, minutely described the course of the 
Missouri, or the Ahmateahza as they call it, they had said nothing of 
this junction, The north branch was 200 yards wide, the south 
$70, but the north was the deepest stream ; its waters had that mud- 
diness which the Missouri bears into the Mississippi, and its ‘air and 
character,’ in Captain Clarke’s phrase, so resembled the Mis- 
souri, that almost all the men believed “was the -course to be’ 
pursued. ‘The two leaders thought otherwise ; it was known that 
the Missouri came from the mountains, and they reasoned that this 
stream would probably be the clearest of the two. ‘There was too 
much at stake to allow of their proceeding upon any uncertainty. 
Captain Lewis therefore with six men went to explore the northern 
river, while Captain Clarke and five others went upon. the same 
errand up the south ; the remainder of the party were left to enjoy 
needful rest ; their feet had been much bruised eenendner~4 
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the last days, and this respite came seasonably, ‘The former having 
gone about threescore miles were convinced that the stream came 
too far from the north for their route to the Pacific. On their re- 
turn they were exposed to the greatest dangers. The rain had made 
the bluffs slippery, which as they went gave them firm footing; at a 
narrow pass some thirty yards in Jength Captain Lewis slipped, and 
had he not recovered himself by means of his espontoon, must have 
fallen over a precipice of about ninety feet into the river. One of 
the men behind him lost his footing about the middle of the pass, 
and slipped to the verge, where he lay on his belly, his right arm 
and leg over the precipice, while with the other arm and leg he was 
with difficulty holdmg on. Captain Lewis, concealing the fear 
which he felt, told him he was im no danger, and bade him take 
his knife out of his belt with his right hand, and dig a hole in the 
side of the bluff for his right foot. With great presence of mind 
the man did this, and thus raised himself on his knees, he was then 
directed to take off his moccasins and come forward on hands and 
knees, holding the knife in one hand and the rifle in the other. In 
this manner he crawled till he reached a secure spot. The other 
men who had not attempted this pass were ordered to return and 
wade the river atthe foot of the bluff, where they found it breast-high ; 
and the party finding that any difficulty was preferable to the dan- 
ger of cressing the slippery heights, continued to proceed along the 
bottom, sometimes in the mud of the low grounds, sometimes up 
to their arms in the water, and when it became too deep to wade, 
they cut foot-holds with their knives in the sides of the bank. 
Captain Clarke meantime having examined the south branch as far 
as forty-five miles in a straight line, was satisfied that this was the Mis- 
souri ; the Indians had told him that the Falls lay a little to the south 
of sunset from them, and that the river was nearly transparent at that 
place; he thought also that if this, which was the wider stream, was 
not the Missouri, it was scarcely possible that the Indians should not 
have mentioned it. But all the men were of a contrary opinion ; 
one of them, who was an experienced waterman on this river, gave 
it as his decided judgment that the north fork was the genuine Mis- 
souri ; their belief rested upon this, and they said they would wil- 
lingly follow the Captain wherever he pleased to lead, but they 
feared that the south fork would soon terminate in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and’ leave them at a great distance from the Columbia. The 
captains upon this occasion, with a proper reliance upon their own 
judgment, and a not less proper respect to the opinions of the men, 
determined that Captain Lewis should ascend the southern branch 
by land, till he reached either the falls or the mountains which would 
decide the question. And here, to lighten the labour as much as 
possible, they resolved to leave one of the perioques, and all the 
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heavy baggage they could spare, together with some provisions, salt,. 
powder, and tools. ‘The boat was drawn upon the middle of a 
small island, and fastened to the trees. The goods were deposited 
in.a caché, which, like the Moorish matamore, is a subterraneous 
magazine, nage as it descends, from a very small aperture ; the 
mouth being a circle of about twenty inches in diameter. In this the 
goods were laid upon a flooring of dry sticks, which were also 
placed round the sides ; they were covered with a dry skin, on which 
the earth was trodden, and lastly the sod was replaced over the 
opening so as not to betray the slightest marks of an excavation ; 
the earth as it was dug up having been carefully removed. 

Captain Lewis was not in good plight for the march which he 
had undertaken ; he had been afflicted with dysentery, and when 
he halted for dinner the first day, he was attacked with violent pains 
and high fever.; he therefore encamped for the night, and having 
brought no medicine with him, ventured upon a bold experiment.. 
He boiled the small twigs of the choke-cherry till they produced a 
strong black decoction of an astringent bitter taste ; a pint of this 
he took at sun-set, and repeated the dose in an hour. By ten o’clock 
he was relieved from all pain, a gentle perspiration ensued, the fever 
abated, and in the morning he was perfectly recovered. On the 
third day’s march the sound of falling waters was heard, and a spray 
which seemed driven by the high south-west wind rose above the 
plain like a column of smoke, and vanished in an instant. The 
sound soon became too tremendous to be mistaken for any thing 
but the great falls of the Missouri, and having travelled seven miles 
after first hearing it he reached a scene, which had never before 
been beheld by civilized man. The river forms a succession of ra- 
pids, cataracts and falls for about seventeen miles; at the great 
fall it is 300 yards wide, for about a-third part of which it falls in 
one smooth even sheet over a precipice of eighty-seven feet ; the 
other part being broken by projecting rocks ‘forms a splendid 
prospect of perfectly white foam 200 yards in length,’ with all that 
glory of refracted light, and:everlasting sound, and infinity of mo- 
tion, which make a great waterfall the most magnificent of all earthly 
objects. ‘There is another fall of fifty feet where the river is at least 
a quarter of a mile in breadth. In the midst of the river, below a 
third fall of about twenty-six feet, is a little island well covered 
with timber, where an eagle bad built its nest in a cotton-wood 
tree, amid the eternal mists of the cataract. The Indians had par- 
ticularly mentioned this striking object. About a mile below the 
upper fall, and about twenty-five yards from the river, a spring 
rises which is said to be perhaps the largest in America, but its size 
is not otherwise described. e water, which is extremely pure 
and cold, ‘ boils up from among the rocks and with such force a 
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the centre, that the surface seems higher there than the earth on the 
sides of the fountam, which is a handsome turf of green grass.’ It 
falls into the river over some steep irregular rocks, with a sudden 
ascent of about six feet in one part of its course: and so great i? the 
quantity of water which it pours forth that ‘ its bluish cast’ is distin- 
guishable in the less transparent Missouri for half a mile, notwith- 
standing the rapidity of the river. hee. 

‘— But Captain Lewis had nearly terminated his life and his disco- 
veries this day together. Falling in with a herd of a thousand buf- 
faloes he shot one of them ‘ for supper,’ and watching to see him 
fall, neglected to reload his rifle. A large brown bear, who seems 
to have been equally disposed for supper, meantime had fixed his 
eyes and his appetite upou Captain Lewis, and was stealing towards 
him, so as to be within twenty steps before he was perceived. In 
the first. moment of surprize the captain lifted his gun, but remem- 
bering instantly that it was not charged, he saw there was no hope 
of safety but in flight. He was in an open level plain, and the near- 
est tree at least 300 yards off, towards this he thought to retreat 
in a quick walk, but as soon as he turned Bruin ran full speed and 
open-mouthed upon him. It was now a fair race, and four legs gaining 
fast upon two, it flashed into:the captain’s mind that if he got ito the 
water to such a depth that the bear would be obliged to attack him 
swimming, there would be still some chance of his life ; he there- 
fore turned short, plunged into the river about waist-deep, and 
facing about presented the point of his espontoon. The bear was 
not a game bear, for as soon as he saw his antagonist face him in a 
position of defence, the fairly wheeled round and took to his heels. 

Upon receiving Captain Lewis’s report, the boats advanced as 
far as they could, up the most rapid water, says Gass, that ever 
any craft was taken through. A long portage was now to be made, 
and this required much preparation and new arrangements. The 
remaining perioque was left, as not likely to be serviceable when 
they drew nearer to the source of the river; its mast supplied two 
axle-trees for carriages, upon which the canoes were drawn over- 
land,—a fortunate circumstance, as the only wood they could find 
upon the spot was soft and brittle ; both wheels, however, and axles 
failed, but not till they had completed the portage within half a 
mile. Part of the way they hoisted the sail of one of the canoes 
and the wind carried her for some distance. Another caché was 
made: ‘They had brought with them the iron frame work of a boat, 
which they lined with willow bark, and covered with elk and buf- 
salo skins. As no tar could be procured with which to make her 
seams secure, it was hoped that a composition of pounded charcoal, 
bees wax, and buffaloe tallow would suffice. With this the boat 
was ‘payed; she swam well, and they had loaded her and were on 
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the point of setting out, when it was discovered that the composi- 
tion was cracking and falling off. Where any hair had been left 
upon the: buffalo skins. it adhered,—but not foreseeing this they had 
shaved the hides. It was too late to remedy the error, even had it 
deen possible ; but the buffaloes had forsaken them. Two canoes 
therefore were constructed of such wretched materials as the cotton- 
wood afforded. In these operations nearly a month was consumed, 
during which they endured many annoyances. A large brown gnat, 
which did not sting, attacked the eyes in swarms ; and the mosqui- 
tos feasted upon them, having a fair field, the men being nearly 
naked on account of the heat, ‘The prickly pear grew so abundantly 
that it became a cruel evil, against which their moccasins did not 
effectually defend them. And the bears were ‘ exceedingly trouble- 
some,’ they continually infested the camp during the night ; and it 
was not safe for a man to venture to any distance alone. Bruin 
felt himself lord of the land, and seemed to resent the coming of 
these adventurers as a trespass upon his territories. In reality, bears, 
wolves and birds of prey were supplied with food by the river; for 
as-the buffaloes'went in numerous herds to drink above the falls, 
where all the passages to the river are narrow and steep, the fore* 
most were pressed in by those behind: in this way ten or a dozen 
might be seen to disappear in a few minutes, and the river was 
strewed with their floating carcasses and limbs. 

Here too Captain Clarke had a specimen of the manner in 
which his ‘ Dry Rivers’ were sometimes filled. Going one day to 
the Great Falls, with Chaboneau, his wife Sahcajahweah and her 
infant, he observed a very dark cloud rising in the west, and looked 
round for some shelter where they might be secured from being 
blown into the river, if the wind should prove as violent as it some- 
times did in the plains. They found a deep ravine, where they ° 
_seated themselves under some shelving rocks, and laid down their 
guns, compass and other articles. The shower increased to a heavy 
rain, which, however, did not touch them, so well were they shel- 
tered ; presently a torrent of rain and hail descended; the rain 
seemed to fall in a solid mass, and instantly collecting in the ravine, 
came rolling down in a dreadful torrent, bearing mud, and rocks, 
and every thing before it. They saw it only a moment before it 
reached them,—and just in time: had it not been for Captain 
Clarke’s assistance, the Frenchman and his wife and child mnisthive 
been lost. Before he could reach his gun the water was to his 
waist, and they could scarcely get up the bank faster than it rose, 
till it had reached the height of fifteen feet. “Had they waited a mo- 
ment longer, the torrent would have swept them into the river. 

Here also a remarkable phenomenon was noticed. A loud re- 
port, ‘ precisely resembling the sound of a six-pounder, at the dis- 
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tance of three miles,’ was repeatedly heard from the mountains, 
at different times of the day and night; sometimes m one stroke, 
at others in five or six discharges, in quick succession: this was 
heard sometimes when the air was perfectly still and without @ 
cloud. ‘The’ Minnetarees had told them of this noise, and that 
the mountains made it; but their account had been disregarded. 
The watermen of the party now said, that the Pawnees and the 
Ricaras talked of a like noise heard in the black mountains to the 
westward of their country ; and they accounted for it satisfactorily 
to themselves, by supposing it was. ‘ the bursting of the rich mines 
of silver confined within the bosom of the mountain.’ That it 
came from. the hills was certain; and Captain Clarke, in another 
place calls it * the tremendous mountain artillery.’ Upon this 
subject, we happen to have collected some testimonies, which, as 
(being thus confirmed) they place the fact beyond all doubt, may, 
pethaps, if brought together, call the attention of philosophers to 
this phenomenon, more than either of them would have done 
singly. 
o Brazil these explosions are well known. Simam de Vascon- 
cellos, the Jesuit, describes one which he heard in the Serra de 
Piratininga, as resembling the discharges of many pieces of artil- 
lery at once. The Indians who were with him told him it was ‘ an 
explosion of stones ;’ ‘ and it was so,’ he says; ‘ for after some 
days the place was found where a rock had burst, and from its en- 
trails with the report which we had heard, like the groans of partu- 
rition, had sent to light a little treasure. This was a sort of nut, 
about the shape and size of a bull’s heart, full of jewelry of different 
colours, some white, like transparent chrystal, others of a fine red, 
and some between red and white, —— as it seemed, and not 
yet completely formed by nature. All these were placed in order, 
like the grains of a pomegranate, within a case or shell harder than 
even iron; which, either with the force of the explosion, or from 
striking against the rocks, when it fell, broke in pieces, and thus 
discovered its wealgh.’ Vasconcellos adds, ‘ the philosophy of 
these things is understood,’—but it is not necessary to add his philo- 
sophy here. Techo notices the same thing in the adjoining province 
of Guayra, ‘ famous,’ he says, ‘ for a sort of stones which nature, 
after a wonderful manner, produces in an oval stone case, about 
the bigness of a man’shead. These stone cases lying under ground, 
when they come to a certain maturity, fly like bombs in pieces about 
the air, with much noise, and scatter about abundance of very 
beautiful stones,—but these stones are of no value.’ In the ac- 
count of Teixeira’s voyage down the Orellana, Acuna says, the In- 
dians assured them, that ‘ horrible noises were heard in the Serra 
de Paraguaxo from time to time, which is a certain sign that this 
mountain 
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mountain contains stones of a great value in its entrails.’ The 
opinion of the Indians then, concerning these explosions, seems 
uniformly to refer them to the same cause: but what these natural 
grenades may be, must be left for others to ascertain. Humboldt, 
noticing a remark of M. Lafond, that there are hills in Mexico 
abounding in coal, from which a subterraneous uoise is heard at a 
distance, like the discharge of artillery, asks, whether ‘ this curious 
phenomenon announces a disengagement of hydrogen produced by 
a bed of coal in a state of inflammation ?’—It seems too frequent 
and too general for this solution. ; 
They had seen no Indians from the time they left their éncamp- 
ment; but now, upon renewing their way, they came to a very 
large lodge, which they supposed to be a great council house, dif- 
fermg in construction from any which they had seen. It was a 
circle of 216 feet in circumference at the base, composed of sixteen 
large cotton-wood poles, about fifty feet long, the tops of which 
met, and were fastened in the centre. There was no coveriug; . 
but, in the centre, there were the ashes of a large fire, and round 
about it the marks of many leathern lodges. Three days afterwards, 
when they were in sight of the Rocky Mountains, they passed about 
forty little huts, framed of willow bushes, as a shelter against the 
sun, and the track of many horses; they judged them to have been 
deserted about ten days by the Shoshonees, or Snake Indians, of 
whom they were in search: the same day they came to another 
lodge, constructed like the former, but only half the dimensions, with 
the remains of fourscore leathern huts, but which seemed to have 
been built the preceding autumy. July 17th they reached the place 
where the Missouri leaves its native mountains: the river was deep, 
rapid, and more than 70 yards across, the low grounds not more 
than a few yards wide, but allowing room for an Indian road to 
wind under the hills; the cliffs were about 800 feet above the 
water, of a hard black granite, on which were scattered a few dwarf 
pine and cedar trees. ‘The navigation was now very difficult. Red, 
purple, yellow and black currants were growing there in great 
abundance, and much exceeding those in the American gardens. 
The sun-flower also grew plentifully : the seed of this plant is used 
by the Indians of the Missouri, and especially by those who do not 
cultivate maize. They parch and then pound it till it is reducedto 
a five meal; this they either mix with water and drink, ‘or knead it 
with marrow into a dough, in which form the explorers thought it 
a very palatable dish. The sun-flower has been recommended ‘in 
land as a plant which might profitably be cultivated, the seed 
yielding an oil not inferior to the olive, and the cake from which it 
has been expressed, remaining a nutritious food for poultry or 
cattle—The big-horned animals, as they call them, were here seen 
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w great numbers, bounding‘among precipices, where it seemed im- 
possible that any animal Soabd akeeds and from whence a single 
false step would have precipitated them at least 500 feet into the 
water. prickly pear, at this time in full bloom, was one of 
the greatest beauties of the country, but they complained of it, with 
good reasqn, as one of the greatest inconveniences also ; they were 
now so abundant that it was impossible to avoid them, and the 
thorns were strong enough to pierce a double sole of dressed doe- 
skin. A species of flax was observed here, which, it was thought, 
would prove a most valuable plant: eight or ten stems sprang 
from the same root to the height of 2} or 3 feet, and the root ap- 
peared to be perennial: there were young suckers shooting up 
though the seeds were not yet ripe; and they inferred, that the 
stems, which were in the best state for producing flax, might be 
cut without injuring the roet. The heat in these defiles was almost 
supportable, and whenever they caught a glimpse of the moun- 
tain tops, they were tantalized with a sight of snow. One tremen- 
dous pass they named the Gates of the Rocky Mountains; for nearly 
six miles, the river, which was there 350 yards in width, flows be- 
tween rocks of black granite, which rise -perpendicularly from its 
edge to the height of nearly 1200 feet ;—nothing, say they, can be 
imagined more awful than the darkness of these rocks. During the 
whole distance the water is very deep, even at the edges, and for 
the first three miles there is not a spot, except one of a few yards, 
where a man could stand between the water and the wall of rock. 
Several fine springs burst out from the chasms of ‘the rocks and 
increase the stream: the current is strong, but they were able to 
overcome it with their oars,—most fortunately, for it would have 
been impossible to use either the cord or the pole. 

A great smoke was perceived the next day, as if the country had 
been set on fire,—the Indians had beard a gun, and believing that 
their enemies were approaching, made the signal of alarm, and 
fled into the mountains. The whole country was so infested by 
the prickly pear, that when they encamped at night, they ‘could 
scarcely find room to die down. On the 22d, Sahcajaweali recog- 
nized a place to which her countrymen sometimes came to procure 
a white earth, which they use as paint ; and she rejoiced her compa- 
ulons, by telling them that the Forks of the Missouri were at 
no great distance. The thermometer this day stood’at.SO in the 

le; the mosquitos, and the black gnats, and the prickly pear 
continued, and the navigation became more laborious, the river being 
divided by numberless islands, very rapid, and with many ripples. 
The beavers, who have not yet been invaded here by the furrier, 
are continually altering the course of the river.’ They dam up the 
small chaanels of about twenty yards between the islands; when 
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they have effected’ this, their pond ere long becomes filled with 
mud and sand; they then remove to another; this is, in like man- 
ner, filled up; and thus the river, having its coatse obstructed, 
Spreads on all sides, and cuts the projecting points of land into 
islands. On the 23d they reached the Three Forks of the Mis- 
-souri, the south-east being balf a mile below the confluence of the 
south-west and middle branches. The first of these they named 
Gallatin River, and being unable to decide which of the others 
was the larger or real Missouri, they were induced to discontinue 
the name and call the middle branch Madison and the south-west 
Jefferson. The Three Forks might have been more aptly named 
the Miss, the Ou, and the Ri. All these were perfectly transpa- 
rent, ran with great velocity, and threw out large bodies of water. 
The direction of the Jefferson was preferred, and, having ascended 
it about a mile, they pitched their camp upon the very spot where 
the Indian woman had five years before been made prisoner by 
the Mimetarees, who surprized her tribe, killed many of them, and 
carried all the wometi iuto captivity. ‘ She does not, however, 
says the journalist, ‘ show any distress at these recollections, nor 
any joy at the prospect of being restored to her country; for she 
seems to possess the folly or the philosophy of not suffering her 
feelings to extend beyond the anxiety of having plenty to eat and a 
few trinkets fo wear.’ The glass stood at 90° tll a thunder storm 
Soop hots bart dp enone Ayer an were N: 45. 24. 8. 5. 

‘ound me af mr arch ee a Tome 
pulp, and extremely acid; they inne also a large ies of 
ant with a reddish brown body and legs, and a black head and 
abdémén, who build little cones of gravel ten or twelve inches 
high, without a mixture of sticks, and with but little earth. Now 
too, for the first time, they began to be upon short commons; 
hitherto they had fared sumptuously. 

Captains Lewis and Clarke surprize us here with a climax in their 
Propria fluviorem. From Big-Muddy they had proceeded to 
Jefferson, and with not less felicity to Madison from Lattle-Shallow; 
and now when the streams which compose the Jefferson were for 
the first time to receive in maps ‘ a local habitation and a name, 
they rive into a high flight and call them Philosophy River, Wisdom 
River, and Philanthropy River ;—Philosophy, Wisdom, and Pbi- 
lanthropy, uniting to form the—Jefferson !—how beautiful 20 
allegory, how delicate a compliment !—‘ [ guess our President will 
approve of that!’ 

Captain Lewis, with Chaboneau the interpreter, and two other 
companions, preceiled the party now in search of the Shoshonees. 
On the 10th August he came to a fork in the Jefferson, beyond 
which it was not navigable by any exertions; the next day he a 
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ceived, with the greatest delight, a man on horseback, but 

when they were within a hundred paces of each other, suddenly 
wheeled round, though every amicable gesture had been 

him, gave his horse the whip and presently disappeared. 
followed his track till it was lost ; and the next day proceeding 
the stream, they came where it was so narrow that one of the me 
put his foot across it, and thanked God that he had lived to bestride 
the Missouri. It was not long before they reached its remotest 
source, and drank of the fountain; a situation not altogether un- 


worthy of being 

Abyssinian Nile. Leaving this memorable spot they got upon the 
ridge which forms the dividing line between the streams that flow 
into the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and there they drank of the 
waters which run to the Columbia or Oregan, the’ Great River of 
the West. . 

The fears and suspicions of the Shoshonees and the embarrass- 

ments of Captain Lewis after he had met them, and before his com- 
ions were arrived, form a very mteresting part of this narrative. 
hen Captain Clarke came in sight the poor Indian woman who had 
been thought so insensible, began to dance and show every mark of 
the most extravagant joy, turning to her husband, and pointing to the 
Indians who were advancing, and sucking her fingers to indicate that 
they were of the same tribe. Presently a woman recognized her, 
and a most affecting scene ensued; they had been made prisoners 
at the same time, and endured captivity together till the one had 
found means of escaping, without a hope of ever again beholding 
her fellow sufferer. The two captains went now to the tent of 
pacer ete the chief of this tribe, and sent for Sahcaj re. to be 

ir interpreter aa ae ing to inter ore 3 r- 
ceived that Cameahwait was eae; Sesssaly she Fad 
and ran and ews him, throwing over him pep wer “a 
weeping profusely; he tov was moved though not in the same 
gree, for except one brother all the rest of their family had died 
since their separation. 

The Shoshonees are a small tribe of the Snake Indians; this 
horde consisted of about 100 warriors and thrice as many women 
and children. Within their own recollection they had lived in the 
plains, but they had been driven from thence by the Pawkees or 
the roving Indians of the Sascatchawain, and now lived a migratory 
and top nes life. From the middle of May till the begiuni 
of September they reside on the western waters, to which their 


enemies had not yet found the way; but when the salmon, on which 
they chiefly subsist there, disappear, they cross the aC and de- 


scend slowly and cautiously till they are joined near the Forks 
by other bands either:of their own nation or of the Flatheads, who 
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Teale soremsn conse wth them, They then venture to bunt buffa- 
in the plains eastward ; See ate deont of ten, Pocmlas 
that as long as they can obtain the scantiest subsistence they do not 
leave the interior of the mountains,.and as soon as they collect.a 
large stock of dried meat they retreat, thus alternately obtain- 
pay Se le grag ves, and hiding themselves to con- 
sume.it. Two-thirds of the year they, are forced, to live.in the 
mountains, passing whole weeks with nothing but a few fish and 
roots. Thé salmon were, at this. time, fast retiring; roots were 
becoming scarce; they had not yet gathered. strength to hazard a 
meeting with their enemies, and nothing could be imagined more 
wretched than their condition when these exhausted and hungry ad 
sevewrers appeared among them. Instead of obtaining food toms 

mexicans were obliged to share with them what they 
oie rocure for themselves, and this was in a country where, with 
all their skill in the chase, and all their advantage of fire-arms, 
little was to be got. 

But these indom, notwithstanding their miseries, were cheerful, 
and in many important points of character, superior to any other 
tribes whom the A asso ays in with. They never , they 
never were tempted to a single act of dishonesty by the t of the 
wonderful treasures which visitors giaplayeds and they were 
Rd fo. ape, wen. See ame, the bite. Base they themselves 

ap agin aired ag a The Spaniards, 
senarey only. " white men, with whom d any gy 
till- now, would not supply em with fire-arms, all 


- oan one fn Wy esc 
perceive 


r them, of their horses, and slay them at pleasure. 

Dot be,” suid Cameshwait fiercely, “if we had guna! 

ten tee ae eee and living like the bears upon 
roots. and berries, we would then go down and live in the buf- 
fain seereter 1 opts of per enoesies, whom. op never Has. Rage we 
meet on even terms! The Spaniards have not pursued the same 
wen with Nene Misrtines te Hanke indeed was it eq ticable, 
de Hurdaide was captain of Cinaloa, one 

pig ips afar an 7 ng tpg Lag pe 
that the vicergys of Mexico dared not remove him from his govern- 
ment, was by giying them horses. The introduction of this animal 
has not produced so great a P smeene son nenvins 92, ame 
of South America ; where in in Tucuman, and in the Chaco, 
it has converted thom sate Tartare iibes _and enabled them to 
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keep the Spaniards out of their , or cotifine them to their 
own towns. To some of these tribes the horse, like the cocoa tree 
to the Maldive islanders, supplies every thing i 
tents and boats: it has im the condition 
Americans, but not thus iy ir whole habits 
The Shoshonees, t many i 
ete Re 

size, vigorous, an n as 

had ain kee iid, which 
from the Spaniards by the frontier Indians; the finest anjmals 
of that kind, says Captain Clarke, we have ever seen: 
considered as worth the price of two horses. Stirrups and saddles 
were regarded as only for old men and women; the war- 
riors used a small * coher i 1 i 


which they noose the horse when running, and which he instantly 
obeys, however unruly he may seem, as soon as he feels it his 
neck; they, however, procure Spanish bridles when they can. 
The horse is a great favourite ; his mane and tail, which are never 
mutilated, are decorated with feathers; the ears are subjected to 
less agreeable honours, beimg cut into various patterns: a favourite 
also is sometimes painted, and a warrior will suspend at the breast 
of his horse the finest ornaments which he possesses. 

The Shoshonee always fights on horseback ; the name Cameahwait 
signifies He who never walks; where horses ares0 common, no notion 
of dignity can be attached to the act of riding, and the appellation 
seems figuratively to express that his life was spent m war. 


buffaloe’s hide, manufactured with equal ingenuity and iti 
The’ skin must be the whole hide of a male two years old, 
never suffered to dry since it was flayed off: A feast i 

to which all the warriors, old men and jugglers are invited: 
after the repast a hole is dug in the ground about eighteen inches 
deep, and of the same diameter as the intended shield; which 
yt ate genet at eee Benen meer on 
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for the shield. I¢ is then removed, placed ona dry hide, and during 
the rest of the festival pounded by the bare heels of the guests ; 
ba nae pn continues for several days, The shield is 
actually proof against any arrow, and if the old men and the 
Jvagiers have been satisfied with 'the feast, they pronounce it im- 
trable by bullets also, which many of the warriors believe. It 
ornamented with feathers and a fringe of dressed leather, and 
adorned, or deformed, says Captain Clarke; with paintings of strange 
. Here then upon the summit of the Rocky Mountains, in 
the heart of North America, armorial bearings are found, as well 
as in the war of Thebes. They have also a sort of arrow-proof 
mail with which they cover themselves and their horses, made of 
dressed antelope skins in many folds, united by means of a mixture 
of glue and sand. 
are a diminutive ill-made race, with thick flat feet and an- 
cles, atid crooked legs : the want of sufficient food can hardly have 
deteriorated the race, because there were persons who remiembered 
when they lived abundantly in the plains. Perhaps they ase of the 
same stock as the Indians whom Langsdorff saw in New California, 
who, though abundantly fed and enjoying a mild climate were, he 
says, in stature and form, the worst specimens he had ever seen of 
the human race. The hair of both sexes was usually worn loose 
over the face and shoulders; some men, however, the fashionables 


of the tribe, divided it with leathern thongs into two equal queues 
which hung over the ears,—bashaws of two tails! Their tippet, or 

, is described as the most elegant article of Indian dress the 
travellers had ever seen ; it is of otter skin tasselled with ermine, 


spirits, and that after being flogged they never recover their inde- 
pendence of mind, not even when grown to manhood. P y 
is common ; and, as usual among savages, the lowest and most labo- 
poner ey falls to the lot of the females: but it does not ap- 
pear that are cruelly treated, nor that they consider themselves 
miserable, like those unhappy tribes more to the north, among whom, 
Mackenzie says, mothers sometimes destroy their infant daughters 
from a dreadful impulse of compassion! Husbands willingly let out 
their wives upon easy terms, but are not importunate, lke some 
other tribes, in offering then. It appeared that siphylis was known 
among them, and that it generally proved fatal: Captain Clarke 
thinks that ‘the existence of this disease in the Rocky Mountains 
tends to »prove that it is aboriginal. We believe it to have been 
80: but it might easily have found its way there from Mexico ; the 
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Shoshonees said they could reach the Spanish settlements im ten 
days march by way of the Yellowstone river. 

The accounts which the explorers received of the way before them 
were most discouraging. To follow the course of the water, Ca- 
meahwait said, was impossible, as the river flowed between steep 
precipices, which allowed of no passage along the banks; and it ran 
with such rapidity among sharp pointed rocks, that as far as the 
could reach _ one ee of pas The mountains were equally 
accessible ; neither man nor beast could pass them, and therefore 
neither he nor any of his nation had ever attempted it. He had 
learned from some of the Chopunnish or Pierced Nose Indians, 
who resided on the river to the westward, that it ran a great way 
toward the setting suv, and there lost itself in a Jake of ill-tasted 
water where the white men lived. Captain Clarke, not relying upon 
this report, went with a guide to reconnoitre the country, and found 
it equally impracticable to keep the course of the river, or cross the 
mountains in the same direction. The guide, however, said there 
was a way to some Indian establishments on another river, which 
was also a branch of the Oregan ;—the Shoshonees all denied this, ~ 
which was imputed to their desire of keeping among them strangers 
so able to protect them, and so well stocked with valuable commo- 
dities ; they sold. them, however, horses enough for the party, and 
the adventurers began their journey on the 30th of August. They 
suffered dreadfully from fatigue and hunger ; game was so scarce that 
they were obliged to feed upon their horses; their strength began to 
fail them ; most of the meu were now complaining of sickness, and 
having reached a settlement of the Chopunnish on the Kooskooskee, 
they determined to build canoes there. The labd€r which the men 
had gone through in the latter part of their way up the Mississippi, 
had made them desirous of travelling on horseback, but they now 
more gladly returned to their river-navigation. September 25th 
they began to build eight canoes, and having entrusted their re- 
maining horses to the Chopunnish, and buried the saddles in a 
ame they embarked on the 7th October, accompanied by two 
chiefs. 

Fish and roots had for some time been their chief diet, which, 
for men who had so long been almost carnivorous, was meagre fare ; 
rather than continue this forced abstinence, they purchased dogs 
from the Chopunnish, which they ate at first without disrelish, and 
soon learned to like; for this they were ridiculed by the natives, and 
called dog-eaters in contempt. water on which they embarked 
soon fell into a wider stream, on the head of which they had en- 
camped among the Shoshonees, and which they had named Lewis’s 
River ; Captaim Clarke's name had been given to that which he 
had reconnoitred,—a stream of equal magnitude, flowing, by a more 

24 northerly 
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northerly route, to join the same great river of which they were in 
quest. Both are considerable rivers.. The Lewis, where they en. 
tered it on the 10th, was about 250 yards in width, and the 
Kooskooskee enlarged it to about 300; on the 16th they came to 
its junction with the Columbia, as the Americans have chosen to 
re-name the Oregan, or Great River of the West. There seemsa 
singular impropriety in calling after Columbus, a river upon a coast 
which he never visited : it is too late to affix his name.te the whole 
continent of the New World, but that name may yet be affixed to 
the West Indies, which different nations call now by different ap- 

llations, all having an obvious unfitness.—That of the Columbian 

slands is unobjectionable. 

The Lewis falls into the Oregan in latitude 46° 15° 13” 9’, the 
one being 575 yards wide at the junction, the other 960. They 
found here a tribe called Sokulks, who seemed a peaceable and 
contented people, living in a state of comparative ease and happi- 
ness: great respect was shown among them to old age; polygamy 
was not their practice, and the husbands were said to share with 
their wives the labour of procuring subsistence, much more than 
is usual among sayages. Diseases of the eyes were very common 
among all these river tribes; for three parts of the year they are 
employed in fishing, and suffer from the reflection of the sun upon 
the water ; and during the winter they are surrounded with snow, 
in a country without trees or shrubs. Many have lost.an eye, and 
some are. nearly blind in both. It was observed also, as pecu- 
liar to the uibes on the Oregan, that their teeth decayed very soon, 
many having them, particularly in the upper jaw, worn down to 
the gums, and many, even in middle age, being almost toothless. 
The writer supposes that this may in part be occasioned by theis 
eating roots, as they are dug from the ground, nearly covered with 
sand ; but chiefly by the manner in which they devoured dried sal- 
mon, (their main food,) simply warming it, and then swallowing skin 
and scales ;—but why sh this affect the teeth? Are they ac- 
customed to any hot meats or drinks? Do they use any acrid roots, 
or any substitute for tobacco, which might preduce the effect? 

’ These tribes are true icthyophagi: the multitudes of salmon in 
the Oregan are inconceivable, and they ascend to its remotest 
sources, supplying the Shoshonees on the very ridge of the dividing 
mountains with food. The water is so clear, that they may be 
seen at the depth of fifteen or twenty feet: but at this season, they 
float in such quantities down the stream, and are drifted ashore, 
-that the Indians have only to collect, split and dry them. So 
abundant are they, that in the scarcity of wood, dried fish are often 
used as fuel. A great trade.is carried on in this article. The 
‘salmon, having been opened and dried in the sun, niemnes 
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powder between two stones ; then packed in baskets, neatly made. 


grass and rushes, whieh are lined and covered with salmon skins 
tched and dried for that purpose In these baskets, the powder 
is prest down as hard as possible; each contains from 90 to 100 
3; seven are placed side by side, and five on the top of them ; 

they are then covered with mats, and corded; and then again mat- 
ted, thus forming a stack. In this manner the fish is kept sweet 
and sound for many years; great quantities are sent down the river 
to the Indians who live below the falls; and from thence it is said 
to find its way to the white people who visited the mouth of the 


Indians designate the Falls by the word Timm, which Captain 

Clarke says is highly expressive, and which they pronounce so as to 
make it perfectly represent the sound of a distant cataract. The 
likeliest explanation of this seems to be, that they make a long hum- 
ming upon the letter m ; for otherwise Timm looks as little fike the 
sound of a cataract as Timothy does like the name of a hero. The 
falls of the Oregan are not great; but a little below is a very re- 
markable scene. ‘The river when it is about four hundred yards 
wide, and flowing with a current more rapid than usual, though 
with no perceptible descent, widens into a large bend or basin on 
the right, at the end of which a black rock, rising perpendicularly 
from the right shore, seems to run wholly across; so totally indeed 
did it appear to stop the passage, that they could not, as they ap- 
proached, see where the water escaped, except that the current ap- 
peared to be drawn with greater velocity to the left of the rock, 
where there was a great roaring. Upon landing to survey it, they 
found that, for about half a mile, the river was confined within a 
channel of only forty-five yards wide, whirling,- swelling, and boil- 
ing the whole way with the wildest agitation. Tremendous as the 
was, they ventured to attempt it, to the astonishment of the 

adians, and accomplished it in safety. 

A tribe called the Echeloots were settled here, with whom a new 
language began, not understood by any of the hordes above the 
Falls, but having some_words in common with them all, and also 
what Captain Clarke calls a strange clucking or guttural sound. Is 
this clack the Mexican or Aztec t/, which is certainly found at 
Nootka? Here also wooden buildings were seen, for the first time 
since the travellers left the Lllmois country. The floors were sunk 
about six feet in the ground—a custom implying at the same time 
a cold and dry climate. Proceeding on their way they saw an In- 
dian drest in a round hat and a sailor’s jacket, with his hair tied ; 
jackets, brass kettles, and other European or American articles 
soon became common. These tribes are fond of ornamenting their 
boats and houses with rude sculptures and paintings—arts which, 

in 
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in this stage, are widely diffused along the north-west coast of 
America. A chief here exhibited from. his great medicine bag, 
fourteen fi 8, the trophies taken from as many enemies 
whom he had killed in war: this was the first time that the trayel- 
lers had known any other trophy than the scalp preserved.. The 
medicine bag is a useful invention ; for as it is deemed sacri- 
ja ah. for any person except the owner. to touch it, it serves the 
bar al al in which the most valuable articles may 
safely be deposited. Smaller bags are kept in it, which they take 
ont and wear round their waists or necks, as amulets against any 
real or imaginary evil. These tribes differ much in their mode of 
sepulture from the North American Indians, with whose mapners 
we were before acquainted. They have commoncemeteries, where 
the dead carefully wrapt in skins are laid on mats, in a direction 
east and west, in vaults or rather chambers made of pine or cedar, 
about eight feet square and six in height. ‘The whole of the sides 
are covered with strange figures, cut and painted, and wooden 
. images are also placed agaist them. On the top of these tomb 
chambers, and on poles attached to them, brass kettles were hung, 
old frying-pans, shells, skins, and baskets, pieces of cloth, hair, 
and other such offerings. Among some tribes the body is laid in 
one canoe aud covered with another; every where the dead are 
carefully deposited, and with like marks of respect. Captain Clarke 
says it is obvious, from the different articles which are placed by 
the dead, that these people believe in a future state of existence ; 
upon which the American editor observes im a note, that ‘ the act 
is much too equivocal to warrant an inference so important.’ This 
is a very silly note, if it be not something worse: it savours of a 
philosophistical wish to find an exception to the common belief of 
the human race in a future state. And what if the exception had 
been found? (which however we utterly deny)—how_ beautifully 
has Burnet answered the question: Proiude tniquum esset, ab jus 
homuncionibus metiri genus humanum : ab his facibus hominun, 
et tpsius barbarici, reliquorum omnium vires et virtutes estimare ! 
Siquis vellet alicujus herba vim nativam inguirere, non flaccidam 
et exsuccam colliget, e solo sterili : sed qualis nascitur in agris non 
malignis, et rore cali, solisque radiis vegetatur, secundum usum 
ordinemque nature; et quod huic herbe competit, id ad suam 
Foe pertinere, aut toti generi proprium et naturale statuet. 
el si gemma nilorem ac indolem scire velles, non tantum brutam, 
ut aiunt, inspicies ; scabram et terre sordibus obductam ; sed ex- 
tersam et politam: et quid tum valeat, quam vibret lucem, aut 
virtutem emiltat, id totum nature et viribus i ipsius attribues, et 
exinde pretium laprdi constitues.* 


* De Statu Mortuorum, Cap. 2. 
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On the @d November, they the first tide-water; four 
days afterwards they had the of hearing a few words of 
English from an Indian, who talked of a Mr. Haley as the . prin- 
cipal trader on the coast; and on the 7th, a fog clearing off, gave 
them sight of the ocean. They suffered g Est. Saimin et 
the river : wh one place sais Iney sare sontned Sen sights by the 
wind, the waves broke over them, and large trees, which the stream 
had brought down, were drifted upon them, so that with their ut- 
most vigilance, they could scarcely save the canoes from being 
dashed to pieces. next haven was still more perilous; the 
hills rose steep over their heads to the height of five hundred ‘feet; 
and as the ram fell in torrents, the stones upon their crumbling 
sides loosened, and came rolling down upon them. The canoes 
were in one place at the mercy of the waves, the baggage in ano- 
ther, and the men scattered upon floating logs, or sheltering them- 
selves in the crevices of the rocks and hill side. In this situation 
they had nothing but dried fish for food; this weather and these 
sufferings continued till. their clothes and bedding were rotten. At 

they reached the open coast, and having well reconnoitred 
it, encamped for the winter. This was no very exhilarating pro- 
spect. natives subsisted chiefly on dried fish and roots: the 
explorers neither liked this diet, nor did there seem enough of it 
for their supply, nor had they sufficient store of merchandize left 
to purchase it: they must therefore trust to their hunters for subsis- 
tence, and game was not te be found with the same facility here as 
in the plains of the Missouri. But the sea enabled them to supply 
themselves with.salt, and in about three mouths trading vessels 
were expected, from which, being well provided with letters ot 
credit, they hoped to procure a supply of trinkets for their route 
homeward. In national expeditions of this nature nothing should 
be spared which can contribute to the safety and comfort of the 
persons employed; Captains Lewis and Clarke should not have 
been left to the contingency of obtaining supplies; a ship ought 
certainly to have been sent to meet them, For want of this they 
were exposed to great difficulties ; game became scarce, and in 
January, nothing but elk was to be seen, which of all others was 
the most difficult to be caught; they coald scarcely, they say, have 
subsisted but for the exertions of one of the party, Drewyer by 
name, the son of a Canadiay Frenchman, and an lndian woman, who 
united im a wonderful degree the dexterous au of the frontier 
huntsman, with the sagacity of the savage in pursuing the faintest 
tracks throagh the forest. 

During the winter they sought for all the information in their 
power, conceming ‘the country and the inhabitants, and obtained 
some account of the number of tribes, languages and population 
for about 360 miles southward along the coast; of those in an 


opposite 
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opposite direction they learnt little’ more than the names, - their 
encampment being on the south of the Oregan: ‘The four nations 
with whom had the most intercourse, the Killamucks, Clatsops, 
Chinnooks Cathlamahs were diminutive and if] made ; § 
bably all the coast tribes to the south ‘as far‘as California are o 
same race; the language of the Killamucks was common to eight 
tribes out of twelve to which their knowledge extended. ‘Their 
complexion is rather lighter than that of the North American 
Indians; the mouth wide, the lips thick, the nose broad and gene- 
rally: low between the eyes, though there ‘are instancés of hi 
aquiline noses. All the tribes who were seen west of the Rocky 
ountain flatten the forehead ; the child, in order to be thus beau- 
tified, has its head placed, soon after birth, in what the writer calls 
a compressing machine, where it is kept for ten or twelve months, 
the females longer than the boys. The operation is 1 and 
seems to give no pain;—indeed if it produces head-ache the poor 
infant has no means of making it known. The head when re- 
leased from its bandage, -Captain Clarke says, is not more than 
two inches thick about the upper edge of the forehead, and still 
thinner above. Nothing can appear more wonderful than that the 
brain can have its shape thus altered without any apparent injury 
to its functions! The Americans judged favourably of their intet- 
lectual powers ; ‘we find them,’ they say, inquisitive and loquacious, 
by no means deficient in acuteness, and of very retentive memories. 
To all our inquiries they answer with great intelligence, and the 
conversation rarely slackens, since there is a constant discussion of 
the events, and trade, and politics, in the little but active circle of 
the adjoining tribes.’ ‘ They employ,’ says Captain Clarke, ‘ in 
all their bargains a dexterity and finesse, which if it be not learned 
from their foreign visitors, may shew how nearly the cunning 
of savages is allied to the little arts of more civilizedtrate” ‘There 
is‘an extensive trade carried on upon the Oregan, which must have 
existed before the coast was frequented by foreign traders, but 
to which the foreign trade has given a new ssnpelloe: The great 
emporium of this trade is at the Falls, the Skilloots serving as 
carriers between the inhabitants above and below. ‘The Indians 
of the Rocky Mountains bring down bear’s grease, horses, and a 
few skins, which they exchange for beads, pounded fish, and 
wappatoo, the two last being the staple-article of commerce on 
the . Wappatoo is the common arrowhead, (sagittaria 
sagittifolta, ) to the root of which is attached a bulb growmg be- 
neath it in the mud, and this is never out of season. It is found 
im an extensive valley about 50 niiles in breadth between the 
mouritamous country which borders the coast and the range of 
mountains which cross the river above the Falls; but it toe 
oun 
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found farther eastward, and is produced with most abundance 
in a track of land between the Multnomah and a branch of the 
Oregan, about twenty miles long, and from five to ten in breadth, 
The mode of obtaining it is curious and painful ;—a woman car- 
ries @ canoe large enough to contain herself and several bushels of 
this root, to one of the ponds where the plant grows; she goes into 
the water breast high, feels out the root with her feet and separates 
the bulb from it with her toes, which on being freed from the mud 
floats; and these patient women continue in the water at this em- 
ployment for several hours even in the depth of winter. The 
bulb they roast. m the embers; it is about the size of a small po- 
tatoe, and said to be not less palatable. 

The mode of curing salmon and preparing so portable and ex- 
cellent a food, is practised only about the Falls, The tribes on 
the coast catch great quantities.of salmon during the season, in 
the small creeks; but when this fails their chief resource is literally 
the bounty of the sea,—the sturgeon and other fish which are 
stranded by the heavy gales. Soon after the explorers arrived upon 
the coast a noble prize had been thrown up, a whale not less 
105 feet long. is event set the whole country in motion, and 
before the strangers could reach the spot, the skeleton alone was 
left. Sahcajaweah had her curiosity strongly excited upon this oc- 
casion. The winter quarters were about seven miles from the 
shore, and when she heard OLA. RAY. oF J. we out in search 
of the whale, she and her husband requested that they might be 
permitted to accompany them; ‘ the poor woman stated. very 
earnestly,’ says Captain Claske, ‘ that she had travelled a great way 
with us to see the Gost Water, yet she had never been down to 
the coast; and now that this monstrous fish was also to be seen, 
it seemed hard that she should neither be permitted to see the 
ocean nor the whale. So reasonable a request could not be de- 
nied,’—and tain Clarke, therefore, took her in his company. 

But these chance supplies are very precarious, gamé is not 
abundant, nor are the natives well armed for hunting; their arrows 
are not powerful,—it was found that in many instances where the 
barb had been left in an elk, the flesh had closed over it, and the 
animal suffered no permanent injury. The guns which they ob- 
tain from the traders are generally old American muskets, prepared 
for this market, and when once out of order they know not how 
to repair the slightest derangement. Langsdorff, indeed, notices 
a curious trade which the Americans carry on im this article. He 

s, they send out a gunsmith in every ship, to buy up at one 
Ka all. the guns which want repairing, and sell them as new 
pieces at another! The coast tribes, therefore, being bad hunters, 
poor fishermen, and raising nothing from the soil, go to the Fel 

or 
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cies ectagieabeguanan coma: Wiener 
price, owing to the greatness . Ris at 
about 30,000lbs. weight of salmon is atinually cured for sale, 
exclusive of the home consumption. The coast tribes pay for this 
in such things as they obtain from the ships; a little of the salmon 
goes in traffic: but their chief article of barter with the whites is 
peltry, especially the skin of the sea otter, that unlucky animal 
being in fact the sole cause of any trade to the North-west coast of 
America, and having brought upon great part of the inhabitants as 
much misery as the mines of Hayti or Peru drew upon the devoted 
people of those countries. This guilt belongs to the Russians ; the 
trade to the Oregan as yet has produced no evil, and perhaps this 
is the only instance m which a savage people has uot been injured 
by its first commercial intercourse with Europeans. 
- Captain Clarke says they appear to possess no knowledge of spiri- 
tuous liquors: as they gave him an account of no fewer than twelve 
ships which visited thet in the spring and autumn, this seeins little less 
than impossible ; there can be no reason to imagine that they ab- 
stain from this poison like the Kaluschians, because they would not 
have the same evil to apprehend from imtoxication. explorers 
found no fermented, or intoxicating liquor of any kind, in use among 
any of the Indians west of the Rocky Mountams; and this is one 
of the most extraordinary things which they observed: Water is 
the universal beverage ; this is the more remarkable, because some 
of the North American tribes never drink water : beef broth was 
the ordinary drink of those with whom Hennepin was conversant, 
aud, -as he believed, of all the hordes who had no intercourse with 
Europeans. ‘These people, however, are very well pleased to in- 
toxicate themselves in another way; they are excessively fond of 
smoking tobacco, swallowmg, and, the writer says, (poe the 
smoke, tte er full of it, and then sending it out ‘in volumes 
from the mouth and nostrils. They are also desperate gamblers, 
and will play whole days and nights at one of the radest games of 
chance, (merely guessing in which hand a stone is held,)till the losing 
mester has p away the last article of his clothing, or his 
‘blue bead. Small blue beads, which they call by way of dis- 
tinction chief beads, are-prized beyond all other articles which the 
ships bring for traffic. "They are the favourite ornament, and serve 
as‘ the great circulating medium among all the tribes on the 


~ They are a woes ee race; even with their own imperfect 


tools, (for as yet they have obtained very few axes,) they make in a 
few weeks a canoe, which, with such implements, says Captain 
Clarke, might be‘thought the work of years ; a canoe, however, is 
very highly prized ; it is of equal value with a wife, and is what the 


lover. 
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lover generally gives a father in exchange for his daughter. The 
bow and stern are ornamented with a sort of comb, and with gro- 
tesque figures of men or animals, sometimes five feet high, com- 
posed of small pieces of wood skilfally inlayed and mortised, with- 
out a spike of any kind. ‘These boats are admirably made, and 
conducted in the roughest weather with consummate dexterity. 
Their bowls or troughs are scooped out of a block of wood; im 
these they boil their food, by throwing hot stones into the water, 
and in the same manner they extract oil from different animals. 
But they perceive the advantages of a kettle, which is accordingly 
a good article of traffic. Their best manufacture is a sort of basket, 
or straw-work of cedar bark and bear-grass, so closely interwoven 
as to be water-tight without the aid of gum or resin; of this 
they make hats; some of which are sold to the sailors. Farther 
south the natives roast their corn and pulse in them, over a slow 
charcoal fire, moving the basket so that it is not injured, though 
every grain within is completely browned. Mackenzie saw them 
hung over the fire so as to receive the heat without being in reach 
of the blaze. The bear-grass being essential for this manufacture, 
forms, on that account, an article of considerable traftic. It grows 
only near the snowy regiou of the mountains. 

« Phey use combs, and are fond of using them; though we are 
told that they contrive even without this aid to their hair in 


very good order. They have therefore no occasion for that ‘ small 

stick hanging by a string from one of the locks,’ which, as Sir Alex- 

ander Mackenzie tells us in choice phrase, the more northern tribes 

employ ‘ to alleviate any ae or irritation in the head.’ But they 
c 


have no other pretensions to cleanliness. The flea may almost be 
called the king of the land, as the ant is in Brazil :—these insects 
sometimes compel the natives to shift their quarters, and the tra- 
vellers found them more ee than all the plagues of the Mis- 
her filth, natural ughmess, and artificial 

deformities, a beauty of their tribe im full attire is, according to 
Captain Clarke, one of the most disgusting objects of mature: and 
this, he says, fortunately conspired with the low diet and laborious 
exercise of his men to protect them from the persevering gallantry 
of the fairsex. They had indeed hardly pitched their first encamp- 
ment.at the mouth of the river, before an old woman, the wife of 
a’ Chinnook chief, came with six young women who were her 
daughters awd nieces, and deliberately encamping near them, pro~ 
ceeded, as the writer expresses it, to cultivate an intimacy between 
the men and her fair wards. She was so far successful us to put 
the existence of’ sipliylis among these tribes beyond all doubt. It 
is not frequent : whether it bean imported or an original disease 
; seems 
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seems doubtful : know of no specific for it, and never effect a 
cure, the disease oh only vik te ig , 

Women are let out for hire by their parents or husbands; a 
young woman has no other property than her person, and therefore 
seeks to make the most of it: they are bold wooers; to decline 
their offers is to ge their charms, and therefore gives such of- 
fence, that although the party were sometimes obliged to treat the 
. s with rigour, nothing seemed to irritate both sexes so much. 
Captain Clarke denies the position that the moral qualities of a 
savage tribe may be estimated by the manner in which they treat 
their women. here women, he says, can aid in procuring sub- 
sistence for the tribe, they are treated with more ity, and me 
importance is proportioned to the share which take in that 
labour; while O caiewine where subsistence is chiefly precured 
by the exertion of the men, they are considered and treated as bur- 
dens.. There is much plausibility in this, and it may perhaps be 
generally true, but there are man exceptions to it. Among the 
Orenoco tribes, for instance, all the agricultural 
to the women, for this whimsical reason, that because they them- 
selves bring forth, they know how to make plants being Forth a 
yet no where is the condition of the sex more miserable: theré is 
scarcely a more affecting speech to be found than that of the woman 
to Gumilla, justifying herself for having put to death heg new-born 
daughter, and regretting, that, at her own Dirth, she had not received 
seus) the hands of her mother, the same proof of compassionate 

ove! 

Am these western tribes the women are well treated, and 
enjoya of influence rarely found among.Indians. On many 
subjects their opinions are respected ; in matters of trade their ad- 
vice is peperally asked and pursued; sometimes they even take upon 
themselves a tone of authority, and the labours of the family are 
pretty equally divided. Is it the cause or the effect of the consider- 
ation which women possess here, that though the men may have 
as many wives as they please, very few have more than one? Tat- 
tooing ‘is little in use them, and that little chiefly confined to 
the women, who ornament their arms and legs sometimes in this way : 
—the greatest piece of workmanship of this kind which these travel- 
lers- observed, was the performance of a certain J. Bowman, who 
had stippled his name upon the arm of his favourite squaw. No 
account is given of their superstitions, and no inquiry seems to have 
been made concerning their religious belief. ‘This is the more 
to be regretted, because what we know of the neighbouring my- 
thology at Nootka, bears evident marks of Aztec origin ; the name 
of their creating deity Quautz being too similar to Quetzalcoat for 
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a mere fortuitous resemblance, when the Mexican traces im the 
language ere remembered. And here, in connection with this ob- 
scure, but important part of American history, a remarkable fact 
may be mentioned. Forster, in a note to his translation of Kalm’s 
Travels, says, ‘ There is, if Iam not mistaken, a great similarity 
between the figures of the Mexican idols, and those which are usuab 
among the Tartars who embrace the doctrines and religion of the’ 
Dalai Lama, whose religion Kublai Khan first introduced among: 
the Monguls or Moguls.’ The resemblance is strikingly seen in’ 
the Calmuck idols, of which Dr. Clarke has given a print. -It is 
by philosophical and antiquarian researches in Tartary, that the’ 
history of those civilized nations in North America, of whose great- 
works only the wreck remains; must be elucidated. , 
These tribes, beside the arrowhead, (which the Chinese cultivate 
for food,) use the roots of a thistle, a fern, and a rush; the former 
is said to be the sweetest vegetable they are acquainted with, and 
to taste exactly like sugar. Captain Clarke says, ‘ one singular 
circumstance attends all the pine of this country, which is, that 
when burnt, it yields not the sli particle of ashes.’ Does: 
this explain the miracles of the Fire-House, in Kildare, and the’ 
monastery of Nuestra Senora de Valvanera, im Rioja ?—A doubt’ 
seems in one place to be implied, whether the horse were not ori- 
ginally a mative of this country: certainly it was not. The abun- 
dance and cheapness of horses, it is said, will be extremely advan-- 
tageous to those who may hereafter attempt the fur trade ‘to the 
East Indies; by the way of the Oregan and the Pacific. If a na- 
tion required nothing more to. make it great than’ the spirit of en+ 
terprize in the people, and ambition in its goverament, splendid in- 
deed would be the prospects of the United States! * Long as the 
arms of ambition are, we have seldom heard of a longer reach than 
from the city of Washington to the mouth of the Great River of 
the West. t it does not appear probable that this portion of 
that vast continent will fall to the share,of the Americans.* -Mac-- 
kenzie’s route to the Pacific is both easier and shorter than that of 
Lewis and Clarke, and the Canadian traders ‘have as much of the 
spirit of adventure as their rivals, and more ‘capitab wherewith to - 
support it. The Russians, from their previous establishmeuts, pos- 
sess greater facilities than both ; and in fact Von Resanoff would 
have removed one of the establishments to this river, if, happily 
for the natives, he had not missed the entrance on his voyage. : But 
any speculators, whether English, Russian, or American, who may 





* Itis mach to be wished that the United States would adopt some national)appella- 
tive for themselves, in place of @ generic name which every day becomes more inconve- 
nient ;—being indeed as if one of the European nations were called Europeans, without 

istinet designation. Aa 
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found “that ‘ but their numbers saved the explorers from 
being attacked. one occasion, when Captain Clarke could not 
dbtam food, he ‘took a re match from his pocket, threw a 
small piece of it into tie re, and at the same time taking his pocket 
compass and a magnet, made the needle turn round very briskly. 
As soon as the match began to burn, the Indians were so terrified, 
that they brought a quantity of wappatoo and laid it at his feet, 
begging him to put out the bad fire. At another place they were 
compelled to make the Indians understand that whoever stole any 
of the baggage, or insulted any of the men, would be immediatel 
shot. After some disputes, which ended, however, without bl 
shed, and many difficulties, they came to the Chopunnish Indians, 
with whom they had left their horses; and here they had to wait till 
the mountains should be passable. One of the chiefs here wore a 
ippet made of human scalps, and adorned with the thambs and 
of men whom he had slain: after describing this tippet, 
Captain Clarke immediately adds, ‘ The Chopunnish are among the 
most amiable men we have seen.’ The. eulogium is unluckily 
placed; but they certainly proved themselves a friendly and honour- 
able — to their visitors. ‘Two things concerning them are 
worthy of notice. Though the men generally extract their beards, 
many of them do not; and these, the Americans say, if they had 
pre se the practice of shaving, would have been as well supplied 
e . The absurd assertions concerning the beardlessness 
Indians have been long since exploded; and this decisive 
only be considered as a superabundant proof. ‘They 
many of them, aquiline noses :—this was sometimes 
rarely, seen among the coast tribes ; .it deserves to be 
because this feature is very observable. in the Mexican 


manner of dressing meat, aluxury which seldom fell to. their 
had not before been met with. A number of smooth stones 
river were thrown upon a large wood fire, and as soon as 
went down, these stones were laid smooth like a floor upon 
e embers, and covered with pine branches: flitches of the bear 
were laid on the branches, then on alternate Jayers of meat 
d branches, a thick layer of branches being on the top: a little 
was then poured on the heap, and the whole covered with 
to the depth of four inches. In about three hours the meat 
done ; the travellers thought it more tender than if it had been 
r boiled or roasted; but they disliked the strong flavor which 
id contracted from the pine. Provisions being scarce here, 
d the stock of merchandise very nearly exhausted, Captains 
is and Clarke were by no means displeased to find, that they 
practise physic as a Fesource : ‘ we cautiously —— say 
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they, ‘ from giving any but harmless medicines ; and as we cannot 
possibly do harm, our prescriptions, though unsanctioned by the fa- 
culty, may be useful, and are entitled to some remuneration.’ They, 
practised, as oculists, with great success: but there is perhaps no- 
thing more curious or more valuable in the copious volume, we 
the bold experiment which they made with the vapour bath, is 
must be related in their own words. r Van 


‘ With one of the men we have ventured an experiment of a very ro- 
bust nature. _ He has been for some time sick, but has now recovered 
his flesh, eats heartily, and digests well, but has so great a weakness in 
the loins that he cannot walk, nor even sit upright without extreme pain. 
After we had in vain exhausted the resources of our art, one of the 
hunters mentioned that he had known persons in similar situations re- 
stored by violent sweats, and at the request of the patient we permitted 
the remedy to be applied. For this purpose, a hole about four feet 
deep and three in diameter, was dug in the earth, and heated well by 
a large fire in the bottom of it. The fire was then taken out, and an 
arch formed over the hole by means‘of willow poles, and covered with 
several blankets, so as to make a perfect awning. The patient being 
stripped naked, was seated under this on a bench, witha piece of board 
for his feet, and with a jug of water we sprinkled the bottom and sides 
of the hole, so as to keep up as hot a steam as he could bear. After 
remaining twenty minutes in this situation he was taken out, imme- 
diately plunged twice in cold'water, and brought back to the hole, 
where he resumed the vapour bath. During all this-time he drark co- 

jiously a strong infusion of horsemint, which was used as a substitute 
or the Seneca root, which our itiformant said he had seen employed on 
these occasions, but.of which there is none in this country. At the 
end of three quarters of an hour, he was again withdrawn from the 
hole,- carefully wrapped, and suffered to cool gradually. ‘This opera- 
tion was performed yesterday, and this morning he walked about, and 
is nearly free from pain,’—p. 562. 

Strange as this case is, it is less remarkable than that of one of 
the natives, a chief who, for three years, had so completely lost the 
use of his limbs, that he lay like a corpse in whatever position he 
was placed ; and yet ate heartily, digested his food well, had a re- 
gular pulse, retained his flesh ; and had he not been somewhat pale 
from lying so long out of the sun, might have bees mistaken by his 
looks for a man in perfect health : this disease is said to be pecu- 
liar to the Chopunnish, among whom they saw three cases of it. 
The natives were very anxious for their chief’s reeovery, and these 
new doctors prescribed a better diet, the daily use of the cold bath, 
and an occasional dose’ of cream of tartar, or flower of sulphur. It 
will not be supposed that faith was wanting in the patient; he 
thought himself something better; they saw no amendment in him, 
and own that they concealed their ignorance by giving him pt are 
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drops of laudanum, and a little portable soup. But as he was 
brought to them again, immediately after the success of their sweat- 
ing experiment, they attempted to try the same process upon him. 
The trial was made, and he was found too weak either to sit up 
or to be supported in the hole. They therefore fairly gave him 
over, and desired the Indians to take him home ; but his friends and 
his father still lingered there in that state of painful and believing 
hope, which it was distressing to behold. A second trial therefore 
was made to gratify them: the hole was enlarged, and the father 
went in with him, and held him in a proper position. They could 
not produce so complete a perspiration as was wished ; and when 
he was taken out, he complained of suffering considerable pain; a 
few drops of landaaum relieved him ; he rested well, and the next 
day was able to use his arms. The second day he had recovered 
strength enough to wash his face. On the third the sweating was 
repeated with full effect, aud he then moved one of his legs and 
somie of his toes; and all that is said of him afterwards, is, that he 
gradually recovered. 

This mode of treating disorders was practised by most of the 
American nations, when the new world was discovered. Lescarbot 
describes it in Canada, where it was performed as rudely as in this 
stance, a hole being dug for the purpose. The Mexicans built 
commodious stoves for the purpose, which they called Temazcalli, 
and which are particularly described by the Abate Clavigero, A 
note to Marchand’s voyage says, that the Indians on the N. W. 
coast, about latitude 58° 40’, employ the hot sand bath, as the most 
efficacious cure for siphylis; and that Roblet, the surgeon, in this 
voyage, tried it, with success that appeared miraculous, in the 
scurvy. It is well known that our own sailors have used the earth 
bath for the same disease ; a fact which led the notorious Dr. Gra- 
ham, in the days of his insanity, to prescribe it in a manner which 
could hardly fail of sometimes proving fatal. We were present at 
two ef his public exhibitions. The patients were buried up to the 
chin for four hours; during the two first they suffered severely from 
cold, as their countenances and chattering teeth would have plainly 
indicated, if they. had not described their feelings. During the 
third hour they gradually recovered their warmth, and, for the last, 
were in so profuse a piration, that when they were released, the 
earth reeked like a dung-hill. This is plainly the worst way: 
of producing the effect common to all these methods. The va- 
pour bath seems the best, and we cannot but think that it deserves 
to have a full trial given it im our hospitals. 

On the 10th June they renewed their journey ; but on the 17th 
they were convinced, that it was not yet practicable to cross the 
mountains, and therefore were for the first time compelled to make 
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aretrograde movement. A week afterwards they attempted it again. 
In the course of that time, the snow had melted about four feet ; 
they had good guides, and it was found better travelling over the 
snow, than over the fallen timber and rocks, which m summer ob- 
structed the way. Having surmounted the difficulties of this 

the party separated on the mountain : Captain Lewis went with nine 
men by the most direct route to the Falls of the Missouri, 
whence he was to ascend Maria river, and ascertain if any branch of 
it reached as far south as latitude 50°. Captain Clarke, with the rest 
of the party, made for the head of the J ; there they divided 
again : Serjeant Ordway and nine men went from thence im the 
canoes down the Missouri; and Captain Clarke proceeded to the 
Yellowstone river, at its nearest approach to the Three F 
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and guns. In the scuffle that ensued one of the Indians 

ever, rose and fired in return, and Captain Lewis fel 
ind of the ball. He was destined to a narrower 
rere peditahion Won mistook 

ot him the thigh. When they came to the ap- 
lace of meeting they saw that Captain Clarke had been 
there, but found no letter. ‘These words, however, were 

sand, ‘ W. C. a few miles farther down on the right 

Captain Clarke bad not intended to trust to a writing 
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in the sand ; ‘but another division of the party arriving before Cap- 
aint Lewis, and thinking that he had preceded them, removed his 


Captain Clarke, on his part, had reached the Yellowstone a little 
below the place whiere it issues from the Rocky Mountains. It 
now appeared that the communication between these great rivers 
was short and easy. Froin the Three Forks of the Missouri to this 

was 48 miles, chiefly over a level plain; and from the Forks 
of the eastern branch of the Gallatin, which is there navi 
small canoes, it is only 18, with an excellent rod over = 
country. ‘The Yellowstone here is a bold, deep 
120 yards wide. to's tego Wishes Gal te fo 
keel pk hy wr abaaieigaby a go 


began their voyage. 

sot Pn a herd of them one day crossing the river 

for an hour; the river, including an island over which they 

was a mile in width, and the herd stretched as thick they 

swim from one side to another during the whole of that time 
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junction with the Missouri, was computed at more than | 

navigable the whole way, without any falls or any 
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. It was impossible to wait here for Ca 
is becausé of the mosquitos; on te ethertnr phony 
men could not shoot for them; they could not 
barrel of the rifle sae taeealfes oote te tabs it 
rand his party soon followed; the horses were stolen from 

them by some Indians ; they then struck for the river, and made skin 
canoes, ot rather coracles, wich as they had seen among the Man- 
dans and Ritaras. ‘These vessels Socp. dials of elles eased 
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the bed of the Missouri since they ascended it, so shifting are its 
sands ; and they observed that in the course of 1000 miles, though 
it had received above twenty rivers, some of them of considerable 
width, besides many smaller streams, its waters were not augmented, 
——80 great is the evaporation. When they came to the first village 
and saw some Cows feeding on the bank, the whole party, with an 
involuntary impulse, raised a shout of joy. Several settlements had 
been, made in this direction during their absence; so fast is the 
progress of civilization of America, where it is extended by thevery 
eagerness with which men recede from civilized life. On the 2d 
September they reached the spot from whence they had set out, 
after having travelled nearly 9000 miles, and performed with equal 
ability, perseverance, and success, one of the most arduous journeys 
that ever was undertaken. They had been given up as lost. Cap- 
tain Lewis, we are sorry to say, died while this work was preparing 
for the press. 

Little is now wanting to complete the geography of North 
America and our knowledge of its native tribes, [t might have 
been thought this expedition would have put an end to the fables 
respecting the Missouri; there is, however, a noble one in the 
Evangelical Magazine for January last. We are told there, upon 
the authority of an American publication, that about 1000. miles up 
the river there is 2 mountain said to be 180 miles in length and 45 
in width, composed entirely of solid rock salt; several bushels of 
which (O most admirable evidence!) had been brought to St. 
Louis, and a specimen sent to Marietta. ‘ Should the existence of 
such’ a mountain,’ the writer gravely adds, ‘ be fully verified by far- 
ther’ evidence, it. must be numbered among: the most wonderful 
productions of nature, or rather of the God of Nature!” 


Ant. III. | The Miscellaneous. Works of Edward:Gibbon; Esq. 
_ with Memoirs of his Life and Writings, ag (ot by himself ; 
‘illustrated from his Letters, with occasional Notes and Narra- 
tive by the Right Hon. John, Lord Sheffield. A new Edition, 
“with considerable Additions. In 5 vols. 8vo.. London. 1815, 


MONG the prodigious improvements which, during the last 
half century, te geet place in British literature, none is 
more corispicuous than the appearance of three historians, the least 
of 'whoni may ‘be entitled to rank with the first writers of antiquity. 
This island, though from the spirit,the vigour, and the intelligence 
of its inhabitants, ever fruitful in rat ms events, and from the 
mixed nature of its government, ever prone to those civil Connotea, 
sat: whic 
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which more agitate the passions and call forth the powers of elo- 
quent and impassioned narrative, than transactions with fore’ 
enemies, had been distinguished rather by the number and the bulk, 
than by the elegance and finished composition of the volumes, which 
constitute its historical library. ‘The noble historian indeed of one 
most interesting period will never be read by any man of taste and 
feeling without the most lively emotions: more than intimately 
acquainted, even identified with the transactions which he records, 
of the clearest head, the warmest heart, the sincerest probity, the 
most unaffected piety, with an intuition into the views of men never 
surpassed, and a faculty of delineating characters perhaps never 
equalled, Lord Clarendon will always remain the pride and de- 
light of Englishmen who ‘ love the language of the heart.’ But the 
narrow period which his history embraces, the peculiar and fugi- 
tive, though picturesque system of manners which he describes, and 
above all, that air of ab advocate which, in despite of his integrity 
and himself, the irresistible bias of party compelled him to wear, 
while they leave him in possession of all, and more than all the 
praise which belonged to his archetype Thucydides, would, perhaps, 
even by his own suffrage, permit the describers of entire dyviasties 
and empires, when illuminated by genius and informed by elabo- 
rate investigation, to assume higher niches in the temple of his- 
toric fame, ; 
After an interval of little less than a century, when the written dia- 
lect of the northern and southern parts of this island had been nearly 
assimilated, we have had the satisfaction of beholding from those. 
Opposite quarters the rise and full splendour of three historical 
luminaries who, in different ways, and on different subjects, have 
at least attained to an equality with their greatest rivals in anti- 
quity. Of these, Hume, the most contracted in his subjeet, is 
most finished in execution—the nameless, numberless graces 
of his style; the apparent absence of elaboration, yet the real effect 
produced by efforts the most waneriies the sapey | of his sen- 
tences, the perspicuity of his ideas, the purity of his expression, 
entitle him to the name and to the praises of another Xenoplon. 
never attained to the same graceful ease, or the same un- 
bounded variety of expression; with a fine ear and exact judgment 
in the construction of his sentences, and with an absence of Scot- 
ticisms truly wonderful in one who had never ceased to converse 
with Scotsmen, there is in the sentences of this historian something 
resembling the pace of an animal disciplined by assiduous.practice 
to the curb, wae moving but im conformity to the rules of the 
manége. ‘The taste of Hume was Greek, Attic Greek—he had, as 
far as the genius of the two languages would permit, concocted the 
very ‘juice and flavour of their style, and transfused it into bis own. 
Robertson, 
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pang My. suspect, thoagh a good was never a profound 


scholar; from the peculiar nature of his education and his early én- 
, caggh 8 ag cy thee spore he had little leisure to be 
— Metely/hcke Waborcoisee chan is beat pick by Pudsee 
ume, polished intercourse wi best society in France, 
as well as his own country, tran3ferred some i of high 
breeding from his manners to his writings; while his friend, 
no man was ever more completely emancipated from the bigotry 
of a Scots minister, or from the pedantry of the head of a college, 
in his intercourse (which he assiduously courted) with the great, 
poche daha’, magdere eng be Prestige ads con 
equality will never produce, and which, for that reason, mere scavans 
rarely acquire from society more liberal or more diguified than 
what is found in their own rank: Mr, Hume in the best company 
was treated alike as @ man of birth and of letters, 

In the meridian of the reputation of the two former, and without 
forming himself upon either of their models, arose a young Eng- 
lishman of feeble frame and of irregular and neglected education, 
who, with the defect of a style less chaste and simple, 
both them and all p ing historians in the extent and variety of 
bis researches, and produced a work which, from the dignity of its 
subject, the amplitude of its range, and the lofty tone assumed and 
maintained by jts author, has no rival in ancient or modern times. 
-"Great indeed would have been the pride of Britain in such a 
pegrereererw dey pe. serpgh eet oie! dare, yy t on 
the best interests of mankind! But to the unspeakable grief of the 
spre ts tery soda dupe bade ott Bo 
the posthumous jon of some free and confidential cor- 
respondence bad’ Ghichened a painful truth, long before suspected, 
that, while Hume and Gibbon were avowed infidels, their friend 

rival, @ minister of a reformed church, could endure to spend 

j days in the public. exercise of a religion, of the truth of which 

at best; and, regarding the common tie of genius, ele- 

lar pursuits, as more than sufficient to unite those 
eat bar of ‘profession of faith and unbelief ought for 
disjoined, could receive into his bosom the bitterest 


ich claims beyond all that went before it the prero- 

' ‘eflectiig and judging for itself, mankind are as much led 
lames and authority as ever, and the example of such writers, 
Wes, oombarrrter ee Bhs for wish- 

among the higher of society at 

to a certain degree that unhappy pre- 

pligion of their forefathers, which, about the 
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same pericd, the alliance of wit and genius with infidelity had ¢ 
rated in France. Ickes hoes wyed, tint if nan of the peofomndont 
research, of ity and good faith,-with no inducement 
from any a ion of es to believe revelation a false- 
hood, have citestindliee dethesd eodcaining i, some exoyy OF 
pense of j at least may be jeplidiged So Ghote, ike pasted 
neither the same leisure nor faculties for inquiry, and, i 
that their lives dq not impugn the pre ts of igion, 

be excused in declining ie tier after a faith 

may not be im their power to attain. On the contrary, let its 
dences be defended with what subtlety soever by the prejudices 
of profession, or by the anxiety of interest, this does not raise the 


its virtuous and disinterested adversaries has excited against it. 
History is a vehicle peculiarly adapted in an age like the present 
to the for which it has been studiously applied by Gib- 
bon. i cart vadiper Le ngg ives its old and repul- 
sive of itions, syllogi objecti ies; it 
dry oth of repartee, aloginnn secon, sed rriet 

upon hours devoted to amusement and relaxation : 

and ever successful art, it engages taste and elegance on the 


of irreligion ; displays in all the fp of gorgeous 
attractions of the heathen ritual, ite allinnce with sta 
architecture, and song, and celebrates, however falsely, its mi 
and tolerant spirit, which, uniting under its and compre- 
ive protection a thousand modes of faith and worship, 
withheld its toleration from one dark and favatical superstition; 
that because it was itself intolerant. From this ition, 
object of mixed detestation and contempt to a polished and 
phical people, a new mode of fanaticism is represented as having 
, more pernicious than its parent, inasmuch as the one, from 
nature of its institutions, was national and exclusive ; whereas the 
other, after bursting forth with incalculable force and rapidity, in no 
long period of time established itself on the ruins of every religi 
in the civilized world. ‘The progress and final success of 
is religion, after an oblique and passing hint at its claim of a divine 
origin, 1s next attempted to be accounted for by the operation of 
second causes: the faults and follies of its professors, their unskilful 
emrrerdys, Setters mineste. pevloreat wel. sve Sete pre 
cutions, are placed in the strongest and most invidious point of view, 
and the unwary reader is, with matchless dexterity, conducted to the 
intended i t all these abuses are parts of the system, 
and that therefore such a system could not have come from God. 
* Itis not true that the Jews were exewpt from 80 
dilled, undes thelr altogether exempt f iia as 
u 
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- Such’is the delinquency which, with all our respect for. the 
‘genius and learning of Mr. Gibbon, we are comipelled to impute to 
‘him as an historian ; a delinquency which, were we honest infidels 
-ourselves, would in our estimation be little diminished. For even 
then, we should be compelled to disclaim this insidious and dis- 
honest mode of warfare. We should say—You have never met your 
enemy. front to front, you have never attempted to argue the 
cause upon its merits: you cannot be ignorant (or if you are, we 
are compelled to pronounce you an incompetent judge of the sub- 
ject) that, in addition to the internal evidence in Loom of this reli- 
gion—its purity and moral excellence, which it is impossible to 
deny—there lias been urged in its behalf a vast body of external 
testimony, to which we are compelled to acknowledge, that nothing 
similar, at least nothing similarly supported, occurs in the preten- 
‘sions: of any other mode of superstition. You must be aware, that 
by skilful arrangement of facts and testimonies, by acute and power- 
ful argument, and by all the aids of scholastic erudition, these 
evidences have been so embodied and so enforced as to carry con- 
viction to the understandings of many enlightened and disinterested 
men—Christianity is not the superstition of a dark and uninquiring 
age. Have you refuted, have you attempted. to refute by fair.and 
direct ratiocination one, even the weakest of these, arguments? . Can 
it be proved that you have ever seriously weighed them? Have 
you even. diligently perused the volume in which all these extra- 
ordinary things are contained? If you have not, as honest. men and 
fair disputants, we cannot receive you as an ally. Were we indeed 
perfectly indifferent about the means, we should hail and applaud 
your, success—it is true that you have sbaken. the faith of many in 
the Christian imposture—but such accessions to the cause of infi- 
delity are of no more value than they were heretofore to that of 
superstition—they believed they knew not why—they doubt as 
they believed. You sneer, you hesitate, you. insinuate—you ex- 
pose failings and follies, prove that confessors may be weak and 
controvertists absurd, and for such understandings, it must be 
acknowledged that the means are adapted to the end; but in 
these modes of refutation we, even we, are unable to acquiesce. 
The same arts of controversy might be retorted upon ourselves; 
and though one of our own corps once maintained that ridicule 
is the test of truth, we bave since been assured that by this rule it 
is as easy to confute truth as error—And if vatural religion itself 
rested on the wisdom and consistency, the purity and the tole- 
rance of its votaries, what must be the event?—You have called 
your idol Voltaire a bigot, an intolerant bigot—by what harsher 
name could you have noted the tor of Servetus? Who was 
more ‘intdlerant than Marcus Aurelius, who more. te may 
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Julian ?—Yet im a Pagau you conceive these qualities to be capable 
of uniting with every virtue but their opposites ; im a Christian they 
are alike destructive of all. On an attentive survey of our own 
species, we have been taught that persecution and intolerance are. 
parts of human nature, and it is the province of philosophy, divine 
philosophy, to’ purge the heart of these foul defilements. You 
seem to think that, if not confined to the Jewish and Christian super- 
stitions, such enormities are at least inflamed by them. In attack- 
ing Christianity, let us not become the advocates of polytheism, 
nor forget that; under its most plausible and attractive forms, human 
victims (while the sacrifice of the meanest animal never polluted a 
Christian altar) were occasionally offered to their gods.. Of all the 
inventions by which the religion of nature has been su A 
the religion of the Gospel, notwithstanding all the incredible 
things which it requires to be believed, is the mildest, the purest, 
and the least injurious to the liberties and the interests of mankind. 
For your oblique and disingenuous mode of assailing Christianity, 
we are at a loss to account. The mild administration of the laws 
of your country left you nothing to dread from the most direct and 
open exposition of your sentiments. ‘The age of Woolston is past. 
In your instance there was no valour in being honest ; and, for the 
om of opinion in a worse cause, you have most incon-. 
sistently and unhappily braved it. In defiance of. an age and country 
surpassing in delicacy, perhaps in virtue, all which went before it— 
you have polluted your pages, you have injured your reputation, by 
the unnecessary and disgusting exhibition of all the filth which your 
knowledge of antiquity enabled you to rake together. 
are the accusations which an honest deist might justly pre- 
fer against the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em-’ 
pire. To us, as Christians, these offences are aggravated by higher 
considerations. ‘They have however received their chastisement, 
and though not precisely such as might have beep wished, yet pow-, 
erful enough to shew, under all the disguises of scorn and con- 
tempt, that they had inflicted some agonizing feelings on the author. 
.. With this great and polluted work, however, we are no otherwise 
in contact at present, than as the publication of Mr. Gibbon’s 
posthumous works. enables us to account for its excellencies and 
deformities, by tracing. under his own direction the progress of a 
powerful and ill-directed mind from ignorance to. credulity, and 
from credulity to a cool, contemptuous, and incurable scepticism. 
The original matter contained in. this impression is at once so 
curious and so little exceptionable that it would require some inge- 


Muity to conjecture for what reason it was suppressed in the former 


edition. Out of this mass we select the following hints, which may 
serve to ascertain’ the turn and progress of the author's mind, while, : 
in 
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in a course of severe and systematic study and reflection, he was 
forming in himself the powers of a philosophical historian. 
_ ¢ Historians, friends to virtue?—Yes—with exceptions —(Alas! what 
historian ever formed so deplorable an exception as himself!)— 
* Henry IIT. (of France) studied politics with an Italian Abbé—Vanity 
of that Sarasa aca why we have acted, how we shall act, how 
others will act—Our sense, eloquence, secrecy assisted by the confi- 
dence of others—-Example of Henry ITI, his inactivity, his violence—Of 
Henry IV.—The proper time for changing his religion—How very nice 
—If too soon, the Catholics would be suspicious, if too late, grown de- 
sperate—Effect of civil wars upon the minds of men—A general ferment 
of fanaticism, discord, and faction—Two singular exceptions—Mon- 
“taigne in his retirement—Henry IV. on his throne—He loved and 
trusted mankind—How different from Charles II!—Religious wars— 
Persecution inspires union, obstinacy, and at last resentment’—(Is not 
resentment the first feeling instead of the last ?)—*‘ A sect: becomes a 
party—Why Christianity suffered so long?’ —(Had he expanded the last 
hint how. differently would this interesting subject have been treated 
at this early period from the two famous chapters !)—‘ Connexion of 
Religion and Politics—The leaders seldom free from enthusiasm, or the 
followers from ambition—The ruling passion very rare— Most passions 
confined to times, place, persons, circumstances—Patriotism seldom 
even a passion—Ambition generally mixed with other passions—Often 
pas 1 es to pms — s remom er Richelieu, must succeed 
or perish—Avarice per the only ruling permanent passion. ; 
PThe popish worship like the pagan? Certainly—Huetius’s Ode will 
serve either for Mary or Diana—But this resemblance probably with- 
out imitation.—Reason.—Ist. I ornaments, garlands, lights, 
odours, music, affect the senses of all men—are found in the worship 
‘of the Indians, Chinese, Americans, &c.. 2d, Images opposed whilethe 
Pagans subsisted—Recejved as soon as they were extinct.—Freedom of 
thought— 1st. Infallible authority allows not the mind fair play—May, 
be just and happy, but is a yoke—Faith of the Pagan, light and easy— 
Of the Christian, binding and comprehensive—Of the Papist, variable.’ 
—{This we do not understand.)—*‘ Plutarch, Tillotson, and Bellarmine. 
2d. Authority of doctors—A re am slavery under the namie of reason 
—The ancient sects—Professed philosophers, how bigoted. $d. Au- 
thority ofour own system—Men of imagination dogmatic.’—(A curious 
and profound remark.)—‘ True and scepticism—Ease and 
pleasantry—Bayle and a student of Salamanca—A freethinker may be 
rational or wild; superficial or profound—However the road is open be- 
fove him and his sight clear.’ ; 
If the word ‘ clear’ be understood in its usual sense, the remark is, 
riot true. His sight indeed may be unobstructed by external ob- 


jects, but the sense itself may be defective. ‘This was Mr. Gibbon’s, 


own case. Asa portion of the history of a great mind, the progress and 
aberrations ef which we are anxieus to trace with aye oni 
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misfortune that the foregoing extracts want a date; they speak a 
sufficiently explicit, but we are anxious to learn when 
they spoke it. The hints, however, from which they are abstracted 
are not the mere memoranda of a reader; they are pregnant with 
Sis dey’ poss ins tor oe whew 


_ his is mighty work? A pore 
in perusing the 
sciienersatttnon th dhe eamay tee Weeghaens to evar 

1761. 
* Am I worthy of pursuing a walk of literatare which Tacitus thought 
worthy of him, and of which Pliny doubted whether he was himself 


or compiler is contemptible. For which task I am fit, it is i 

to know, until I have ankeny come and to make Seemuinen I 

ought soon to choose some subject of history which may do me credit, 

if well treated, and whose a Tyee even though my work should be 
may console me for emplo ing too much time in a species 

of conrposition for which I was not well qualified. I proceed therefore 

to review some subjects for history, to indicate their advantages and 

ak and to point out that subject which I may think fit to prefer. 
History of I. of England and his Crusade against the Sara- 

cens is o alicing 
Tt was thus that King Arthur had nearly allured Milton from the 


a aeures Gibbon's character robcmbtat Mey do 

: bat in the present edition of ot ses 

has been very properly reprinted, that it may be Zom- 

wot no journal of his time and studies 
at a most interesting of his life. It is i 

men of auto-bi in the English i 

the lofty level of hi histor, aad Selig tas cy esas Which bo 

that work, into a more natural and easy pace, 

ce deomecsgpratenirenlah warranty —4.n9 to 

conducts his readers through a sickly a neg- 

education, and a youth wasted im the tmpro- 

ike occupation of @ militia officer, ‘to the 


ve Ae Bearman 22h odor 
consummate master of Roman antiq antiquity, and 
history of the decline and fall of that mighty 


There 
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There are few scholars who in their later days look back on 
their, early academical life without some portion of melancholy 
fondness and regret. Mr. Gibbon spent fourteen months in Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, to which he: had been sent at a premature 
age and without a due portion of preparatory: learning; and he 
may fairly be excused if /e felt none of those regards, if he expresses 
none of those regrets. We cannot doubt his veracity, though we must 
impute something to his prejudices ; but the pictare of his academi- 
cal life, which he displays in a most eloquent and elaborate invec- 
tive against his mother university, is truly portentous. Without a 
guide to direct his studies, without a friend to fix his principles, 
without a rival to excite his emulation, an ardent: and» inquisitive 
raind, weary of vacuity and disgusted by indifference, drove him, at 
on age of little more than fifteen, into the bosoin of the Church of 

ome, 

The astonishing reformation, which in point of institution and 
of discipline has since taken place in that university, leaves us at 
liberty to comment with freedom on a representation which is no~ 
thing less than a panegyric on the present habits of the place. ‘This 
a to have been the turning point of Mr. Gibbon’s life and 

cter. Had his active and elastic understanding, at the mo- 
ment when it first began to expand itself, been furnished with an 
increase of force by compression, had he been taught the art of. 
induction on the principles either of Aristotle or of Locke, and, 
above all, had his attention been directed to the New Testament, 
and to the great body of evidences on which its authority, rests; 
had he been taught to distinguish the genuine miracles, recorded 
in the Gospels, the simplicity, the originality of the evidence in 
their favour, the benevolent-and important ends for which they 
were wrought, together with the unaffected dignity and independent 
power of their author, from the best attested and most striking, 
wonders of the Christian church in the succeeding centuries, he 
would not have been at a loss to draw the broad line of sepaxa- 
tion between the two, nor would he have complained £ that after 
so recent experience the world were not habituated to the hand of 
the divine artist.’ ; ' 

Neglected as he was and left to the consequences of his own de- 
sultory inquiries, it is most, evident that, at a time when he had 
never systematically studied the Gospels, or the evidence.of the 
Gospel miracles, he entered with the fervour and curiosity, which 
were natural to him, on the study of ecclesiastical history under the 
worst master who could be found. This was Dr. Middleton, the 
acute and malignant adversary of all claims to miraculous powers 
in the primitive church. But, this impulse was strengthened by 
the force of a violent recoil. His undisciplined and untutored, 

genius 
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genius had reasoned itself into a temporary submission to all the 
demands which the Church of Rome presumes to make on the 
faith and reason of her votaries, and it was not till after a violent 
struggle and by the help of a rapidly strengthening understanding 
that he was enabled to discard the absolute authority of the church 
and the doctrine of the real presence. Thus emancipated, how- 
ever, from the obligation of believing on authority, he was well pre- 
pared to pass the fine, and, under the influence of such a guide, to 
refuse his assent to reasonable evidence. A declared Catholic, 
however, was uo longer a proper inmate for Magdalen College, 
and the son of an ish Protestant gentleman must at all events 
be cured of popery. For this purpose the method employed by 
his father, who appears to have been a capricious and 1ill-judging 
man, resembles the unskilful process in medicine by which a pain- 
ful disorder, after being dislodged from the extremities, is thrown 
upon the vital parts. Young Gibbon was placed under the care 
of Mallet, the publisher of the works of Bolingbroke, a deist 
at best—but probably something more and werse. Now this was 
‘worshipful society.’ But the young man, still adhering with the 
pertinacity of a confessor to his Catholic prirciples, was, after some 
mouths, removed into the family of a Swiss minister, where he be- 
held christianity under a third modification, poor and gloomy and 
squalid, devuid of what he accounted either the decent and gentle- 
manly indifference of the Church of England, or the gorgeous and 
—_ exterior of that of Rome. 
fore we proceed to verify this short statement by extracts 
from his Life or Journal, let us be permitted to pause for an in- 
stant, and to reflect on the irreparable injury inflicted on a great 
genius, and through him upon the Christian world, by such an edu- 
cation, Whatever pain such a thought may cost in the retrospest, 
there are those to whom it will be profitable to reflect that on the 
institutions and discipline of their own foundations will always de- 
pend this tremendous possibility, that out of the herd of their pupils 
may arise a genius which, according to the direction he there re- 
ceives, is to become a blessing or curse to his species, a Boling- 
broke, an Hume, a Gibbon, or a Beattie, an Addison, or a Boyle. 
It is not given to ordinary talents to be extensively mischievous, 
and another century may elapse before the same inattention will be 
productive of the same covsequences. But for consequences, how- 
ever remote and unforeseen, broad and wilful negligence must al- 
ways be responsible, and, when we take into the account the widely 
ramifying nature of consequences, more especially such as flow 
from the energies of misdirected genius circulated and perpetuated 
by the press, that must be a light or an hard nature which is not 
appalled by the consideration. 
VOL. XII. NO. XXIy. BB Te 
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To: counteract the poison of Mr. Gibbon’s writings @ most in- 
judicious method was taken by the advocates of the religion which 
he had insulted—his talents were decried, his accuracy was ques- 
tioned, his erudition was arraigned. This conduct recoiled upon 
themselves: for to the vigour, the splendour, the universality of his 
genius, the great work, which he had so foully prostituted, bore une- 
quivocal testimony, while the Journal of his studies, which is now 
for the first time given to the public, attests with equal clearness 
the industry of his researches and the compass and originality of his 
information. On one subject, and on one alone, the native candour 
of his mind was stained with prejudice originally contracted by the 
unhappy circumstances of his education, and gradually exasperated 
into obstinacy and hatred. ‘There was indeed a difficulty m con- 
ducting the warfare against an enemy like Mr, Gibbon, which 
would have perplexed abler men than the best of those who en- 
countered him. ‘The artifices of his style and manner, the nicety 
of distinguishing between irony‘and serious assertion, of ascertain- 
ing when he was speaking in the person of an adversary, or when in 
his own, together with the impossibility of removing that general 
effect and impression which, independently of any specific conclu- 
sion, almost involuntarily adheres to the mind after the perusal of 
his history, while it placed him out of the reach of fair and legiti- 
mate reasoning, hindered his readers from perceiving that, after all, 
no doctrine had been confuted and no fact disproved. But the 
great artifice which runs through the whole work is that of making 
christianity responsible for all the crimes and all the absurdities 
‘which in succeeding times (and those too times of increasing bar- 
barism) had been made to adhere to it.—The unfairness of such a 
procedure may best be shewn by an illustration.—In some remote 
awd elevated region a pure and copious spring bursts forth, which, 
receiving many accessions and passing over many strata in its course, 
is sometimes defiled by torrents and sometimes poisoned by mineral 
impregnations: a.chemist proceeds to analyze the waters of this 
‘stream in the midst of its course, and instead of discovering, 2s 
his art, if honestly employed, would have taught him, that, adul- 
terated as it is, a portion cf the parent fountain runs through the 
whole, and is capable of being separated in its origimal purity, 
teaves it to be inferred from an artful and partial analysis that the 
source is itself polluted —Such was Mr. Gibbon’s conduct towards 
the religion of the Gospel. 

Of Mr. Gibbon’s Life, which, through the zeal of his noble 
friend has long been in the possession of the public, we shall make 
mo farther use than by an occasional comparison with his Journal, 
in which he has happily recorded the process of his studies, and, 
with one exception, of his opinions, at that critical period which 
determined 
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determined the character of his future life. We say with one ex- 
ception, for though, at this early period, without any systematic in- 
quiry into the evidences of Christianity, he evidently declined into 
a settled disbelief of all revealed religion ; yet in his Life, where 
every other even the minutest shade of difference is marked with 
precision, and even in the rough sketch of his thoughts and studies, 
which he appears otherwise to have drawn with great simplicity from 
day to day, this unhappy change is left to be inferred, partly from the 
character of the books which he read, but principally from oblique 
and disingenuous hints, which prove nothing but that, at that early 
period of reflexion, he had contracted from timidity, from uncer- 
tainty, and perhaps from want of candour, that characteristic and 
sarcastic manner, which has robbed him of the fairer fame to which 
the general probity of his nature might have led him to aspire, 
—that of an open and generous enemy of Revelation. 

To those who are still disposed to give credit to Mr. Gibbon for 
his affected though oblique comparison of his own progressive 
emancipation from prejudice and popery with that of the acute and 
subtle Chillingworth, we recommend the following argument, 
which appears to have operated powerfully upon Ais mind against 
the arguments for transubstantiation: ~ 

‘ I still remember my solitary transport at the discovery of a philo- 
sophical argument against the doctrine of transubstantiation: that the 
text of Scripture which seems to inculcate the real presence is attested 
only by a single sense—our sight; while the real presence itself is dis- 
proved by three of our senses—the sight, the touch, and the taste.’ 

Chillingworth would not thus unskilfully and illogically have con- 
founded the evidence of sense, as applied to testimony, with its ap- 
plication to the original object. Happily however, or, as. some 
of our readers may think, unhappily, this doughty argument pre- 
vailed, aud the result was, ‘ that the various articles of the Church 
of Rome disappeared like a dream, and, after full conviction, on 
Christmas-day, 1754, I received the sacrament in the charch of 
Lausanne. It was here that I suspended my. religious inquiries, 
acquiescing with implicit belief im the tenets and mysteries which 
are adopted by the general consent of Catholics and Protestants,’ 
or, in other words, carrying with him into his new profession of re- 
ligion one of the most pernicious principles belonging to that 
which he had abandoned, namely, implicit submission to authority. 

It was at Lausanne, however, and during this period,. that Mr. 
Gibbon, placed under the directions of a well-meaning man, whose 
powers and attainments he soon outstripped, became.a severe and 
habitual student, conscious of his own genius, and probably anti- 
cipating the high distinction to which he afterwards attamed. He 
had passed his fourteen months of indolence and vacuity at Oxford 
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without a knowledge even of the Greek alphabet : under M. Pavil- 
lard, he not only remedied that defect, but by pertinacious study 
faid the foundation of a critical knowledge of that language which 
his labours and his prejudices afterwards turned to so good and to 
so bad account, Here too he entered on the study of mathematics, 
which he discontinued for a reason which, perhaps without know- 
ing it, was common to Warburton and himself. ‘ As soon as I un- 
derstood the principles, I relinquished for ever the pursuit of the 
mathematics, nor can I lament that | desisted before my mind was 
hardened by the habit of rigid demonstration, so destructive of the 
fmer feelings of moral evidence, which must however determine the 
actions and opinions of our lives.’ That rigid demonstration, of 
which the object is mathematical certainty, mceapacitates the mind 
from estimating the innumerable shades of probability, from moral 
certainty. down to the lowest conceivable possibility, is an opinion 
more specious than solid. The practice of mathematical investi- 
gation tends to strengthen the reasonimg faculties in general, and, 
though the habit of requiring certainty may lead the reasoner to un- 
dervalue moral evidence, it can by no conceivable process incapa- 
citate him from comprehending it. Almost all the best judges of 
moral evidence, and particularly the great modern advocates for the 
evidences of Christianity, have been mathematicians, and bappy 
would it have been for Mr. Gibbon and his admirers, had his ‘ finer 
feelig’ of this species of induction led him to form an acquaintance 
with their writings. His acquaintances however, and the exercises 
of his understanding at this period, were of another sort: in the so- 
ciety of a Swiss minister, * who was scarcely a concealed infidel, 
Mr. Gibbon acquired some dexterity m the use of his philosophical 
weapons; but he was still the slave of education and prejudice. 
Soon after, however, these chaims appear to have been removed by 
a hand which, about twenty years later, was equally successful in 
breaking the chains of education and prejudice which had fettered 
a whole nation :—the world is pretty well acquainted with the suc- 
cess of that experiment. 


© Before I was recalled from Switzerland, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing the most extraordinary man of the age: a poet, an historian, a 
philosopher, who has filled thirty quartos of prose and verse with his 
various productions, often excellent, and always entertaining. Need I 
add the name of Voltaire }—A decent theatre was fitted up (by Vol- 
taire) at Monrepos, &c.— My ardour, which soon became conspicuous, 
seldom failed of,procuring me a ticket. The habits of pleasure fortified 
my taste for the French theatre, and that taste has perhaps abated my 





* This must be understood not of M. Pavillard, but another minister of the same 
church—a mov of much bigher attainments and much less sincerity. ‘ 
idolatry 
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idolatry for the gigantic genius of Shakspeare, which is inculcated from 
our infancy as ha first duty of an Englishman.’ 

Alas! the same taste abated his reverence for some more serious 
things, which, with all our national admiration of Shakspeare, are, 
we trust, and long will be, inculcated as the first duties of English- 
men, The following confession is at once ingenuous and im- 


portant ; 


‘ The rigid course of discipline and abstinence to which I was con- 
demned (at Lausanne) invigorated the constitution of my mind and body : 
pride and poverty estranged me from my countrymen. One mischief, 
however, and iu their eyes (we may add in our own) a serious and irre- 
parable mischief, was derived from the success of my Swiss education: 
I had ceased to be an Englishman; (had he chosen to speak out, he 
would have added—a Christian.) At the flexible period of youth from 
the age of sixteen to twenty-one, my opinions, habits, and sentiments, 
were cast in a foreign mould; the faint and distant remembrance of 
England was almost obliterated: my native language was grown less 
familiar, and I'should have cheerfully accepted the offer of a moderate 
independence on the terms of perpetual exile.’ 

We insert here an abstract from a very curious letter, written 
about a year and a half after Mr. Gibbon first left England, in order 
not only to shew what was the state of his religious opmions at that 
period, but after how short a disuse a young man of the most tena- 
cious memory could have adopted a foreign idiom, and have lost 
his mother tongue. It will also account for another fact, namely, 
the stately uniformity of his historical style. It was not only wrought 
for a great purpose by long elaboration, but the materials of it were 
formed out of a language which had long ceased to be vernacular 
to the writer. 

‘I am now good Protestant, and am extremely glad of it. Ihave in all 
my letters taken notice of the different movements of my mind, entirely 
Catholic when I came to Lausanne, wavering long time between the 
two systems, and at last fixed for the Protestant. I had still-another 
difficulty. Brought up with all the ideas of the church of England, I 
could scarcely resolve to communion with Presbyterians, as all the people 
of this country are. I at last got over it, for considering that whatever 
difference there may be between their churches and ours in the govern- 
ment and discipline, they still regard us as brethren, and profess the same 
faith as us—determined then in this design, I declaréd it to the ministers 
of the town, who having examined me, permitted me to receive it with 
them, which I did Christmas day,’ &c, 


A comparison between this piebald jargon and some of the mag- 
nificent sentences of the Decline and Fall, would afford a signal 
triumph to external testimony over the probabilities of internal evi- 
dence. ‘ From mere inequality,’ said Br. Johnson, ‘ what can be 
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inferred?” Embracing distant periods of the same life, we may 
dare to ask the same question concerning dissimilarity. 

Were it not that instrong minds decayed and almost extinguished 
affections are capable of suddem and violent resuscitation, and in- 
termitted acquirements easily and completely restored, who would 
have suspected that this extraordinary youth should, on his return 
to his country, become a great, though not an easy writer, in that 
language which had so nearly perished from his recollection ; that, 
after ‘ the faint and distant remembrance of England had been almost 
obliterated,’ the glow of patriotism should be kindled in his breast, 
and that, during the many years of his last exile, he should cherish 
the laws and civil institutions of England with all the fondness of 
a man who had never quitted its shores ? 

But we turn to his Journal, which commences in the year 1761, 
and embraces about two years, during which the writer was resident 
at his father’s house, and in the midst of the engagements of a 
country life and the duties of a militia officer, was pursuing a dili- 
gent and systematic course:of study, the objects of which he has 
accurately recorded. ~ 

In the ardour of these pursuits, carefully and distinctly recorded 
by himself, it is very material to observe, that he only read St. John’s 
Gospel, and one chapter of St. Luke, in the original Greek. This 
appears to have been the sum of his scriptural studies, at a time when 
his opinions on the subject of revelation were settling for life, and 
for the result of which he claims the same credit, which is allowed 
by him to the acute and indefatigable, the deeply read and scriptural 
Chillmgworth. After such an investigation, preceded by little more 
‘than the pious instructions of the nursery, and the common details 
of Christianity, which he had casually picked up at the parish church 
of his family, or from the discourses of his Swiss tutor, did this man, 
who brought all the powers of his understanding to minor inqui- 
ries, who weighed every doubt, stopped short at every difficulty, 
and never quitted the most abstruse subject till he had mastered 
it, think himself entitled not only to reject all revealed religion 
‘in a mass, but, as if the matter were louie decided among all 
‘but a few ignorant and interested bigots, contemptuously assign 
it a place among other absurd and antiquated superstitions, which 
had had their day and were forgotten. Now this is the proper 
ground of Mr. Gibbon’s delinquency as an ecclesiastical historian 
and a controvertist. It was not incompetence only, but voluntar 
incompetence, and that on the most important of all subjects. It 
‘was therefore dishonesty : and to this cause is probably to be as- 
signed that spirit, not of levity and scorn only, but of the bitterest 
‘rancour, with which he rarely fails to speak of Christianity. Se- 
cretly conscious of his own unfairness, he. hated, because -he had 


injured, 
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injured, a religion which, had it been supported by no external tes- 
timony, would, from its own intrinsic excellence, have been entitled, 
at the hands of every honest and moral man, to tenderness and 
respect. 

With all this confidence, however, in his own powers, Gibbon was 
evidently appalled by the burst of public indignation with which, 
in the midst of all the applause excited by their learning and elo- 
ae the first volumes of his elaborate history were received. 

le appears to have reckoned upon the indifference of one part of 
his countrymen to his infidelity, and of another to his mdecencies 
—happily for the faith and morals of England, at that period, he 
was mistuken. He had indeed the consolation and the triumph of 
some feeble antagonists ; but he would secretly despise the baseness 
of some private correspondents, who, to flatter his genius, betrayed 
the cause of religion. The unfaithfulness of some of these was dis- 
closed in the first edition of his posthumous works; and the reputa- 
tion of Robertson, in particular, has been ‘ shot dead’ by a single 
leuer. Mr. Hayley, a poet, a layman, g man of the world, and a de- 
voted admirer of the historian, had honestly remonstrated with him on 
his treatment of Christianity, while the principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, the first clergyman of the national church of Scotland, 
speaks with cool derision of some persons (alluding to Mr. Hayley) 
as ‘ outrageously Christian.’ The present publication bears testi- 
mony to the fidelity of Dr. Vincent, but we are extremely indebted 
to the noble editor for a letter from the well-known author of the 
History of Manchester, which is every way characteristic and worthy 
of the writer. This ingenious, learned, fanciful, and positive man 
was too honest to compliment away his faith, either to taste or 
friendship ; and the following manly remonstrance, which has hi- 
therto, as it appears, from oversight, lain neglected among Mr. 
Gibbon’s papers, dissolved a connexion, which genius, perhaps 
equal genius, and similar pursuits, had once cemented between the 
writer and himself, of whom, in such a cause, the one was too spi- 
rited to withhold reproof, and the other too proud to endure it. 

* You never speak feebly-except when you come upon British ground, 
and never weakly, except when you attack Christianity. In the former 
case, you seem to want information ; in the latter, you plainly want the 
common candour of a citizen of the world, for the religioussystem of your 
country. Pardon me, sir, but | cannot bear without indignation your 
sarcastic slyness upon Christianity, and cannot see without pity your 
determined hostility to the Gospel. 

‘ These, however, are trifles light as air in my estimation, when they are 
compared with what I think the great blot of your work. You have there 
exhibited deism in a new shape, and in one that is more likely to affect 
the uninstructed million, than the reasoning form which she has usually 
worn, You seem to me like another Tacitus, revived withall bis animosity 
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against Christianity, his strong philosophical spirit of sentiment—and you 
will have the dishonour (pardon me,sir) of being ranked by the folly of 
scepticism, which is working so powerfully at present, among the must 
distinguished sceptics of the age. I have long suspected the tendency 
of your opinions: I once took the liberty of hinting my suspicions— 
But I did not think the poison had spread so universally through your 
frame. And I can only deplexs the misfortune, and a very great one I 
consider it, to the highest and dearest interests of man, among your 
readers. J remain, with an equal mixture of regret and regard, &c. &c.’ 


Let the manly indignation, the wounded and afflicted friendship 
expressed in the last letter be compared with the courtly baseness, 
for it is nothing better, of that which, unfortunately for the writer, 
immediately follows. 


‘ I cannot forbear expressing my thanks to you for the very great plea- 
sure and instruction I have met with in your excellent work. I protest 
to you, I know of no history in our language written with equal purity, 
precision, and elegancy of style. I presume you have heard that offence 
is taken at some passages that are thought unfavourable to the truth of 
Christianity. I hope you will proceed to finish your plan, and gratify 
the eager wishes of the public to see the whole of your work. May I 
ever hope for the honour of seeing you at this place? It would give me 
the most real pleasure. Iam, with the truest regard, &c. 

Jos. Warton,’ 


Of his two ecclesiastical correspondents, which did the author of 
the Decline and Fall despise, and which respect ? 

On the style and spirit of Mr. Gibbon’s own letters it were vain 
to comment. They rank in the first class of epistolary composition, 
equally honourable to the head and heart of the writer. e, ve 
‘gour, spirit, and the very soul of friendship, pervade the whole. 
On the subject of religion, they maintain a general silence, which 
was obviously the effect of indifference; and on another subject they 
contain nothing that would put a Vestal to the blush. On one or 
two occasions, however, enough is disclosed to shew, that with the 
proofs of Revelation, Gibbon rejected the probabilities of natural 
religion. Born with a constitution naturally incredulous, he bad 
refined it into a systematic rejection of almost every thing beyoud 
.the reach of the senses; and this state of the understanding, after 
the example of his school, he dignified with the name of Philoso- 
phy. In this spirit, death appears to have been contemplated by 
-him with sullen acquiescence, as the physical law and end of his 
existence; and, by a dreadful consistency, the Memoirs of his 
Life, written very near. its termination, close with the following 
horrible sentence, 


*In old age, the consolation of hope is reserved for the tenderness of 
parents who commence a newlife in their children, the faith —— 
w 
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who sing hallelujahs above the clouds, and the vanity of authors, who pre- 
sume the.immortality of their name and writings. 

This is sufficiently explicit—all religious is the faith of en- 
thusiasts! Such are the comforts which philosophy admmisters in 
the decline of life. But were death, as these men pretend, really 
the ehd of human existence, it might yet be inquired, who was 
the wiser man, he whe had disarmed it of its terrors by the hope 
of a joyful ea or he who, in contravention of the general 
understanding and feelings of mankind, had made it to differ from 
the extinction of a brute, no otherwise, than, as the one was accompa- 
nied by anticipation and the other not—that is, to differ infinitely for 
the worse? 

The former publication of his Memoirs, and the present one of 
his more artless and contemporary Journal, have enabled those who 
had heretofore contemplated Mr. Gibbon in the distant and dignified 
character of the historian, to form a nearer and more familiar esti- 
mate of his character as a scholar and a man. He was at once a 
severe student, a man of pleasure, and.a man of fashion. Without 
profession, without the cares of a family, and with a noble friend, 
who relieved him from the burden of his own private conceras, he 
divided the day between the labour of reading, reflecting, and com- 
posing, and the relaxation of elegant and polished society. Though 
bred a country-gentleman, his constitution rendered him incapable 
of athletic sports, or even vigorous exercise; and at that early and 
active period of life, when his equals were pursuing the boisterous 
diversions of the field, young Gibbon was anxiously settling some 
point of ancient chronology, or laboriously working his way through 
the difficulties of the Greek language. 

With talents in every respect but one, of the highest order, he 
was the artificer of his own vast erudition, and he was one of the 
favoured few who, in point of mere attainments, may seem to have 
been eventually benefited by a neglected education. The calum- 
nies of his enemies, with respect to the originality of his re- 
searches, may safely be despised. With a degree of perseverance 
never, perhaps, equalled in the compilation of a smgle work, he 
systematically pursued his way through that ocean of literature 
which intervenes between the second and sixteenth centuries of the 
Christian era. By nature and by cultivation endowed with the most 
exquisite and classical taste, he endured, though not without many 
a sarcastic sneer, the pomp and tumour of the Byzantine, and the 
come sententiousness of the Arabic historians. He had em- 

ed ona e of discovery and experiment more comprehen- 
sive and more dificult than had ever ova aiedepeian by any single 
adventurer, and he*had made up his mind to the toils and dis- 
couragements which awaited him. He read with great rapidity, 
and 
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and in his earlier years of study, (a practice which may be com- 
mended to the imitation of every systematic student,) he ab- 
stracted and reasoned upon whatever he read: he records, (and we 
give him full credit for the anecdote,) that he devoured an hundred 
pages of Cluver’s Italy, a closely printed folio, abounding with 
Greek quotations, in a single day. Of oriental literature he bad 
not a tincture, nor, with accurate versions of their original writers 
at hand, would he have been improved by it. Though born and 
partly educated in England, the Frencli language, which he wrote 
with an ease and elegance never attained by him in the dialect of 
his native country, must finally be regarded as his vernacular idiom, 
He loved its facility, its clearness, its fitness for conversation, while 
the peculiar associations which connected its first acquiremeut with 
the interesting period of early life, commended it to the affection 
of his maturer age. For the habits of that highly polished and lively 
people, he early imbibed a similar attachment; and, m attending to 
those oblique and ironical hints of which he was so fond, it is not 
difficult to discover, that, on his return, accomplished and elegant, 
and fastidious, to his native country, he felt not a little of the re- 
maiuing Teutonic character in the manners and conversation of all 
but the highest ranks in England. Yet with an happy mconsis- 
tency, he loved her constitution and government; he discerned that 
the perfection of civil wisdom might be found where perhaps the 
last grace and. polish of life was wanting; aud im an arduous 
struggle, the American war, he supported, by a silent vote in par- 
liament, (for naturé had withheld from him the gift of oratory,) the 
iaterests of government against her revolted colonies. 

The strong Epiturean tendency of his constitution led him to 
abhor change as the greatest of political evils, and, upon this prin- 
ciple, sometimes im jest and sometimes in earnest, he was wont te 
defend whatever was established, because it was so.. He consi- 
dered the progress of Christianity as a disturbanee of the quiet and 
established rights of paganism; and the Reformation, though he al- 
lowed, to a certain extent, its beneficial influence on mental free- 
dom, as another invasion of the quiet and settled claims of popery. 
His serious (if in such a writer it be possible to discover what is 
serious and what is not, but his apparently serious) and strong par- 
_ tiality for Mahommedism, was a singular phenomenon. Insulting 

and discarding Christianity for the follies and inconsistencies of its 
professors, which, at worst, were no more than a recoil of human 
passions upon its genuine influence, he could endure, nay, be could 
applaud the Mohammedan imposture, though slaughter, devasta- 
tion, and military fanaticism were parts of its constitution. But 
the secret (a secret, perhaps, to himself) was, that the objects on 
which those terrible qualities were exercised, kappened to be = 
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and Christians, against whom intolerance itself was to be tolerated, 
and every licence was lawful. In his insidious attacks upon the Gos- 
pel, he had reckoned too securely upon the apathy and indifference 
of his countrymen; but shocked and confounded,.as he owns 
himself to have been, by the consequences of his mistake, he put 
forth all his powers of sarcasm, irony, and vindictive scorn, on his 
indiscreet and unfortunate adversaries. In him, the man and the 
writer (it is no unusual inconsistency) were two different creatures. 
Affectionate and even piously attentive to relatives, who could con- 
tribute little to his entertamment, and nothing to his emolument, 
constant im unequal friendships, and grateful to fallen greatness, it 
is impossible not to pronounce him so far an amiable man. 

It is difficult to discover how it came to pass, that a man who 
delighted in the conversation of chaste and accomplished women, 
and whose correspondence with friends even of his own sex is wholly 
untinctured with pruriency of imagination, should, in the great work 
on which his reputation was embarked, have had so little regard 
for the public and himself, as to pour out such torrents of ancient 
indecency. it is no apology for this insult upon the public mo- 
rals, (a systematic and persevering insult of many years continu- 
ance,) that the poison was confined to his notes, and enveloped in 
the cover of a dead and difficult language. It did more mischief 
than his infidelity: it addressed itself to the imagination and the 
passions of an age which needed not to be inflamed by intellectual! 
mcentives—to the youth of our great schools and universities, who, 
captivated by the seductive charms of his text, would be farther at- 
tracted by the learned semblance of his notes,,to descend to the 
pollated margin, where they might decipher Gfeek, and drink in 
vice and profligacy by the same effort. We had once formed thé 
impracticable resolution of expunging the offensive passages, of 
both descriptions, from our copy of the Decline and Fall. ‘The 
ribaldry, indeed, of the notes might, by a due degree of perseve- 
rance, have been expelled, and a blotted page might have well 
been atoned for by the comparative purity of what remained: but 
the sneers and sarcasms, the hints and allusions, the sly, depreciating 
associations and comparisons of the text could by no art or effort 
be removed. 

Quinque palestrite licet hee plantaria vellant, 
Haud tamen ista filix ullo mansuescit aratro.— Pers. 

So incorporated indeed are these vices with the very texture and 
tissue of the work, that it would be as easy to extract, thread by 
thread, the offensive and hideous figures sometimes interwoven into 
a piece of ancient tapestry, as to detach those parts from Gibbon’s 
History, and leave any thing but the trama figure behind. This 
maturity in intellectual vice, he appears to have attained only in 
his 
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his later days. In his Journal written at three and twenty, he speaks 
of the impurities of Juvenal in a manner which shows his imagi- 
nation, and the principle, at least, of his morals, to have been yet 
untainted. It is edifying however to observe, that, having aban- 
doned the Gospel, the Gospel abandoned him ; and that he is driven 
to the defence of his immoralities upon a principle which proves 
how much better a casuist is the meanest Christian than the great- 
est philosopher. 

‘ The reproach of indecency has been loudly echoed by the rigid 
censors of morals—lI am justified in painting the manners of the times.’ 
(What! by such distinct exhibitions as necessarily prompt to vice !) 
‘ The vices of Theodora form an essential feature jn the life and character 
of Justinian, and the most naked tale in my history is told by the Rev. 
Mr. Joseph Warton, an instructor of youth.’ (What is disgraceful to the 
one can be no excuse for the other.) ‘ But my English styleis chaste, 
and all licentious passages are left in the obscurity of a learned: lan- 
guage.” 

They should have been left in the obscure and forgotten 
volumes from which Gibbon’s pernicious industry drew them 
forth. Such, however, is the consistency of a philosopher! and 
such was in his old age the morality of a man, who, in his early 
years, had the grace to describe the New Aretin as ‘ blackguard 
buffoonery, which would be thrown by with disgust, did it not 
attack religion with the most shocking indecency!’ How little 
did the young and virtuous writer apprehend that this shocking por- 
trait would one day become a striking likeness of himself! — - 

With such powers of entertainment and mischief as Gibbon pos- 
sessed, it was matter of serious complaint when his first volumes 
appeared that the cause of revelation and of morality should have 
fallen into such hands as those of Travis, Chelsum, and Davies. At 
that period Dr. Horne could have displayed the same lively wit which 
had rendered Hume and his partizans ridiculous; Horsley could have 
stretched forth that mighty arm which laid prostrate the heresies of 
Priestley, and Paley could have employed that faculty of irrefraga- 
ble argument which has since placed the evidences of Christianity 
on a basis never to he shaken. ‘The last, indeed, in one masterly 
chapter of a work dedicated to general morality, bestowed a severe 
and dignified castigation ou the unfairness of the infidel philosopher; 
but he acknowledged, while he declined, the difficulty of a direct 
encounter, merely because there was no tangible argument with 
which to grapple, and because it was ‘ impossible to refute a sneer.’ 
But while the proper champions of revelation were silent, our his- 
torian of the line and Fall received the hardest and most pain- 
ful stroke from a weapon, like the sword of Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton entwined with myrtle, in the hand of a panegyrist, and, 
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in some respects, of an auxiliary. No man was equally qualified 
with Porson to estimate the merits and the vices of Gibbon. Dis- 
tant and opposite as their habits and manners were, distant and 
opposite indeed as those of a gentleman and an hog, they had not- 
withstanding many points gf resemblauce. With the common (we 
do not mean the ordinary) qualifications of wit, acuteness, industry, 
Greek, the absence of religion, and a sovereign contempt for dull 
men, who presumed to interfere with them, they met like two well 
matched critics prepared, by turns, to encounter, to admire, to pa- 
negyrize, and to abuse each other. This singular but equitable 
combination of feelings on the part of the Greek Professor, pro- 
duced a short critique ou the historian and his great work; so 
discriminating and judicious, so mixed and compounded of sweet 
and bitter, so flattermg to the author and so humiliating to the man, 
that, as the work from which it has been detached is not in every 
hand, we may be pardoned for subjoining it. 

‘ Mr. Gibbon’s industry is indefatigable, his accuracy scrupulous, his 
reading, which is sometimes ostentatiously displayed, immense, his at- 
tention always awake, his memory retentive, bis style emphatic and ex- 
pressive, his sentences harmonious, his reflections are just and profound; 
he pleads eloquently for the rights of mankind and the duty of tolera- 
tion; nor does his humanity ever slumber unless when women are 
ravished or the Christians persecuted. He often makes, when he can- 
not readily find, an occasion to insult our réligion, which he hates so 
cordially that he might seem to revenge some personal injury. Such 
is his eagerness in the cause, that he stoops to the most despicable pun, 
or to the most awkward perversion of language, for the pleasure of turn- 
ing the Scripture into ribaldry, or of calling Jesus ay,impostor. Though 
his style is, in general, correct and elegant, he sometimes draws out 
“the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of bis argument.” In 
endeavouring to avoid vulgar terms he too frequently dignifies trifles, and 
clothes common thoughts in a splendid dress that would be rich enough 
for the noblest ideas. In short, we are too often reminded of that great 
man Mr. Prig, the auctioneer, whose manner was so inimitably fine that 
he had as much to say upon a ribbon as a Raphael. 

* A less pardonable fault is that rage for indecency which pervades the 
whole work ; but especially the last volumes; and, to the honour of bis 
consistency, this is the same man, who is so prudish that he does not 
call Belisarius a cuckold, because it is too bad a word for a decent hiss 
torian to use. If the history were anonymous, I should guess that those 
disgraceful obscenities were written by some debauchee, who, having 
from age, or accident, or excess, survived the practice of lust, still in- 
dulged himself-in the luxury of speculation, and exposed the impotent 
imbecility after he had lost the vigour of his passions.’ 

When it is remembered that in early life the moral sense of 
Gibbon was pure and virtuous, that the vice here reprehended grew 
with his years, and that, in the mean time, he was gradually op- 
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pressed by a peculiar distemper which, though not the effect of 
debauchery, probably reduced him to the state here described, it is 
impossible not to acknowledge the penetration, it is difficult to 
blame the spite by which this just and cutting rebuke was dictated. 

But the ultimate cause of the evil jay still deeper; principles 
and practice, operating alternately as cause and effect, are generally 
observed to corrupt each other. ‘The understanding of Mr. Gibbon 
was first perverted—his imagination was next debauched—and, 
lastly, his respect for himself and for mankind was destroyed. - There 
is an ancient Greek writer, whose works, had they found a place in 
Mr. Gibbon’s library, might possibly have directed him to the fol- 
lowing passage: Asch -yvovles rov beov ex os Ozov sdokarav, » euxa- 
pisnoay, ard epccloswSyoay sy lois Dseroyirmoss avlwv, xa soxolicdy * 
acuvilos avlawv xapdie—Aso xaos wapedwxey avies 6 Qzos ev lass em- 
Supsass cevley ess axasapa ray. 

Though the infidelity of Gibbon was, doubtless, in a great 
degree, a creature of the heart, yet a single defect, in a noble 
understanding, may have contributed to produce it. With taste, 
invention, imagination, and memory, in greater perfection than 
those qualities are for the most part singly bestowed upon men, 
Mr.Gibbon’s reasoning powers were not of the first order. Quick 
in apprehending, and eager in exposing single flaws and defects 
in evidence, he appears to have been incapable of comprehending 
a greatand complicated body of proofs, external and internal, such 


as mist have been en with care and candour before a man is 


entitled to reject the Gospel, and much more so before he is justi- 
fied in attempting to unsettle the faith of others. But his offences 
have been visited upon his own head by a partial privation, at least, 
of those posthumous honours, to which, in despair of a better immor- 
tality, he eagerly aspired; and it is to the honour of the English 
nation, that genius and erudition, such as those of Gibbon, have 
not been able to preserve his memory from reproach, or, what to 
him would have been more galling, from compassion. For a sea- 
son, indeed, like his neglected or forgotten predecessors, hé might 
subvert the faith of the shallow, and the morals of the young; but 
he is an English classic who now begins to sleep upon the shelf, 
and Paley has more readers than the infidel historian. On the 
whole, as a champion who sallied forth to the destruction of what 
he deemed the equal bigotry and fanaticism of all religions, his 
arm was unquestionably powerful, his Jance sharp and glittering ; 
he may have successfully transpierced many pernicious supersti- 
tions; he may have chased before him many dark and hideous 
phantoms of the middle ages; but when he attacks the basis of 
Christianity, he tilts against a rock, aud his bruised and pointless 
weapon recoils upon himself. v 
0 
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To the noble and highly respectable editor of these volumes we 
have in the last place to express our obligations for a collection no 
less pure and inoffensive, than it is, in its different parts, learned, 
acute and elegant. But perhaps we are not acquainted with the 
full extent of these obligations. Perhaps, (and the character of 
Gibbon entitles his memory to no exemption from such a suspicion,) 
perhaps we have to be grateful alike for what has been withheld 
and for what has been bestowed. It is not improbable that in 
this edition his friend may have exercised towards his remains a 
kind severity, which he wanted the virtue to exercise upon himself. 
It is scarcely to be believed that all his stores of poison, moral and 
intellectual, had been exhausted on his great work, After a dis- 
charge however copious, an unaerstanding and imagination like his, 
had the power of reproducing such secretions with great rapidity :-— 
should this conjecture have any foundation, we entreat, we adjure 
Lord Sheffield, as a lover of the best interests of mankind, not to 
think his duty discharged by the suppresion of such evils, without 
their extinction, After his decease, his bureaus may be rifled by 
some needy and unprincipled wretch, who, with ostentatious and 
interested impiety, may draw forth the last dregs of Gibbon, which 
are now perchance quietly settled upon their lees. In Italy, where 
the nudities of ancient statuary are endured by both sexes, there are 
however some groups of the most exquisite workmanship, on subjects 
so abominable, that even the lax morality of that country has con- 
demned them to a strict concealment—had they been the work of 
Praxiteles himself, they ought to have been broken to pieces. 
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Pus is, we are inclined to think, the worst novel we have ever 
read ; we are sure it is the worst we have been obliged to 
review. Others may be found more indelicate, a few more tire- 
some, half a dozen more absurd, and one or two more trite and 
childish: but it would not be possible, we believe, to name any 
single work which possesses within itself so great an aggregate share 
of all these bad qualities as ‘ Marie.’ Why then do we condesceud 
to waste our own and our readers’ time upon it? only, we con- 
fess, for the sake of its author’s name or rather names : this farrago 
of dulness, folly and bad taste bemg the work of that polyono- 
mous personage the Count, de St. Leu, alias the Ex-Constable. of 
France, alias the ci-devant King of Holland, alias Louis Bonaparte, 

ulias Luigi Buonaparte. ie 
e 
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We had always heard that this poor man (and he has now one 
’ title more to the epithet of poor) possessed little of the ferocious 
abilities of his brother, but we gave him credit for talents and 
tastes of a more amiable kind ; and we confess that we felt all the 
interest and respect which we expressed in our last number* for 
his person and character. We had not attributed his moderation 
to meauuess of his talents; nor did we consider his love of 
private life as a proof of his imbecility, but were charitably in- 
clined to believe that Luigi was an anomaly in the Buonaparte 
tribe ; and, as the French song says that his mother— 

‘________ & vingt ans 

Avait un mari et dix amans,’ 
we were speculating on the theory of his being really the son 
of old Carlo, who had the character of being a worthy and not un 
informed man. 

But this unhappy work has destroyed all ‘ prestige’ about Luigi, 
as Elba has done that of Napoleone :—the author of Marie must 
be a person of indelicate mind, of false morals, of bad taste, and 
of the meanest abilities. Nor can it be pleaded for him that this 
is a hasty and inconsiderate production, for the edition before us 
purports to be the second ; and to contain, even to scrupulosity, 
all the amendments which the ingenious author has been able to 
make, since the first publication of his work in 1812. 


* The first edition of “* Mary, or the Pains of Love,” which was printed 
at Gratz in 1812, having reached France, I authorize Mr. Arthur Ber- 
trand to publish a second edition under the title of ‘ Mary, or the 
Dutchwomen,’ on the express condition that he shall follow scrupulously 
all the alterations which I have lately made, and of which the original 
manuscript has been transmitted to him: and I disavow any other edi- 
tion than that of Mr. Arthur Bertrand.—Signed L. pz Sr. Lev.’ (Ad- 
vertisement.) 


We have not had the good fortune of seeing the edition of Gratz, 
but we can easily imagine what kind of alterations the royal author 
has made in his immortal work, when we find that one of them, 
in so important a part as the title, has been to change the gentle 

iption of the Pains of Love, into the more melodious and 
moving title of the Dutchwomen ! 

The plot of this delectable tale may be collected from the fol- 
lowi ? 


“A widow lady, who is still young and handsome, but who is also 
i ; virtuous and prudent, has educated her own brother 
Julius, anda female cousin Mary, whoin she intends in due time 
to unite.—Julius; on the occasion of the approaching nuptials, is 





* Vol. XII; No. XXIII. Art. XI p. 253. 


obliged 
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obliged to proceed from his sister's house (which is, we are told, 
delightfully situated between two dykes on the marsh which divides 
the Leck and Waal) to Lille ‘ en Flandre,’ as Julius carefully and 
geographically describes it, to perform some formalities relative to 
his and Mary’s fortune, which happevs, we know not how, to be 
in certain funds at Lille—on his arrival there, about the com- 
mencement of the French revolution, he is laid hold of, though a 
Dutchman, by the military requisition, and sent to the French army 
of Italy. ‘This well imagined and probable incident is followed 
by another almost as likely ; his sister and his cousin proceed to 
Paris to solicit his discharge; he in the meanwhile is wounded, 
taken, and sent into Poland as a prisoner of war, where he is 
made a prisoner of love by a Polish countess, who invites or 
rather forces him to an illicit intercourse: in the meanwhile Her- 
macinthe, the inconceivable sister, and Mary, suffer all the danger 
of the reign of terror at Paris. Hermacinthe is sent to Nantes to 
be ‘ déportée’ to Cayenne, and Mary is obliged to marry a certain 
Duke of Ast, to extricate herself from the effects of a revolu- 
tionary law, which obliged all young women of family to marry 
either soldiers or good citizens. We are not told how, at that cri- 
tical time, the duke contrived not only-to escape himself, but 
to be able to protect a wife under the law; but no sooner is the 
marriage cowsummated and the plot thus thickened, than the reign 
of terror passes, and Julius escapes from his Polish countess and 
prison, and returns to witness Mary’s pining misery, and the Duke’s 
husband-like indifference. After a train of absurd incidents and 
everlasting arguments between the three virtuous persons, Julius, 
Mary, and Hermacinthe, (the latter acting as duenna to the others,) 
—after slender hopes, strong wishes, and finally deep despair, the 
duke is so obliging as to go off, one fine morning, with a woman 
of the town, and shortly after to unravel all the perplexities of Ju- 
lius, Mary, Hermacinthe and the author, by shooting himself out of 
mere ‘ gaieté de coeur,’ and thus enable M. de St. Leu to finish 
his novel, according to the old formula, with the wedding of the 
true lovers. 

As this excellent work is in that most lively and entertaining form, 
a series of letters, a few other characters were necessary to main- 
tain the correspondence, and accordingly we are brought ac- 
quainted with a young gentleman called Adolphus, a great friend 
of Julius ; these youths mutually confide to each other the stories 
of their innocent Joves, and sometimes, ‘ pour égayer la matiére, 
of some little adventures which happen not to be quite so. in- 
nocent. Adolphus, however, quits his loose way of life,—casts 
off his mistresses, and marries a certain Dutch Adelaide, from the 
province of East Friesland, with whom he lives very happily in a 
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close intimacy with Julius and Mary, who, besides a fine rising 
family of their own, bring up with great care and affection a little 
child which Mary had by the Duke of Ast. 

Such is the story with which the Kjng of Holland has ornamented 
modern literature, and we hope our readers are already satisfied 
with the profound knowledge of human nature, and the vivid force 
and originality which characterize every circumstance of this agree- 
able invention: but if we descend a little into the details of expres- 
sion, incident, and character, they will be still more astonished 
and delighted. 

Julius, to most readers, would appear to be little better than 
what is vulgarly called a nincumpoop—his incomparable sister has 
him in complete subjection, and he does not dare take a walk with- 
out her permission ; yet to our great surprize and comfort we find 
that he is, at a very early period of the story, an admired author! 
a circumstance, however, which was quite as surprizing to his 
sweetheart and his guardian-sister as to us, when the ingenious Ju- 
lius contrived to make them select from a great packet of books 
his ‘ Essai sur le Bonheur, deux petits volumes in-12. At this 
excellent little work Hermacinthe is quite  émue,’ Mary is quite ‘ en- 
chautée,’ and the old Swiss governess cried out, ‘ avec sa naiveté 
Suisse, J’ai éprouvée tout cela.’—Julius could no longer keep his se- 
cret— il était aux anges,’ and throwing himself at his-cousin’s feet, 
made her an offer of his book and his heart.--‘ Quel tableau!" he ex- 
claims ; and we are ready to adinit that the whole scene, in M. de 
St. Leu’s own words, exceeds any thing we have ever before stared 
at. We cannot refuse to our readers the satisfaction of knowing 
the immediate consequence to Julius of this great discovery—his 
own sister,—in whose house he had lived all his life, actually invites 
him to breakfast! ’tis literally so. 

* Since then,’ he writes, ‘ Hermacinthe pays me more respect, and 
seems to think seriously about me; every thing announces it to me.— 
To-morrow she will give us a breakfast : strange and wonderful event! 
{ shall be inthe company of those ladies !’—p. 19. 

Of Hermacinthe, who is the goddess of wisdom in human shape, 
our readers will be glad to know a little more. The account she 
gives of herself and her husband is so natural, so reasonable, aud 
so delightfully expressed, that we shall make a few extracts. We 
almost tremble at undertaking the task of translating these exquisite 
passages, as our readers will suspect that we do injustice to the in- 
npitable original ; all that we can say is, that we shall endeavour 
to be as faithful as possible. 

We beg our readers to observe, that it is to her brother and her 
cousin, who never have been out of her house, that she thinks it 
‘necessary to explaiu the following imteresting particulars. 

; “Though 
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‘ Though extremely young, I am, nevertheless; a widow—all cold and 
inaccessible to love as I am believed to be, I have felt sentiments as 
lively a3 your's. 

‘ You have often heard tell (entendu parler) of the illustrious Fador. 
Hardly had I contracted the habit of thinking daily of my chimzra of 
the man whom I fancied to myself as made for me, when Fadog ap- 
peared to my eyes, and so fulfilled my wishes and my expectations, 
that my astonishment at this inconcervable conformity will last all my 
life.’ —p. 23. 

We hope our female readers understand this exposition of the 
lady’s Pan. acho sentiments on the subject of inconceivable con- 
formity; we confess we find it rather abstruse, and hardly less 
incomprehensible than a matter of fact which she proceeds to re- 
late of the precocity of this inconceivable husband, which we really 
dare not pretend to translate. 


‘Il était parvenu au grade d’amiral presqu’au sortir de adolescence! 
Il paraissait avoir pris & tache, dés son entance, d’essayer jusqu’d quel 
point de perfection morule l'homme peut parvenir—quelle aimable et 
Joyeuse raison que la sienne! quelle facile et agreable vertu!’—p. 24. 

This picture of a Dutchman, promoted to the rank of an admiral 
just as he outgrew his first jacket and trowsers—of a Dutch admi- 
ral exhibiting, even in his childhood, the perfectibility of human 
nature—of a Dutch admiral, whose mind and character exhibited 
the union of the most amiable good sense with the most elegant 
gaicty, is, we believe, altogether original, and as ingenious as it is 
credible. What follows is still more delightful, and at any risk we 
shall venture to transfer it to our own language. 

‘ Unhappily the States-General chose my Fedor to command a fleet, 
which, in circumnavigating the globe, should augment our possessions 
and the number of our establishments, and by the solution of several 
important problems, advance the progress of astronomy and geography.’ 
—p. 25. 


This is a very important passage, and in reading it we cannot but 
bless our stars that Luigi is no longer king of Holland. What 
might not England have had to dread from a monarch so powerful 
at sea, and of such sound and enlightened views!—who, we may 
perceive, would not have hesitated to send a fleet under his greatest 
admiral-on a voyage of discovery, who would have united an expe- 
dition for colonial couquest with the circumnavigation of the globe, 
—and who would have made the whole subservient to the advance- 
meut of astronomy and geography by the solution of certain im- 
portant PROBLEMS! ; 

‘Thank heaven! Louis ts no longer the director of the enterprises 
of the Dutch navy: and if the Prince of Orange should be inclined 
to make any such attempts, we trust le has no admiral of the con- 
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summate perfection of Fzdor,—who, as we shall see, died early in 
this famous voyage. The account of his departure and his death 
cannot fail to excite in the feeling heart, even of a British rival, the 
tenderest emotions. 


* He set out. On the dyke of the Helder, we made a solemn vow 
never to contract any other alliance—these were his last words. He set 
out in a Aunting-jacket, fancied for his voyage, (il partit en habit de 
chasse imaginé pour le voyage.) I see him still, at the helm of his 
barge, (the admiral had no coxwain, it seems,) exhibiting the greatest 
emotion, putting aside his floating flag with an air at once martial and 
melancholy, pressing my picture to his heart, and repeating these words, 
which for ever resound in my ears, ‘ to thee or to it,’—he raised at the 
same time his looks to the sky, pure but brilliant with a dazzling ob- 
scurity, (éclatante obscurité.) His words were a prophecy ; I never saw 
him more.—Six months after he was attacked by a terrible storm—his 
vessel dismasted, s’entrouvrit,—he immediately ordered the boats out 
—placed every body in them and on rafts, except one single pilot who 
had remained in the hold—no one dared to go and seek him—Fedor 
returns to the ship, flies to him, brings him upon the deck, and has 
hardly thrown the old man into the boat which received him, than the 
vessel foundered under Fedor’s feet ;—ha!f-drowned, he exclaimed, 
“God, Hermacinthe and Holland !”—Let’s dry our tears, my friends.’ 
—p. 27. 


We hope our readers require no farther proofs of the power of 
just observation and accurate delineation of the quondam king. 
We admit we can produce nothing superior to the foregoing pas- 
sages, yet an additional extract or two will maintain his Majesty's 
reputation. Adolphus is invited, for the first time, to an evening 
assembly at the house of a lady in Paris—she pleases him, he pleases 
her; the company retires—her uncle, a nobleman in a cordon 
bleu, falls asleep—Adolphus. makes love to the lady, the uncle 
awakens, and Adolphus must go; he wishes good night, but, in- 
stead of leaving the house shrinks back and hides himself behind 
the window curtain of the drawing-room. 


‘I there fell asleep, without project or design; but I was soon awakened 
by the noise of opening the door, and I saw a chamber-maid coming 
out of her mistress’s room, she was going for a very pretty watch-light, 
with which she soon returned. I stirred my chair; the maid, alarmed, 
dropped the lamp, which went out, and while she returned to re-light 
' it I crept into the bed-chamber on tip-toe, and very silently established 
myself ina gréat arm-chair, which | found by groping: the maid re- 
turned, placed the watch-light in the chimney, and retired without 
seeing me. Behold me then in the chamber of Corinna, who slept 
tranquilly, and believed herself to be alone.’—p. 47. ‘ 


We dare not conclude the scene—but again beg our. readers to 
observe, that it occurred in a house in which all the fashion of _ 
a 
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had been collected at an assembly, and the mistress of which this 
modest and excelleut young man (‘that is his character’) never saw 
before im his life. This trait of morals is only to be excelled by 
the physical anomaly of the lady’s being, while she was fast as/ecp, 
so far awake, as to believe that she was alone. 

Of Julius, our hero, an author and a soldier, the following pic- 
ture, drawn by his own hand, and describing his departure from 
Paris, to join his regiment, will satisfy our readers. 

* My post-chaise was stopped on the Boulevards—with regret and 
grief | alighted, and sitting down on the grass (quere, on what part of 
the Boulevards does grass grow ?) I looked with sorrow at the house you 
inhabit, and which I was about to quit. I felt my head grow heavy, 
and lying on the earth, my eyes turned up to heaven, the immensity 
and depth of the celestial vault and the rapid passage of the clouds struck 
me with a new sensation. The thoughts of the nothingness of all hu- 
man things suddenly came over me,—struck for the first time with this 
terrible idea, I thought | discovered in it a frightful abyss. What, said 
I to myself, life is but a shadow, it flies more quickly than clouds 
driven by impetuous winds—every instant, however little it be, carries 
away with it a portion of our existence. It passes quicker than the 
quickest arrow, since that only arrives after it has departed ; whatever be 
its celerity, time always precedesit. It (quere, time or the arrow?) is a 
torrent which flows incessantly with incommensurable swiftness.’—p. 145. 


In this style our literary warrior proceeds at great length to ex- 


patiate on the seeeereny discovery which he has made on the 


fragility of human life—‘ Moi qui croyais la vie, sinon une chose 
sire, stable, interminable, au moins d’une longueur prodigieuse, je 
découvre qu'elle est incertaine et fragile.’ It 1s much to be regret- 
ted that this ingenious young gentleman had not discovered this 
fact before he wrote his ‘ Essai sur le Bonheur, en deux petits vo- 
lumes in-12,’ as the subject would have been worthy of a discus- 
sion in that interesting work. 

Mr. Julius and his inconceivable sister get into a correspond- 
ence on the subject of the French, their poetry, manners, cha- 
racter—Julius objects to them several very grave offences :—he 
asserts, that, as to poetry, they never will have, he will not say a 
Virgil, a Homer, but a Klopstock ;—they have no tragedians like the 
immortal Shakspeare ;—and Iphigenia, in Racine’s best play, calls 
Achilles Seigneur, and Achilles answers her with a Madame, p. 157. 
The wise Hermacinthe, however, soon pulverises all Julius’s ob- 
jections, and concludes a long defence raisonnée, (very generous in 
a Dutchwoman, who had been sentenced to transportation for 
life,) with a tolerably comprehensive assertion, ‘que, placée sur le 
plus heureux sol, douée des qualités les plus doubles et les plus en 
harmonie avec sa position, la France est, de toutes les nations, la 
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premiére par la grandeur, I’éclat, la perfection humaine, comme la 
nétre (la Hollande) I’est pour le bonheur.’ 

We need not proceed any farther with our extracts from this 
dull and disgusting trash ; we will only add, that the language is 
every where of the lowest scale, and the only merit the book has, 
is the vulgar consistency of its matter, its personages, and its style. 

We long hesitated to believe that the advertisement which we have 
quoted was not a forgery; it seemed impossible that a man, how- 
ever ill educated or ill endowed, should have passed through such 
a life as Mr. Louis Buonaparte has lived, and such stations as he 
has filled, without acquiring, if not more literature, at least more 
knowledge of the world; if not more good taste, at least more dis- 
cretion ; if not more talents, at least more judgment than to write, 
and aboye all to publish, such a wretched performance as this.— 
We cannot but suspect that the greater part of Napoleone’s kings, 
‘princes, dukes, marshals, counts, barons, and chevaliers, may be 
fairly estimated by a comparison with King Louis. What must the 
nation .be where a monkey is the god?—When the flower of the 
Buonaparte dynasty is the author of Marie, what must be the 
‘Savarys, Clarks, Fontanes, and Marets? 


>. 








Art. V.—A Treatise on the Wealth, Power, and Resources 
of the British Empire, in every Quarter of the World, in- 
cluding the East Indies ; the Rise and Progress of the Fund- 
ing System explained; with Observations on the National Re- 
sources for the beneficial Employment of a redundant Popula- 
tion ; and for rewarding the Military and Naval Officers, Sol- 
diers, and Seamen, for their Services to their Country during 
the late War: illustrated by copious Statistical Tables, &c¢.— 
By P. Colquhoun, LL.D. London, 1814. 


ME: COLQUHOUN contrives to arrest the attention of his 
"4 readers, rather by the magnitude and distribution of his sub- 
jects, than by their novelty. The objects exhibited in his ‘ Police 
of the Metropolis’ were familiar to every reader. No inhabitant 
of this great town could be ignorant that its vast population was 
mixed up with swindlers and pickpockets, thieves, vagrants, beg- 
gars, and prostitutes ; but Mr: Colquhoun enabled us to trace them 
to their lurking-places :—he gave to each class a ‘ local habitation ;’ 
—he brought them to our view in groups amounting to thousands, 
and their pilfering and plunder to millions, Familiar as such objects 
must have been to him, from his official situation, the systematic 
villainy which he disclosed was so monstrous, and at the same time 
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so methodically planned, the scale of operations was so extensive, 
that the truth of his statements was called in question; we believe; 
however, it has been pretty well ascertained, that there was more 
foundation for them than the superhcial observer had ever imagined. 

Mr. Colquhoun has now taken a bolder flight, and entered upon 
a research of a much wider range. With uncommon labour, and 
some ingenuity, he has attempted to collect into one great mass, 
the sum total of the ‘ wealth, power, and resources, of the British 
empire, i every quarter of the world.’ This splendid view is 
exhibited in four ‘Tables, elucidated by explanatory notes; and 
the principles on which they are constructed are explained in four 
corresponding chapters. ‘hese tables and chapters occupy about 
one-fourth part of the volume; the remainder being employed on 
historical accounts of the public revenue and expenditure, and the 
public debt; on the settlements and colonies of Great Britain ; 
and the territories under the management of the East India Com- 


ny. 

The first chapter is dedicated to the interesting and important 
subject of population. ‘The increase in that of Great Britam, ac- 
cording to the census taken in 180] and 1811, appears to be as 
unger :— 

Total in 
England and Wales. Scotland. Great Britain. 


In 1801 - - - - 8,872,980 1,599,068 10,472,048 
In 1811 = - = 10,150,615 1,805,688 11,956,303 





Increase in 10 years - 1,277,635 206,620 1,484,255 


The extraordinary addition of nearly a million and a half to the 
population of Great Britain in the period of ten years, and in the 
midst of a widely extended war, created some doubt as to the ac- 
curacy of the retarns made in 1801. It was objected, that the 
novelty of the measure necessarily produced imperfect returns; and 
some affected to say, that the apprehension of an intention on the 
part of government to lay on a poll-tax influenced those returns, 
and. that many concealed the real number of their families. There 
are, however, several facts, which, coupled with collateral cireum- 
stances, amount almost to proof, that the increase is not more than 
might be expected,, It is true, that in great towns, false returns 
might easily be made without fear of detection—a man might sink 
a part of his family, though he would not find it quite so feasi- 
ble to bury his house out of sight. Now, it appears from the 
same returns, that the houses in Great Britain had increased from 
1,937,489 in 1801 to 2,163,946, in 1811, being 226,457 in the 
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same period of ten years; which gives pretty nearly the same in- 
crease of population, as stated in the returns. * 

A variety of causes have co-operated to this progressive increase. 
No one will deny that the wealth of the country has very much 
increased ; it is equally certain that this must have occasioned an 
increased demand for labour; this demand would as certainly raise 
the price of labour, as well as require additional hands to supply it. 
The change too in the manners and habits of the people has been 
favourable to an increasing population. The upper and middling 
classes of society are more abstemious, especially in the article of 
wine ; and the tradesmen, mechanics, and lower orders, generally, 
in the use of spirituous liquors. ‘The almost universal use which 
the article of tea has obtained, is, perhaps, one of the greatest 
blessings, both to the rich and poor, that was ever conferred on the 
nation, not even the potatoe root excepted: the habitual use of this 
beverage has contributed in no small degree to the health and com- 
fort of every class of society ; yet we have heard, that a supposed 
increase of the number of insane persons has been absurdly as- 
cribed to the frequent use of tea. The visionaries, who enter- 
tain such fancies, would do well, before they propagate them, to 
inquire whether madness is a prevailing disease among the Chinese, 
who may be said, ‘ to eat their tea, drink their tea, and sleep on 
their tea.’ The potatoe was, for a long time, held to be an un- 
wholesome and poisonous root.+ 

A habit of cleanliness, which for some years has gained con- 
siderable ground in all ranks of society, and the almost universal 
use of vegetable clothing, either linen or cotton, next to the skin, 
to the exclusion of animal substances, as silks and woollens, have 
produced the most beneficial effects, in preserving health, and add- 





* For Ireland, the returns have not yet been received ; but in 1812 a census was or- 
dered to be taken of its population, which, there is reason to think, has increased in a 
more extraordinary degree than in Great Britain. In 1695, as appears from the rolls 
for collecting a poll-tax, its population amounted to 1,034,000 ; but, allowing for the 
usual evasions, it was, unquestionably, much higher. Mr. Rickman, who collected and 
arranged the census taken in Great Britain, assumes that of Ireland, at the commeuce- 
ment of the last century, at 1,500,000, and that, in 111 years, it has reached 4,000,000; 
“bat Mr. Newenham extends it to a still greater number. Mr. Colquhoun, in his tables, 
takes the middle path, and sets it down at 4,500,000. 


t The labouring people of Scotland live chiefly on potatoes and oatmeal ; in the 


northern counties of England, these furnish the pal part of every meal ; and it 
is well known, that nine-tenths of the population of Ireland subsist almogt en- 
tirely upon them. The enormously increasing popalation of Ireland is an unequivocal 
f of the wholesome and nutritive quality of this root. ‘ When I see,’ says Arthur 
_ ‘ the people of a country with well-formed vigorous bodies, and their cottages 
swarming with children—when lo their men athletic, and their women beautiful, ‘I 
know not how to believe them subsisting on unwholesome food.’ 3 
ing 
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ing to length of days.* The improvements that have taken place 
in the treatment of diseases, and the perfection to which the sur- 
gical art has been brought, have considerably abridged the usual 
mortality; and the invaluable discovery of vaccmation has annu- 
ally saved thousands from an early grave, and would, no doubt, 
soon exterminate one of the most destructive diseases that afflict 
mankind, if prejudice and envy, or interested and other unworthy 
motives, did not shed their malignant influence, and keep alive the 
yariolous infection. 

Of the favourable operation of those changes in our habits which 
have contributed to the improvement of health, we have a proof in 
the report on the population returns compiled by Mr. Rickman, 
in which it is stated, ‘ that the annual number of burials, as col- 
lected in pursuance of the population acts of 1801 and 1811, au- 
thorizes a satisfactory diminishing mortality in England since the 
year 1780.’ The result was as follows :— 

In 1780, one person in 40 died annually. 
1790, one do. in 45 do, 
1800, one do, in 47 do. 
1810, one do. in 49 or 50 do, 

The same good effects, by a regular system of management, 
and by timely precautions in preventing or destroying contagion by 
white-washing, fumigation, dry air, and cleanliness, have been 
experienced in those great national institutions where disease and 
mortality once most prevailed ; namely, in prisons, in hospitals, 
and in the army and navy. 

If the jail fever, as it is usually called, once so common and 
80 fatal, should by chance now show itself, it is subdued imme- 
diately. The prison-ships and establishments on shore for prison- 
ers of war, who are, of all others, most difficult to manage, were, 
nevertheless, kept in such clean, dry, and excellent order, that, 
though more than 70,000 prisoners were at one time in confive- 
ment, no contagious fever was known im any of them. A petition 
from certain prisoners at Dartmoor was sent to Mr. Whitbread, 
complaining, among other grievances, of the sick being neglected. 
A commission, composed of Lieutenant-General Stephens, Rear 
Admiral Martin, and Mr. Hawker, a justice of the peace of Ply- 
mouth, was in consequence deputed to inquire into the truth of the 
alleged grievances; the petition was disowned instantly by the body 
of the prisoners, amounting then to 8000; And the three who had 





* Nothing but the most.rigid cleanliness will prevent animal matter from’ creatin 
cutaneous disorders, and, we believe, even worse complaints. The upper classes o 
Chinese, whose silken vests contiguous to the skin are seldom changed till worn out, 
are, almost to a man, either infected with the itch or the leprosy, or swarming with 
yermin ; which, we believe too, flannel is equally efficacious in promoting. 
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sent it were ashamed and repentant, and denied that they had any 
cause of complaint. ‘ We observed,’ says the report, ‘ in passing 
through the three first prisons, that the men had a very striking ap- 
pearance of good health ; and, with the exception of the fourth, 
which contains the prisoners who call themselves Romans,* their 
health is universally good.’ Previously to this complaint, a person, 
who has since fled from justice, attempted to raise a clamour 
against the prison, by representing it as a scene of wretehedness 
and mortality. In consequence of this, it was visited by a menr 
ber of the Transport Board in 1811. The number of prisoners 
then in confinement amounted to 6572, of whom 56 only were 
in the hospital, and ove had died in the course of the week; an 
example of health not to be found, perkaps, in an equal popu- 
lation, either in this or any other country. 

It is well known, that in Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, into 
which are admitted only worn-out, disabled, and helpless seamen and 
soldiers, there are to be found mere instauces of longevity than in 
any other bodies of men whatever. 

That part of the army which has been serving abroad has suf- 
fered much from battle and disease; but, in the navy, the mor- 
tality has been incredibly small; and, as very erroneous ideas are 
entertained on this subject, our readers will be gratified to see the 
result of the official returns, which is as curious as it is satisfactory. 

Seamen and Marines. Seamen and Marines. 

There were 

on board Died of 
the ships f On dst Jan. 1811—138,581 \ disease, / In1810—5,183 
of war in Ist Jan. 1812—136,778 < drowned, 1811—4,265 
all parts Ist Jan. 1813—138,324 J andkilled 1812—4,21) 
of the in battle, 
world, 


Thus it appears that the average number of the crews of His 
Majesty’s ships, taken for three years, amounted to 137,894: and 
that the average deaths in the year by disease, accident, and battle, 
amounted to 4,554, being one in 30,67;, or little more than one 





* These persons, to the amount of some hundreds, exhibited a striking and detest- 
able scene of depravity. These wretches, who were headed by a person calling him- 
self ‘General of the Romans,’ are thus described :—* Regardless of every principle 
ot religion, they absolutely forfeit all clain to be considered as human beings, by the 
practice of the most detestable and abuminable vices ; they go nearly naked, some of 
them quite so, from gambling away their clothes. Some have been starved to death 
by gambling away their provisions, a practice which has been discovered to extend even 
to their provisions for months to come; and the countenances of many whom we saw 
denoted a degree of wretchedness that exceeds all description.’ It appears, that 
the experiment of placing armed soldiers over them, to compel them to eat their food, 
was resorted to, but this was soon found tu be unsafe, with a people as ferocious.as they 
were infamous. 
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man in 30}.* The returns do not distinguish those who died from 
accident and from disease, but there are good grounds for stating 
the latter at not more than one in 60. 

Compare these, and many other benefits which the present 
generation enjoys, with the havoc formerly made by ‘ plague, pes- 
tilence, and famine,’ by infectious fevers, the nature of which. was 
but ill understood, by leprosy, scurvy, and small-pox, and we shall 
no longer be surprised at the rapidly progressive increase of the 
population of the Britsh islands. The rate at which this increase 
took place, prior to 1801, cannot be ascertained with any de- 
gree of accuracy; but from all the data that could be collected 
from the number of births, marriages, and burials, it has been cal- 
culated, that from 1700 to 1811, being a period of 111 years, the 
population of Great Britain has nearly doubled itself ; and that, in 
the same period, the population of Ireland has increased more than 
160 per cent. 

On the accuracy of the population of the different dependencies 
in Europe, and the foreign colonies, (amounting, by Mr. Colqu- 
houn’s account, to fifty-three in number,) exclusive of the territorial 
possessions under the management of the East-India Company, it 
will be obvious that no reliance can be placed. There are no 
official returns, and the documents afforded by those who have 
incidentally written on the colonies cannot be considered as.au- 
thentic. ‘The following, however, is a summary view of the de- 
tails, exhibited in the copious table annexed to this chapter :-— 

Free Negro 
Europeans, Persons of colour, Labourers, Total. 
Population (in 1811) 

of Great Britain 

and Ireland, exclu- 

sive of the army 

andnavy - 16,456,303 16,456,303 
British subjects in 

the different de- 

pendencies in Eu- 

rope - - 180,300 180,300 
Ditto, in the British 

essions in 
orth America - 486,146 486,146 














* These returns ate worthy the attention of Mr. Morgan, the intelligent actuary of 
the ‘ Equitable Assurance Office for Lives.’ He will perceive from them, that it is not 
equitable to wake the officers of the Navy, who may be desirous of iding for their 
families, pay premiums so disproportionate to the actual risk ; less so, as the 
additienal per centage for military and sea risk is raised on the premium, whether it be 
2 per ceut. or 6 per cent., though these éxtra risks of a man of 60 and a man of 20 must 


be precisely the same. “ 
British 
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Free Negro 
Europeans. Persons of colour. Labourers. Total. 

British subjects in 

the West India Co- 

lonies - - 64,994 33,081 634,096 732,171 
Ditto, in the con- 

quered countries, 

ditto 90°\-2 
Ditto, in the British 

settlements in Af- 
_ rica - - 20,678 108,299 ——-—— 128,977 
Ditto, in colonies, 

dependencies in 

Asia - s 61,059 1,807,496 140,450 2,009,005 
East-India Compa- 

ny'sterritorial pos- 

sessions - - - 25,246 40,033,162 —.——— 40,058,408 
British navy, army, 

marines, and naval 

seamen in regis- 

tered vessels, in- 

cluding _ foreign 

corps in the Bri- 

tish service - 671,241 671,244 


35,829 26,253 372,800 434,882 








Total amount of the 


Sw meses of the 
ritish empire 18,001,796 42,008,291 1,147,346 61,157,433 





Although population is the source from which all wealth and 
power must be derived, it does not therefore necessarily follow that 
all populous countries should be wealthy or powerful: this conse- 
quence must depend much on local circumstances, and still more 
on the nature of the government and the genius and habits of the 
te © France is a paces and a powerful ‘nation, but not 
wealthy. Holland and Hamburgh, Venice, Genoa, and some 
of the smaller states, were once populous and wealthy, with- 
out being powerful; and India and China swarm with population, 
without being either rich or powerful. Great Britain, throughout 
the long and arduous struggle in which ske has been engaged, has 
exhibited to the world the singular example of uniting within her- 
self the three attributes of wealth, power, and population, acting 
reciprocally on one another, and mutually tending to aggrandize- 

.. At is here that the desire of acquiring property receives an 
additional impulse from a conviction of the perfect security which 
the laws afford to it when acquired—it is here that capital is 
thrown into active circulation by a perfect confidence in the 7. 

° 
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of the government, which has never yet been broken with the 


subject. 
To discover what the materials are that compose the public and 
private property of the British dominions; that accumulation of 
wealth, which, aided by credit and character, has raised this fa- 
voured nation to the highest pitch of grandeur, and set her on an 
eminence far above all other empires, forms the subject of the 
second chapter of Mr. Colquhoun’s volume, and its conepen's 
table. He sets out with observing, that the same rules and princi- 
ples, to which individuals resort, on all emergencies, will apply to the 
affairs of nations ; that the object of both is to have recourse to an 
accurate view of the resources in possession, and to the means of 
rendering those resources as productive as possible; that the’ re- 
sources .of nations are derived from the productive labour of the 
people; and that this labour is augmented or dimimished according 
to forms of government, and the intelligence, ability, and zeal, or 
the want of them, in those who direct the affairs of states and em- 
pires; implying, however, we take for granted, a corresponding 
capital and expenditure for the maintenance of that labour. Our 
author also thinks, and in this we are disposed to concur with him, 
that, considering the limited territory and population of the British 
islands, when compared with those of many other states and king- 
doms in the world, we may legitimately conclude, that the rapid 
strides it has made towards wealth and power, may fairly be attri- 
buted to the form of its government, and the wisdom of its 
councils ;—we would add, however, to the solid good sense of the 
people at large, who have co-operated in giving effect to those 
councils which they judged to be conducive to the public good. 

The simple fact of our rapid progress to a state of wealth, power, 
and prosperity, unparalleled in the history of nations; the noble 
stand which, with our seventeen millions of people we have been 
able to make against a population of more than one hundred mil- 
lions ;—the conquests we have made of every foreign possession and 
dependency of our most deadly and inveterate foe, who had the 
persons and property of all these millions at his disposal ;—the 
annihilation of his navy and his commerce,—are invincible proofs 
of the unexampled power and prosperity of the British nation. 

To ascertain what the vast resources are which have enabled 
this nation to accomplish such great and extraordinary events ; to 
trace the elements of which they consist, and to estimate their 
value upon the same principle as commercial men estimate their 
stock in trade, is, indeed, an ‘ arduous task'’ and though, as Mr. 
Colquhoun observes, accuracy, to a point, in so extensive and com- 
plicated a range, is impracticable, yet, on a subject of such impor- 
tance, an approximation to the truth, if attainable, we agree with 
him, must be very valuable. 

‘ J n 
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* In forming the estimates,’ says Mr. Colquhoun, ‘ which are exhi- 
bited in the Tables annexed, the ablest writers in this branch of poli- 
tical economy have been consulted, and copious notes have been in- 
troduced, calculated to elucidate, as far as elucidation has been. prac- 
ticable, the grounds upon which the author has proceeded. From the 
scarcity of materials, much has been left to the exertion of the mind, 
and to laborious and intricate calculations, when information could not 
be derived from books or public documents.’—(p. 51.) 

The Table No.2, which is annexed to this chapter, contains 
the estimate of the public and private property in Great Britain 
and Ireland, with its dependencies, and is divided into eight general 
sections, as under :— 


1, Exhibiting the value of landed and other public 
and private property, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
amounting to - - - - £2736,640,000 
2. in 9 dependencies in Europe - - 22,161,330 
3. in 7 colonies and settlements in North 
America - - - - 46,57 5,360 
4. —— in 14 colonies and settlements in the West 
Indies - - - - 100,014,864 
5. —— in 14 conquered colonies in the West Indies 75,220,000 
6. in 4 settlements in Africa - - 4,770,500 
7. —— in 5 settlements and colonies in Asia - 38,721,090 
Total 53 colonies and dependencies - - £3024,103,144 
8. Territory of India under the control and manage- 
ment of the East India Company - - 1072,427,751 


Total estimated value of the landed and public and 
private property of the British empire in all parts of 
the world . - - - £4096,530,895 


It would be too long for us to enter into a detail of the oe 


culars on which Mr. Colquhoun has consiructed the table of 
which this is an abstract ; we must therefore content ourselves with 
briefly stating the component parts of the first and most im- 
portant article in that abstract. They are classed, in the first 
place, .under the three general heads, of 1. Productive private 
property; 2. Unproductive private property; -3. Public pro- 
perty. ‘These classes are again subdivided into a variety of branches, 
and the value of each branch is set down in four columns, one for 
England and Wales, the second for Scotland, the third for Ireland, 
and the fourth for Great Britain and Ireland. At the end of the 
line, enumerating the subdivisions of property, is a reference to ‘ ex- 
ra notes,’ shewing the authority f7om which the several sums 
ve been taken or the principle upon which the computations have 
been made. Our readers may wish to see, and it is all we can af- 
ford 
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ford to extract, that column which exhibits the total value in Great 
Britain and Ireland of each distinct branch of property. 


1. Productive Private Property. 


* Lands cultivated in grain of all sorts, grass, hops, 

nurseries, gardens, &c. - - - 1200,640,000 
Tythes belonging to the laity exclusive of those in 

possession of the clergy - - - 80,000,000 
Mines and minerals - - - 75,000,000 
Canals, tolls, and timber - - - 50,000,000 
Dwelling-houses, including warehouses and manu- 

factories - . - - 400,000,000 
Manufactured goods in progress to maturity and in a 

finished state, deposited in manufactories, ware- 

houses, and shops for sale - - 140,000,000 
Foreign merchandize, deposited in warehouses, shops, 

&c. either paid for, or virtually paid for, by 

debts owing to this country by foreigners - 40,000,000 
British shipping of every description, appered in 

trade, including vessels on the stocks 27,000,000 
Agricultural property, consisting of grain, hay, straw, 

‘cheese, butter, and other pruductions of farms, 

including implements of husbandry - - 45,900,000 
Animals, namely, horses, horned cattle, sheep, hogs, 

goats, asses, deer, wild animals, and poultry = - 183,000,000 
Fisheries round the coast of Great Britain and Ire- 

land, including inland fisheries - - 10,000,000 


Total of Productive Private Property - - £2250,640,000 





* Asa specimen of Mr. Colquhoun’s*‘ Explanatory Notes,’ we extract the following : 

‘It appears, from the returns to the Tax Office for the year ending 5th April, 1804, 
that the rental.of real property in England and Wales, including mines, canals, &c. cal- 
culated on 37,334,400 statute acres, amounted to 38,000,000 : it is, however, known 
to have much increased since that period. ‘The cultivated lands may be distributed 


as follows— 
Acres. L. L 

Gardens and nurseries, ° - about 20,000 at 70 1,400,000 
— highly cultivated iu the way of : 500,000 50 25,000,000 

jarge towns - 
Hop grounds - - - 100,000 40 4,000,000 
Lands cultivated of a superior quality - - 12,000,000 30 360,000,000 
Lands cultivated of an inferior quality - 18,000,000 20 360,000,000 


Total of cultivated lands in England and Wales 30,620,000 acres, 
estimated at - 750,400,000 


Lands cultivated in Scotland, estimated at og ayy of cnet and ) 150,080,000 
Wales 5 20,080, 


‘Lands cultivated | in Ireland, qutimncted at two fifths ° ® 300,160,030 


Making a total for Great Britaiu and Ireland, of : - 1200,640,000 


2. Unpro- 
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2. Unproductive Private Property. 


Waste lands, at present unproductive, after including 

all such as are incapable of any improvement ade- 

quate to the expense, including ways and waters 132,000,000 
Household furniture in dwelling houses - 185,000,000 
Wearing apparel in dwelling houses - - 20,800,000 
Plate, jewels, and other ornamental articles in dwel- 

ling-houses = - - - - 44,200,000 
Specie in circulation and hoarded, namely, gold, silver, 

and copper coin, including Bank dollars and tokens = 15,000,000 
Total of Unproductive Private Property -  £397,000,000 


8. Public Property. 

Public buildings, as palaces, churches, hospitals, pri- 
sons, bridges, &c. - - - 
Public arsenals, castles, forts, and all other places of 

defence, With the artillery, stores, &c. thereunto 
belonging - - - - 
Dock-yards and all materials for ship-building and 


27,000,000 


17,000,000 


repairs - 3 - - 10,000,000 
Ships of wat, in number about 1000, of which 261 
are of the line, in employment, including those in 
ordinary and building - - : 25,000,000 
Military and naval ordnance, and other public stores 10,000,000 
Total of public property - £89,000,000 
Aggregate value of every species of property, public 
and private, in Great Britain and Ireland, as men- 
tioned in the first of the eight general heads into 
which the Table, No. 2, is divided - - £2736,640,000 


Of the immense property of 4081,530,895/., Mr Colquhoun 
estimates the colonies and dependencies taken from the enemy 
during the late war, exclusive of ships and other floating property 
captured since 1792, to amount to 106,917,190/; and the cap- 
tures by sea and land, he thinks, may amount to fifty or sixty mil- 
lions more: but of these we surrendered at the peace of Eu- 
rope, colonies to the value of 87,707,130/. This will reduce the 
amount of the national property to $993,823,765/., which, he 
says, will be found on the strictest examination to fall considerably 
short of its realvalue. ‘ It exhibits,’ says Mr. Colquhoun, ‘ in 
glowing colours, the proud height to which this great emipire 

arrived in the scale of nations. It proves incontestably 
the immense resources of the state, and the rapid growth of the 
wealth of the people; and what is of more importance, the = 
ity 
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lity and power of rendering this wealth productive to a greater ex- 
tent than prevails “in any other nation of the world.’ To what 
extent this productive capital is carried, it is the object of the third 
chapter and its accompanying table to explain. 

This chapter professes to be ‘an attempt to estimate the new 
property annually created in the British empire, by the labour of 
the people employed in agriculture, manufactures, trade, com- 
merce, navigation, fisheries, and other branches of productive in- 
dustry.’ The attempt is certainly a bold one ; but the author ‘ en- 
tertains a confident hope, that the estimates will be found, in all 
the different branches of productive labour, to fall short of the 
actual value of the new property created.’ He tells us fairly 
upon what principle the different calculations have proceeded ; 
and he endeavours to elucidate them by copious explanatory notes ; 
so that every one may judge for himself how far the author is 
borne out in his conclusions. In the pursuit of a species of 
statistical knowledge interesting to all nations, and particularly 
to the British nation, he laments that the official materials are 
so scanty; but he assures us, that no labour, on his part, has 
been wanting to supply this deficiency, by obtaining the best 
information that could be had on each particular branch of the 
subject, and that the aid of official documents has been called in 
wherever they could be rendered available. 

This curious inquiry commences, as indeed it ought to do, with 


agriculture, that being the most = weet branch of national indus- 
r 


try; which, in Great Britain and Ireland, is presumed to give em- 

ployment and afford. support to 5,500,000 of the population or 

nearly one-third of the united empire. The population of Great 

Britain and Ireland, including the army and navy, was estimated, 

AGRO SR a cnc whe! 2 wed. 5) ARIE COS 

Estimated increase in three years, since that time « 903,197 

Sedation 

Probable population in 1814 . 18,000,000 

depending principally on the soil of the British islands for sub- 
sistence.* 


It is calculated that the grain, potatoes, hops, fruit 

and vegetables, butter and cheese, grain, hay, tur- 

nips, &c., for cattle, poultry, &c. will amount to. £ 127,690,541 
For the food of horses, horned cattle, sheep, hogs, 

‘ goats, &c., and labour in feeding and attentng : 75,117,376 


7 oa 
~~ 


* We wish the British islands were made to produce this subsistence, of which they 
are surely capable—yet in the year 1802, the value of corn, flour, and other grain 
pe sone amouuted to the enormous sum of ten millions sterling, which, after all, was 
ittle more than one month’s consum: . In 1810, the value of corn, &c. imported, 
amounted to nearly five millions sterling. . 
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Brought up . . . + 202,807,917 


Weol, hemp, flax, timber, for manufactures; nurse- 
ries and miscellaneous. . . . . ». « « « » 14,009,707 
Making the amount of new property, created by the ——-————— 

cultivation of the land . . . , « . + « » £216,817,624* 


The next branch is the yearly revenue derived from. mines and 
minerals, which, moderately enough we think, is estimated at nine 
millions sterling: we should have thought on.a rough guess that 
the important articles of iron, salt, and coals, would have amount- 
ed nearly to that sum, exclusive of the valuable. products of the 
copper, lead, and tin mines, It must be observed, however, that 
this is the value only of the raw material. 

Next follows the important head of manufactures, whose rapid 
progress, within the last thirty years, almost exceeds credibility. 
The astonishing improvement of the steam-engine, and the various 
machinery to which it is now applied, for facilitating some of. the 
most important branches of our manufactures, has, by the num- 
ber of workmen displaced, fully counterbalanced the excess of the 
price of manual labour in this country above that of the continent. 
Some idea may be formed of the value of'machinery from the simple 
fact, that cotton twist spun in England may be carried to India and 
there sold, at.a profit, under the price of the twist manufactured by 
hand in that country, where the wages. are not more than two- 
pence or threepence a day. Hitherto it is very certain that no fo- 
reign nation possesses either the skill or capital which the British 
manufacturers have acquired, though we must not disguise the truth, 
that the French are, in some particular branches, as in the cotton ma- 
nufactures for instance, treading closely on our heels, though gene- 
rally they are far behind us im skill, and at an infinite distance in 
poimt of capital. _We have heard of apprehensions that they will 
be able te cut us off from the foreign markets, from the low prices’ 
of‘labour which they pay to the manufacturers; but in truth, 
there is little to be feared on this score. The application of ma- 
chinery is become so extensive in Great Britain, that the high 
price of labour is now but a secondary consideration. If the 
French had iron as plentiful and as cheap, and could work it as 
well as ourselves; if they had coals in equal abundance to allow 
then to substitute steam-engines for horses and men, then indeed 





*. We can only refer to the Table No. 3 for the several items which make up this 
amount. The quantity of wheat, barley, oats, rye, beans and peas, consumed by man, 
is “estimated at 18,750,000 quarters ; by animals; at 11,829,000; in beer and spirits, 
4,250,000; in various manufactures, 171,000; making a total of 35,000,000 quarters, 
estimated (wheat at 70s. per quarter, and oats at 29s. per quarter,) at 73,734,2911.— 
Horses in Great Britain and Ireland, 1,800,000 ; horned cattle, 10,000,000 ; sheep 
und lambs, 42,000,000, consume in hey, grass, straw, vetches, turnips, dc. 103,400,0001., 
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there might be some grounds for apprehension ; but the possession 
even of these would still require something else to enable them fo 
rival us in the foreign markets—there must be capital to set them in 
motion; and we may be perfectly well assured that whenever the 
French shall possess that capital gnd can afford a proportionate 


_ expenditure to ours, the wages of labour will be just as high in 


France as in’ England. 

The different kinds of manufactures are stated by Mr. Colquhoun 
to give employment to more than 3,000,000 of the population of 
the united kingdom, including their families; of which fabrics the 
cotton, woollen, leather, linen, fabricated metals, glass, and porce- 
lain are the most extensive. 

The various manufactures are estimated to produce, from labour 
alone, after deducting the raw materials, 114,230,000/. yearly : of 
this sum the British and Irish produce and manufactures exported 
on an average for the last three years, according to the public ac- 
counts, amounted to 54,571,054/.; but as this sum includes the 
produce of the mines (9,000,000/.) the remainder, 68,653,;946/., 
may be considered as consumed at home, and by the army and navy 
in different parts of the world.* . 

The next branch into which Me. Colquhoun has divided his sub- 
ject is that of inland trade, from which the property of the indi- 
vidual is increased, though it does not appear to add to the general 
public stock uf the nation: by enriching the individual, however, 
the resources and the revenues of the state are augmented. ‘The 
sum annually created under this head he estimates at 31,500,000/., 
which being raised principally by productive labour, from compa- 
ratively small capital, is supposed to employ 4,500,000 individuals, 
including their families. These consist principally of warehousemen 
and shopkeepers of all descriptions, employed in collecting and 
vending British manufactures of all kinds, to the consumer or the 
merchant ; and under this head are mcluded the labour and profits 
of innkeepers and publicans ; the profits of proprietors of barges 


* Forty-four different branches of manufacture are enumerated in the table, of 
which the highest annual produce is that of cotton, being 23,000,0001., the lowest, 
that of the labour employed on floor-cloths, oil-cloths, &c. being estimated at 30,0001. ; 
woollens amount to 18,000,0001., and straw hats, bonnets, toys, gc. to 500,0001.—We 
transcribe the ‘ Explanatory note’ on ‘ Woollens.’ 

‘ A respectable and intelligent manufacturer, who was examined before a committee 
of the House of Commons, in 1800, estimated the produce of the woollen manpfac- 
ture at 19,000,000/. a year, and Mr. M‘Arthur, in 1803, valued the whole, including 
the fine fabrics from foreign wool, at 25,560,000 We see by Lord Sheffield’s printed. 
report at the meeting at Lewes wool fair on the 27th July, 1812, that on a medium of 
the six years, from 1806 to 1811, both inclusive, there were imported 7,329,795 pounds 
of Spanish wool ; the avetage price of which, on the 16th July, was 7s. 9d. a poupd. 
The manufactures from British wool may be estimated at 20,000,0001., and those from 
Spanish wool at perhaps 6,000,0001. Total, 26,000,0001.— Allowing 8,000,0001. for the 
raw materials, the net value will be 18,000,0001’ 
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and other small craft, employed in rivers and canals; the labour 
performed on rivers and canals; the profits of the proprietors of 
coaches and waggons ; &c. 
Foreign Commerce and Shipping are stated to have produced 
new property to the enormous amount of £ 46,373,748 .in the 
1812, and to have given employment to 406,350 individuals, 
including their families; consisting of ship-owners, merchants, 
agents, consignees, brokers, clerks, and labourers. ‘The magni- 
tude of this commerce is apparent from the official returns of the 
value of imports and exports for the year above-mentioned, which, 
in the aggregate, stood thus: 


Exported to all countries - £ 73,725,603 
Imported from all countries - 60,424,876 


Total £ 134,150,478 

The ships and vessels engaged in this immense commerce are 
stated in the table at 28,061, carrying 3,160,293 tons, and employ- 
ing 184,352 men. 

Next follows the Coasting Trade, which is stated to employ at 
least 3000 vessels of every description, which are classed as 
under : 

Annual 


Vessels. Voyages. 
From the outports to London - . 700 making 6,920 


From Newcastle and Sunderland, with coals to 

London . ‘ i 450 3,750 
From ditto to other ports - < 470 4,000 
From Whitehaven, in the coal trade - 250 2,700 
Coasting vessels conveying produce and merchandize 1,200 10,000 


Total 3,070 27,370 

‘ Estimating these vessels to average 100 tons each, which is some- 
what less than an official return made in 1798, of the coasting trade 
to the port of London, the number of tons conveyed from one port to 
another of produce, including coals and merchandize of all kinds, 
would amount to 2,737,000 tons, outwards; and, supposing only half 
a cargo homewards, on an, average, the total would be 4,105,500 tons, 
which, taken at ten shillings a ton, would give a profit, arising from 
labour and capital, amounting to the sum of two millions, estimated to 
be the new property created annually from this trade.’ 

We consider this estimate as far too low. The voyages performed 
may perhaps be fewer, but the number of vessels employed, we are 
quite certain, is underrated. : 

We now come to the Fisheries, and we confess our regret that 
an Object of such vast national importance should make so poor 
and ‘insignificant an appearance in the list of ‘ resources,’ +9 
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which the national wealth is derived. It is really disgraceful to 
this great maritime nation that, surrounded as the British islands 
are with fish of the most nutritive and wholesome description, 
swarming on banks of many leagues in extent, each acre of which 
is far more productive of food than the richest acre of land, 
the artiele of fish should nevertheless be a luxury, in all the great 
cities and towns of the empire, confined to the upper ranks of 
society. It has been proved, by direct and positive facts, that, 
with a due portion of encouragement, the finest mackerel and her- 
ring may be sold in London, and millions of them actually have 
been so sold with a reasonable profit, at one penny a-piete ; instead 
of which, the usual price is from 8d. to 18d. Such indeed is 
the productive nature of the fisheries, and so easy would it be to 
render them a source of nutritious food for general consumption, 
not only in the maritime towns, but in all the inland districts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, that an adequate supply might be and 
has been furnished at 2d. a pound, or about £17 a ton, when the 
price of butchers’ meat was £70 aton. This difference in the 
price is much more than sufficient to purchase the accompaniments 
of potatoes and butter, which would reconcile the mass of the 
people to the use of fish, and afford them a better and more relish- 
ing meal than a scanty portion of butchers’ meat with bread. On 
this subject we have lifted up our voice already, but we fear im 
vain. e hear no more of the ‘Fish Association,’ nor of the 
worthy baronet at the head of it, who is not apt, on slight grounds, 
to give up the pursuit of any object of which he may undertake the 
management; and we therefore are reluctantly compelled to sup- 
pose, that the case is hopeless :—we know, indeed, that the impo- 
sition in London, far from being checked, is more flagrant than 
before ; and that the most infamous arts are put in practice to 
enhance the price. How can it be otherwise? the trading in fish 
is a complete monopoly ; there is but one market, and the salesmen 
and the owners of the fishing-smacks being joint proprietors, that 
market is just fed to keep it alive; but good care is taken that it shall 
not die of a surfeit. ‘The distance too of that market, and its ap- 
ramen which are not the most convenient, are against its ever 

ing troubled by three-fourths of London; but these difficulties 
may be the very reason why the Lord Mayor and Aldermen are so 
tenacious of the privilege of confining the sale of fish to that pre- 
cious spot called Billingsgate. 

We understand that a suggestion was made in the proper quar- 
ter, of the expediency of bringing in a bill for establishing another 
market towards the west end of the town,-which, by creating a 
competition, might break-up the present scandalous monopely, 
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and that the answer was, What will the city of London say? We 
should be glad to know what the city of London has done to 
entitle it to this or any other exclusive privilege, at the expense 
of the rest of the community in this great metropolis? There is 
an act, indeed, which empowers the establishment of a new fish-mar- 
ket in some part of Westminister; and which, as we apprehend, 
requires Only the appoiutment of new commissioners to carry it into 
effect. The finest situation imaginable for such a market is that on 
the Surry side of the new Strand bridge, the more convenient from 
its contiguity to Cevent Garden market; und as profit is the 
great stimulus to exertion, and several of the directors and pro- 
prietors of that magnificent undertaking, which does honour to 
the spirit and enterprize of individuals, are members of the 
House of Commons, we do not despair of seeing this desirable 
object accomplished. The increase of the foot-tolls alone, in coa- 
sequence of such a market, would amount at least to £ 5000 a year, 
ell may Mr. Colquhoun say, ‘ it is lamentable to reflect, that 
while £ 45,000,000 sterling is estimated as the value of butchers’ 
meat, and other animal food consumed annually, the property 
created by the labour employed in the coast and river fisheries can 
only be estimated at £ 1,500,000, including the herrings and pil- 
chards exported.’ The value of the labour of the people em- 
loyed in the northern and southern whale and seal fisheries, is 
estimated at £600,000 a year, which makes the total of the 
new property annually created by the fisheries, £ 2,100,000. 
The Dutch, when they first emerged out of their mud banks, far 
exceeded, in their fisheries, the greatest efforts that this country 
has yet made in the height of its prosperity; and even now, after 
years of unparalleled oppression, ‘ one hundred and ten herring- 
busses,’ says their secretary of state, ‘have sailed this season to 
the Great fishery, that source of Dutch prosperity.’ 

Want of example, of encouragement, of capital and skill, have 
hitherto retarded the progress of the fisheries ; yet we should think 
that a small portion of each would be sufficient to ensure the suc- 
cess of an object which, in every point of view, is of such national 
importance. While it increased the public wealth, it would add 
most abundantly to the stock of subsistence; and train up a body 
of hardy seamen. It would at once give employment, on their 
own element, to the seventy-five thousand seamen and marines 
who have been, and half as many more who are about to be, dis- 
charged from the navy,* many of whom must either seek employ- 
ment in foreign countries, or become a burthen to their own. 





* The number of seamen and marines voted for the navy in 1813 was 145,000 
' In 1814 70,000 


Discharged 75,000 
The 
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The next subject which engages the attention of Mr. Colqu- 
houn in his endeavours to trace the wealth of the nation mo 
all its ramifications, is the business of the Banker, through 
intervention of whom a certain quantity of circulatmg medium 
is made to perform the functions of ten, fifty, or a hundred 
times its value; and the use of the precious metals, and what 
is of far more importance in mercantile transactions, time, 
are greatly economized. Millions of money may be paid and 
received with a degree of facility and security which specie 
could never perform. Mr. Colquhoun states, that the money paid 
and received daily, in the metropolis, amounts, on an average, to 
five millions sterling, or one thousand five hundred and fifty mil- 
lions in a year, through the medium of bankers only. To count 
five millions of guineas, at the rate of a guinea every second, 
and to work twelve hours a day, would eniblos one person nearly 
four months, or 120 persons a whole day, or occupy two clerks 
in every banking house in Londen. But all the specie in the 
world would not suffice in the present state of the commerce of 
the country, to carry it on without a large circulation of bank 
notes, aided by the drafts or checks of private bankers. By dis- 
counting bills of exchange, which otherwise would not be coriver- 
tible to mercantile purposes for weeks or months, they accommo- 
date the trader, cial abcederest business. And such is the facility 
with which the immense circulation of the checks or drafts given 
by the bankers, and the notes that pass through their hands, is 
settled among themselves, that by a clerk from each banking-house 
meeting at a particular spot, which they call the ‘ Clearing House,’ 
at a fixed hour every day, millions are paid and received in 
the course of an hour by an exchange of checks, and the balances 
are finally settled by a general assemblage of the collecting clerks 
of the respective bankers. It appeared in the report of the Bul- 
lion Committee, that of the 71 private bankers of the metropolis, 
46 were in the habit of settling their accounts in this manner ; that 
the daily payments made to them amount, on an average, to 
£4,700,000, or yearly to one thousand four hundred and fifty- 
seven millions; yet the whole of these payments are adjusted daily, 
by means of £ 220,000, this sum being about the average differences, 
which are paid by bank notes. If we extend our inquiries a little 
farther, and take into consideration the payments made by the 
remaining bankers, by individuals to each otker, by the Bank of 
England, besides the notes issued for the loans, the dividends and 
Exchequer bills, we shall probably. find, that the annual payments 
in paper, in the metropolis alone, do not fall far short of three 
thousand millions sterling ; while the whole amount of bank notes 
m circulation does not exceed tweity-seven millions and a-half. 
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Mr. Colquhoun therefore is justified im saying, that ‘ inno country 
in the world is this velocity of circulation carried to such a degree 
of perfection as in the British metropolis.’ It is the result, as he 
observes, of public credit supported by punctuality, in the transac- 
tions between man and man, which generates unbounded confi- 
dence, and gives energy to commercial enterprize—a character 
almost peculiar to Great Britain, which distinguishes her from all 
the nations of the earth. 


. P Capitals. 
There are 5 chartered banks, one in England, three in 


Scotland, and one in Ireland, whose 
united capitals are estimated at £ 30,500,000 
72 private bankers in London - - 4,000,000 
659 country bankers in England - - 4,000,000 
72 banking establishménts in Scotland . 800,000 
63 banking houses in Ireland - - 1,400,000 


—— —_—_—_—_—— —— 


871 banking establishments, with a capital of | £ 40,700,000 


Upon which capital he reckons the profits to amount annually to 
£ 3,500,000. 

The last branch of property annually created which engages the 
attention of our author is the Amount of remittances made to this 
country, from the colonies annexed to the British crown. The 
amount of property, arising from land and labour in those colonies, 
is valued, exclusive of the territories under the direction of the 
East India Company, at £ 50,740,470 sterling a year; and that 
pe of the surplus profits of this land and labour remitted to Eng- 

annually, is estumated at £ 5,000,000, though Mr. Colquhoun 


thinks there are strong grounds to believe, that it considerably ex- ° 


ceeds this sum. 


The account then of property created in Great Britain and 


Ireland in the year 1812-13, will, according to Mr. Colquhoun, 
stand thus : 


Agriculture and all its branches - £ 216,817,624 
Mines and minerals, coals, &c. - 9,000,000 
Manufactures in every branch 114,230,000 
Inland trade in all its branches - - 31,500,000 
Foreign commerce and shipping - - 46,373,748 
Coasting trade - - - 2,000,000 
Fisheries, exclusive of the colonial fisheries of New- 

foundland - - - 2,100,000 
Chartered and private bankers - - 3,500,000 
Foreign income remitted - - - 5,000,000 


Total in Great Britain and freland £ 430,521,372 
“+ In 
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Brought over -  £430,521,372 
In fifty-three colonies and dependencies, 
annual produce of labour - £ 50,740,470 
Possessions in India - - 211,966,494 
262,706,904 


Total £ 693,228,336 


‘ The magnitude and splendour,’ says Mr. Colquhoun, ‘ of the re- 
sources which have been thus developed, cannot fail to fill the mind of 
every British subject with exultation, and gratitude to the Supreme 
Being for the numerous blessings conferred on this highly favoured 
nation.’ 

The next chapter is, we believe, quite original. Having, as we 
see, taken a geveral view of the population—the capital or wealth 
—and the new property annually acquired from land and labour— 
Mr. Colquhoun now ‘attempts ‘ to discover, as far as discovery 
is practicable, by approximating details, in what manner, and in 
what proportions, this property is divided among the various 
classes of society in Great Britain and Ireland.’ And with this 
view a Table (No. 4.) is annexed to the chapter, being, as he 
calls it, ‘a map of civil society, exhibiting in one view the pro- 
portions of created wealth which is allotted annually to every class 
of the community, from the sovereign, in regular. gradation, 
down to the pauper.’ The inquiry is certainly curious, and not 
wanting in interest ; and though it cannot be otherwise than inac- 
curate, Mr. Colquhoun’s ingenious divisions and subdivisions, with 
their several allotments, serve to shew, at one glance, what 
classes of the community, by their labour, tend to increase the 
national capital, and what other classes consume it. If Mr. Col- 
quhoun be at all near the truth, in stating the new property created 
annually from the different manufactures of this country, at 114 
millions, and that this addition to our wealth is created by the la- 
bour of three millions of the population, it will require no extra- 
ordinary skill in political arithmetic to discover that the profit of 
manufacturing labour is, in proportion to the numbers employed, 
nearly as great as that derived from the produce of the soil, which, 
according to Mr. Colquhoun, amounts to an ag te of 216 
millions created hy the labour of five millions and a half of the po- 
pulation. We would not, however, be understood to insinuate, that 
if the manufactures of the country contributed to the national capi- 
tal and the national revenue in an equal degtee with agriculture, 
and with half the number of hands, they ought to be held in equal 
estimation. The real intrinsic value, power, and independence of 
a nation must ultimately be found in its soil. 

In exhibiting a view of the population of the United Kingdom 

of 
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-of Great Britain and Ireland, as separated into eight distinct 
classes, Mr. Colquhoun mixes up into one class the labourers of 
every description ; after which, however, we are presented with a 
summary view of a classification into productive and unproduc- 
tive labourers. His first division is as follows: 


Total persons 
Heads of composing 
Class, families. their families. 


* Ist. The royal -family, the lords spiritual 
and temporal, the great officers of state, 
and all above the degree of a baronet, 
with their families - - - 576 2,880 

2d. Baronets, kuights, country gentlemen, 
and others, having large incomes, with 
their families - - 

3d. Dignified clergy, persons holding con- 
siderable employments in the state, elevat- 
ed situations in the law, eminent practi- 
tioners in physic, considerable merchants, 
manuiacturers upon a large scale, and 
bankers of the first order, with their 
families - - - , 12,200 61,000 

4th. Persons holding inferior situations in 
church and state, respectable clergymen 
of difierent persuasions, practitioners in 
law and physic, teachers of youth of the 
superior order, respectable freeholders, 
ship owners, merchants and manufacturers 

. of the second class, warehousemen and 

respectable oe artists, respect- 
able builders, mechanics, and persons 
living on moderate incomes, with their 
families - - 

5th. Lesser freeholders, shopkeepers of the 
second order, innkeepers, publicans, and 
persons engaged in miscellaneous occupa- 
tions, or living on moderate incomes, with 
their families - - 564,799 2,798,475 

6th. Working mechanics, artisans, handi- 
crafts, agricultural labourers, and others 
who subsist’ by labour in various employ- 


re 
roc) 
(e) 
So 
we 


46,861 4, 


233,650 1,168,250 


ments, with their families ° 2,126,095 8,792,800 

Menial servants - - 1,279,923 
7th. Paupers and their families, vagrants, 

gipsies, rogues, vagabonds, and idle and 

disorderly persons supported by criminal ’ 

delinquency - - 387,100 1,828,170 





3,371,281 16,165,803 
Separate 
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Brought over - . 3,371,281 16,165,803 
Separate Class. 


Officers of the army, navy, and marines, in- 

cluding officers on half-pay and ee 

nuated, with their families 10,500 69,000 
Won-enmasissioned officers in the army, 

navy and marines, soldiers, seamen and 

marines, including pensioners of the army, 

navy, &c. and their families - 120,000 862,000 





Grand total 3,501,781 17,096,803’ 


The other statistical distribution made by Mr. Colquhoun is 
that of the productive and unproductive labourers; and this he 
deems to be correct ‘ as far as approximating facts could be 
obtained.’ It is as follows: 


* Productive labourers, by whose exertions a new property is created 

every year. 
Families. Persons. Income. 

Agriculture, mines, &c. 1,302,151 6,129,142 £ 107,246,795 
Foreign commerce, sbip- 

ping, trade, manufac- > 

tures, fisheries, &c. 1,506,774 7,071,989 183,908,352 
Fine arts - 5,000 25,000 1,400,000 





Total 2,813,925 13,226,131 £ 292,555,147 
‘ Unproductive labourers, whose exertions do not create any new 


property. 

‘ Families. Persons. Income. 
Royalty, nobility and gentry 47,434 416,835 £ 58,923,590 
State and revenue, army and 

navy, half-pay and Bs 


oners - 152,000 1,056,000 34,036,280 
Clergy, law, physic - 56,000 281,500 17,580,000 
Universities, schools, and mis- 

cellaneous - 45,319 ' 567,937 17,555,355 
Paupers - 387,100 1,548,400 9,87 1,000 





Total 687,356 3,870,672 £ 137,966,225’ 


If this statement be correct, or if it approaches to the truth, the 
conclusion is, that about 3 of the population are productive labourers, 
and divide somewhat more than 3 of their gains among themselves ; 
that the other fourth part of the communit) are unproductive 
labourers, and that this class consumes nearly the other half of the 
annual produce. 


Political economists are not quite agreed as to the precise line 


to 
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to be drawn between productive and unproductive labourers, 
some classing the liberal and military professions with the former, 
and others considering them to belong to the latter class. The 
truth perhaps lies in this, as in most disputed points, in the middle. 
They form of themselves an rovedan, 705 class, that may with 
great propriety be denominated useful labourers ; men who, though 
they do not immediately add to the actual stock of national wealth, 
contribute at leasteto the security and protection of property from 
fraud and violence, and to the improvement of the health and mo- 
rals of society. Men of talent and ingenuity, though not themselves 
efficient labourers, add to the stock of wealth in giving the proper 
direction, by their superior skill and intelligence, to productive la- 
bour; for without intelligence to direct, the mere labourer might 
exhaust his strength to very little purpose. ‘ 

For a moré detailed account of Mr. Colquhoun’s partition of so- 
ciety, and its various subdivisions, we must refer the reader to the 
table itself, wherein are specified the different pursuits and occu- 
pations of the whole community, their numbers, and their means 
of subsistence. Such a table, if constructed from official returns, 
might, it is true, as Mr. Colquhoun observes, ‘ suggest many useful 
hints to the statesman and politicion ; but that these ‘ hints’ would 
‘ lead to arrangements highly beneficial to the nation,’ we may be 
permitted to entertain very strong doubts. No measure that is inju- 
rious to individual interests can be beneficial to the nation ; and it is 
very certain, that the limited degree of inquisitorial power, which is 
given to the commissioners for inspecting the returns under the 
property-tax act, might be rendered not ouly obnoxious, but ruin- 
ous to individuals. Such meddling with and prying into the pri- 
vate concerns of families, would be inconsistent with the spirit of the 
British constitution, incompatible with the national character, and 
the greatest inroad that has yet been made upon the independence 
of the subject—and for these reasons we cannot join in the ‘ con- 
fident hope’ of Mr. Colquhoun, ‘ that the period is not far 
distant, when such a measure will be adopted by the legislature.” 
Our hope on the contrary is, that such a period may never arrive, 
though we have no objection to ingenious men, like our author, spe- 
culating on such- subjects, and constructing tables for their own 
amusement, and for general information. 

It would be too much to expect, that the splendid and magnifi- 
cent picture which Mr. Colquhoun has exhibited of the wealth, 
power, and resources of the British empire, should be free from 
blemishes. Of this description may be reckoned the maintenance 
of the poor—the paper eurrency—the public debt and taxes— 
faults, it is true, which every one conceives himself to be at liberty 

: to 
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to censure— with the exception of our author who, on the contrary, 
is gifted with the happy disposition of finding ‘ good in every 
thing.’ 

The system of the poor laws founded on the 43d of Elizabeth, 
is, we think, right in principle, however it may be condemned in 
practice. By this act the justices are empowered to levy what- 
ever assessments they may think necessary for the relief of the 
poor, and to judge who are fit objects of public charity. The 
meaning is obvious, though there may be too much latitude in the 
expression ;—the prams may abuse the trust by making the as- 
sessments unequal and oppressive in extending relief to persons 
who are unfit, and by an improper distribution of that relief ;_per- 
haps there may be some too, who, like Gil Blas’s friend in Madrid, 
‘ become rich by taking care of the poor’—these are evils that affect 
not the general principle of the laws. The act is sufficiently clear 
in the intention of limiting the relief to the indigent and helpless; 
for in the same act the justices are directed to do what, indeed, 
might be difficult and even impossible for them to do—to set poor 
children to work, and to find employment for those who are capa- 
ble of it. The distinction, however, between the capable, the idle, 
and the indigent, perhaps could not be always attended to. Cir- 
cumstances have occurred to prevent it, such as a sudden rise in 
the necessaries of life, or a supply of labourers beyoud the demand 
for work ; and sickness or other calamity may throw out of em- 
ploy, for a time, many workmen with the best disposition to be in- 
dustrious. It would be cruel and unjust to withhold relief from 
persons so circumstanced, ‘They have, indeed, the strongest claims 
on all those classes of society whose incomes are derived from their 
labour, when from any calamity or misfortune, more especially from 
those which no prudence nor foresight could prevent, they are un- 
able to continue that labour. 

Of the various plans which, at different times, have been brought 
forward for the amendment of the poor laws, for improving the 
condition of the poor, and reducing the number of those who re- 
ceive parochial relief, none have yet produced the desired effect. 
Some have been too indulgent, and liable to abuse—others, too 
inhaman for civilized society to tolerate—and others too specula- 
tive to be carried into practice. They have each figured their day 
and departed, and we shall not rake up their ashes; but we cannot 
let the subject pass without a few cursory remarks. 

It is a very general and we think a very erroneous opinion, 
that the increase of pauperism is mostly to be attributed to the 
high prices of the necessaries of life. It would perhaps be more 
correct to say, that.it is the necessary consequence of an increased 
population and active capital ; but after all is it greater than ought 
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to’ be expected ?—we think not. When the number of poor per- 
soiis' receiving parochial relief im England and Wales sibodatl 5 
500,000; when the funds levied for their maintenance were one 
million; and when the price of day labour was six-pence, the bur 
den of maintaming the poor was just as oppressive to the nation, 
and as loudly complained of, as when the number receiving parish 
relief had increased, as in 1803, to one million persons, and the 
funds raised for their support, to ten millions sterlitig: but be the 
amount what it may, we cannot deny their claim to a maintenance 
from the public. We give a considerable share of the’ national 
income to those whose duty it is to direct the morals, and to pro- 
tect the public and private property of the nation—whereé then 
would be the justice of excluding the unfortiinate and’ helpless of 
that part of the community from whose labour that incomé is 
derived ? 

The general introduetion of machinery into our manufactures, 
by abridging the demand’ for labour, and the great and rapid im- 
provements that liave taken place in husbandry, reqtiring fewer 
hands, might occasion a temporary ihcrease of the number of pau- 
pers; but the fluctitation in the prices of the necessaries of life has 
been, in our estimation, a far more fertile source. ‘This is a question 
so nearly allied to'a measure of vital importance to the future pro- 
sperity of the nation, now under the consideration of the legislature, 
that it would be unpardonable to pass’ it over :—we allude to the 
framing of a law for keeping steady the price of corn, which, in 
fact, will liave the effect of keeping steady the price of labour, and 
thereby conduce more to the comfort of the poor, than: the too 
prevailing delusion of having bread cheap—a vague and indefinite 
term, which has no meaning, unless when used in comparison with 
the wages of labour. 

Wheat may be cheap at 90s. the quarter, and dear at 30s.; and 
the labouring poor may be wretched with the quartern loaf at six- 
petice, and'comfortable when it is at sixteen-pence; the active capital 
and the expenditure of a nation will determine the demand for , 
labour, and this demand will regulate the wages of that labour, so 
as to’ bear'a just proportion to the price of the necessaries of life, 
For it will be found that where the supply of labourers is nearly 
balanced with the ‘demand, there will the wages of labour be re- 
gulated by the price of provisions, and ‘especially by the price of 
corn. A sudden rise or fall of the prices of articles of the first ne- 
cessity must very severely affect the condition of the labouring 
poor, = those prices and the wayes of labour will gradually tend 
to a level. 

We have lately heard a great deal of the cheapness of living’on * 
the continent. In France, we are told that beef and matton may 
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be had from 3}d. to 4d. a pound, and that the quartern loaf is aot 
above seven- ; but then those who wish to extol the cheapness 
of living in France do not tell us that the wages of a common la- 
bourer are a franc or ten-pence, and that a weaver or other mecha- 
nic may earn, by close application, from thirteen to eighteen-pence: 
a day: the common labourer in England, who earns from two 
shillings. to half-a-crown a day, and who gets his pound of 

meat for eight~ , and his quartern loaf for a shilling, has no- 
thing to envy the lab bourer of France ; much less has the manufae- 
turer and mechanic of England, whose daily wages amount to five 
shillings and from that sum to half-a-guinea. If the delusion of the 
word cheapness is. to. seduce any one from his native country, we: 
should recommend him to take up his abode in Russia, where he 
may purchase as much beef as he can devour for about three half- - 
pence, drink as mach guass as he can swallow for a penny, and get 
plenty. of garlic for nothing ; and he may probably earn by hard la- 
bour about three-pence a day: or if he extends his journey to China,. 
he may purchase as mucli rice as he can eat for a penny, an inch 
of fat pork to season it for a halfpenny, and a cup of seau-chew to 
to wach it down for another halfpenny, and by working like a Chi- - 
nese, he may perhaps earn two-pence halfpenny a day. 

The wages of labour, in point of fact, are higher in England at 
this time, when compared with the = of corn, than they are in 
any other country, and at least equal to what they were at any for- 
mer period in this. When wheat was sold in the market at 52s. 
the quarter, the quartern loaf was six-pence halfpenny; and when: 
this was the price of wheat corn, the price of labour was from 
six-pence to nine-pence aday. ‘Take the present price-of corn at 
66s, the quarter, the quartern loaf ought to be 83d. (why. it is 
lld. we leave the Lord’ Mayor and the Corporation of the 
City of London to explain,*) and the wages of a common. day- 
labourer are from two shillings and upwards.: that is, the labourer 
in the former period earned little more than his quartern loaf by a 
day’s work, whereas he now earns more than two quartern loaves; 
and yet-we are for ever reminded of the happy condition of the 
poor im former days. 

The condition of the labouring poor, as connected with the 
price of grain, and the policy of affording an equal degree of 
protection to. the agricultural and the manufacturing interests of - 





* The prices of provisions in London are shamefully kept up by monopolies, arising 
eut of overggown capitals. When that ridiculous remnant of corporation-meddling, 
known by the name. of ‘ Assize, shall be abolished; when the baker becomes inde- 
pendent of the mealman, the publican of the brewer, the coal dealer of the coal carrier 
or ship-owner, the fishmonger' of the Billingsgate salesman, and not till then, we shall have 
bread, porter, coals and fish at reasonable prices. 
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Great Britain, are well argued in a speech, now before us, of the 
Honourable Mr. Baron Hepburn, * of Smeaton, on the subject of 
the corn laws, delivered at a numerous and respectable meeting of 
the county of East Lothian, ‘ to consider of a petition to the 
House of Commons,’ on this important question. 

In examining the history of the Saxon kings, he finds that corn 
was a regular article of commercial export; that however under the 
Norman race of kings a contrary policy was adopted, and the ex- 
port of every denommation of food, even down to cured herrings, 
prohibited; and what was the consequence ? ‘ the quarter of wheat, 
the year after this prohibition, (a very favourable and productive 
season,) was at three shillings; and a large surplus beyond the 
consumption remained an useless incumbrance upon the hands of 
the husbandman ;’ but ‘ in the course of two or three years there- 
after,’ adds the baron, ‘ you will find the quarter of wheat as high, 
one writer says, as nineteen pounds, and another twenty-two pounds 
sterling of our money; and historians tell us, that several thousands 
of people died in London of absolute want, and many went into 
the country and gathered and eat the ears of green corn, merely to 
preserve themselves in existence.’ 

This woeful change, then considered as ‘ a severe visitation of 
God for the sins of the people,’ was the natural consequence of the 
farmer ceasing to grow wheat for which there was no market ; and 
ploughing only as much land as would produce grain for his own 
consumption ; turning the rest into pasture for the support of 
that stock which would not spoil by keeping a few years longer. 

The same mistaken policy produced similar results in France. 
When its affairs were directed by that able and upright statesman, 
Sully, who used to say, that ‘ agriculture and pasture were the two 
great breasts Of nature,’ every facility was afforded to the trans- 
port and export of corn; and the consequence was, that France 
became so flourishing and productive, as to enable her, after pay- 
ing freight and all other charges, to undersel the English farmer in 
his own market. But mark the difference when Richelieu became 
minister! Weakly aspiring to eclispe the glory of Sully, by doing 
something greater for France than Sully had done, he began his 
operations by establishing the manufacture of silk in the city of 
Lyons. ‘To encourage this manufacture, under the absurd idea of 
lowering the price of corn, and with it that of labour, he not only 
prohibited the export of corn from France, but forbade the trans- 
port of it, under severe penalties, from one province to another: 
the unavoidable consequence was, as Baron Hepburn gbserves, 





* Baron Hepbarn is an excellent practical farmer in a district of Great Britain 
which confessedly yields to none in the perfection to which the agricultural art has beea 


carried, 
* that, 
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_ that, in populous provinces, such as those round Paris, the price 
of bread rose to an enormous rate; and, across an ideal line, corn 
was a cunrbrous, useless load, for the want of a market; and 
agriculture, thus trammelled and shackled, soon languished, and 
died,’ 

Under these regulations of Richelieu, France remained for more 
than a century, until the report of M. ‘l'urgot on the depressed state 
of her agriculture brought that nation to iis senses; and, as we 
know to our cost, she has again become an exporter of corn. 

The French economists considered agriculture as the only pro- 
ductive employment If they had known to what pitch of improve- 
ment manufactures could be carried by the aid of machinery, they 
must have confessed the absurdity of their theory. In England we 
have felt the importance of manufactures, and afforded them a de- 
gree of protection and encouragement which, if popular clamour 
were attended to, would now be withheld from agriculture ; yet, 
as*the author, whom we have just been quoting observes, ‘ it is 
the clearest of all clear propositions, that they are most mtimately 
connected together; for the manufacturers eat what the agricultu- 
rists grow ; and the latter wear what the former weave, and if one 
thrive, the other must thrive.’ ‘This is the true way of viewing the 
subject, and this necessarily leads to the conclusion, that the same 
protection ought to be given to the manufacture of corn, that is 
given to the manufacture of woollens and cottons: the prices of all 
the necessaries of life, which are regulated by the price of corn, 
would then become steady, and ‘ steady prices (as the baron ob- 
serves) are always cheap, because they fix and keep equally steady, 
the price of labour, —and we may safely add, they tend to diminish 
the number of paupers. 

This, we are aware, is not the popular doctrine—the man who 
professes it must not expect to be gratified by seeing his name em- 
blazoned in chalk on every blank wall. If such be his ambition he 
will better succeed by preaching up ‘no corn laws’—‘ lower your 
rents,’ &c. It is not reat, we apprehend, that occasions the high 
price of corn. Those who are most conversant on the subject de- 
clare that, even at the present prices, full one-third part of the land 
now under culuvation, consisting of the high, the light, and the 
poor soils, would do little more, even if rent free, than repay the 
expenses; they require all the labour that the richer lands do, 
greater expense of manure, pay all parochial and parliamentary 
taxes, and after all yield but a scanty crop.* The delay of some 





* It i@stated in more than one of the petitions to parliament, that the average of rents 
does not exceed one-sivth part of the annual expenses laid out on the lands; and that ter 
‘ur ‘twel¢e pounds an acre are frequently bestowed on one crop on land the rent of which 
dors not exceed twenty shillings an acre. 
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legislative provision—the doubts that exist, lest a suitable protec- 
tion may not be afforded to agriculture, have already put a stop to 
‘the inclosing of wastes and the improvement of poor lands ; but if by 
bringing those into a high state of cultivation, Great Britain can be 
made, as is generally admitted, capable of yielding a sufficient-sup- 
ply for its own consumption, it would appear to be little short of 
madness to continue to send yearly from three to ten millions ster- 
ling in specie to buy corn in foreign countries, instead of expending 
it in the improvement of agriculture at home. 

Whatever importance may be attached to our manufactures, 


and none will deny their importance, they are, nevertheless, not . 


without their concomitant evils. By the general introduction of 
working by the task or job, the best workmen. earn in four days 
more than is sufficient for the week ; and the consequence teo fre- 
quently is, that the other three days are spent in idleness and dissi- 
pation: while the sudden stoppage of any particular branch of ma- 
nufacture, whether through the caprice of fashion, or the decrees. 
of an enemy, usually send multitudes. to the poorhouse, whose sub- 
sistence had been derived solely from that branch. Among the 
crowds, too, that large manufacturing towns and districts draw to- 
gether there must be a number of idle and depraved characters, 
whose pernicious example infects but too generally the younger 
part of the community. 

And yet, extraordinary as it may appear, the proportion of persons. 
who: have received parish relief, in some of first manufactur- 
ing counties, is much less than in some of the richest agricultural 
counties. ‘Thus it appears from the return to parliament, in 1803, 
of the number of paupers in England, that m. the great manu- 
facturing county of Lancashire, the number of paupers was about 
7 in the 100, or about one-fourteenth part of the population; while 
im Oxford they amounted to 20 and in. Berkshire to 21 in the 100, 
or. one-fifth of the imhabitants of those highly cultivated counties. 

This singular fact can only be explained by the practice which 
has recently prevailed in all the great towns, and more especially 
in manufacturing towns, of the labouring poor and the artisans 
forming themselves into benefit societies, whose funds are applied 
to. the support of those whom sickness or a temporary want of 
work may have deprived of their usual earnings. 

Mr. Colquhoun observes that 


‘ Wherever oatmeal, barleymeal, potatoes and milk form the chief 
part of the food of the labouring people, as in the several counties of 
England north of the Trent, and.in the whole of Wales, Scotland and 
ireland, a greater abundance prevails; and that wherever the country 
exhibits the greatest and most general attributes of fertility ; where- 
ever the surface is covered with the most abundant crops, = the 
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finest verdure, there generally is to be found the greatest portion of 
indigence’— 
and he instances the returns abovementioned, wherein it appears, 
that in Sussex aud Wiltshire the number of paupers average 23. per 
cent. or nearly one-fourth part of the population, whereas in Cum- 
berland they do not exceed 5 per cent. or one-twentieth part of the 
population. 

We have no doubt, indeed, that if potatoes were made the 
principal article of food, in the southern and middle, as they are 


4n the northern counties and m Scotland, the number of paupers 


would be diminished, and the expense of their maintenance greatly 
reduced. For while we admit the indigent and helpless to have 
a right to a maintenance at the expense of the rest of the 
community, we cannot consent to the propriety of dealing out to 
them the best meat or the best bread, or to proportion the quan- 
tum of relief to the existing price of corn. A regulation of this 
kind, which, however, has been adopted, is a sort of premium for 
raising paupers; it is equally unjust to the public by increasing the 
burden beyond what is necessary, and to the industrious labourer, 
who sees the idle and dissolute better fed than himself. The indigent 
consist of a variety of classes, which are separated by Mr. Colqu- 
houn into various divisions, and we do not see why they should 
not be as variously treated, in the quality as well as the quantity of 
food assigned to them ; this would tend more than any thing else 
to get rid of a great portion of those who have been admitted as 
objects of parochial relief, not from unavoidable but some of the 
‘ culpable causes of indigence,’ enumerated by Mr. Colquhoun. 

It is but too true we fear, that, within the last thirty years, a 
considerable degradation of moral character has been observable 
among the lower ranks of society; we wish we could say tliat it 
mounted no higher: The ostentatious display of charitable do- 
nations, posted in the front of the public newspapers, would 
seem to have subdued that pride and independence of feeling, 
which would once have shrunk from being held up as the objects 
of such charity; but now an address to the ‘ charitable and bu- 
mane,’ from ‘ a reduced officer, an unfortunate tradesman, or a gen- 
tleman who has seen better days,’ is an easy and elegant way of ac- 
quainting the purchasers of charitable fame, at -what banking 
houses their names and subscriptions will be registered. 

We do not agree with Mr. Colquhoun and many very worthy 
people that this moral debasement had its gyigin in the French 
revolution. It is the natural consequence, we fear, of the general 
diffusion of wealth, of the increased population of manufacturing 
towns. and villages, and above all of the want of education to check 
and restrain the propensity to vice. 
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Considerable improvements have taken place within the last 
thirty years, in the condition of the great body of the people. Who- 
ever is in the habit of travelling must be sensible how much the 
‘comforts of the lower classes have. been extended ; he sees them 
better fed, better clothed, and better housed than they were at any 
former period—more cleanly in their persons and dwellings, them- 
selves and their children’ more healthy and vigorous. He will 
observe the avenues to every town enlivened with comfortable 
small villas and neat cottages; and in the manufacturing districts 
whole towns erected, where not a dwelling-house stood before. 
Instead of miserable mud hovels by the sides of the public roads, 
choked up as they still are in Ireland and in France, with a dung- 
hill in. front and a puddle behind—instead of a few listless beings 
covered with dirt and rags, whose squalid looks bespeak nat 
merely a state of poverty, but of extreme indigence and misery, 
once too common a sight in this country—he will now observe the 
humblest cottage clean and comfortable, its little garden laid out 
in beds of herbs and flowers; and the woodbine and the jessamine 
overspreading the doors and windows: these are indications af 
comfort and plenty; for when men plant roses they are not in 
want of the necessaries of life. 

The next blot, or what many will consider as false colouring, in 
Mr. Colquhoun’s picture, is the paper-currency of Great Britain. 
The late bullion question, which occupied the attention, and em- 
ployed the pens, of many able men, shewed how much opinions 
were at variance. The merchants entertained one idea respecting 
the paper currency, the bankers another, and the money-dealers a 
‘third ; and the resolutions of a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, who had taken great pains to ascertain the truth, were set 
aside by resolutions of a contrary tendency passed by the whole. 
house. 

The general opinion, however, was, that the paper currency was 
depreciated, aud consequently that the circulation of it, while unjust 
to individuals, was injurious to the national credit. This deprecia- 
tion was. supposed to arise from an excessive issue, which made 

» like every other article in the market whose supply éxceeds 
the demand, to fall in value; and the evil thereby occasioned was a 
tise in the price of every necessary of life; au effect, however, 
which would have been precisely the same and to the same extent, 
from an excess of any circulathig medium, vo matter whether it 
were gold, or. silver, or paper.. In foreign countries the evil arising 
from an excessive issue of paper would be the loss of credit by 
the loss of confidence in the paper itself. 

In consequence of the passing of the Bank restriction bill in 

1797, 
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1797, a great increase in the Bank issues certainly took place. In 
1797 the amount of its notes in circulation was about 84 millions. 
In 1799 - - - = = = = = = = = 14 ditto 
1801. - - - - - - - 16 ditto 
i809 - - ; - 19 ditto 
1810 - - 23 — ditto 
18i2 - - - 25 ditto 
1814 - - - - - = = = - 27} ditto 

It cannot be doubted that the six millions of paper thrown into 
circulation in the two years following the passing of the act, must 
have been employed chiefly to replace the guineas hoarded or with- 
drawn for other pusposes. From the commencement of the par- 
liamentary inquiry in 1810, these wholly disappeared ; and “it ig 
worthy of remark that m the eight years preceding that mquiry, 
the increase im the issue of paper was no more than three mil- 
lions, whereas in that year alone it was fowr millions. There are 
no means of ascertaining what the amount was of gold coin in cir- 
culation, when the Bank suspended its cash payments; it has been 
conjectured at about 15 millions ; and if so, the difference between 
233 millions of mixed currency in 1797, and 27} millions in 1814, 
would not be equivalent to the difference of the national capital 
and expenditure at the two periods, were not those four millions of 
Bank notes capable of performing more business, and in less time, 
than in gold. 

The depreciation of paper was inferred from another circum- 
stance. e market price of bullion rose so high above thie mint 
price, that the guinea, after its disappearance from circulation, was 
sold for 26s. paper currency, instead of its standard value of 21s. 
At this period various causes contributed to raise the price of bul- 
lion. That which operated most powerfully was our mnmense fo- 
reign expenditure. ‘The wants of government were so urgent to 
supply Lord Wellington’s army with specie, that there was a con- 
stant competition in the market between the government and the 
private dealer, each striving who should bid most for an article of 
which the one had an interest in raising the price, and the other an 
imperious necessity of purchasing. Some idea ‘may be formed as 
to the amount of bullion and specie sent to Spain for the use of 
our army in the course of five years, from the declaration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that within six months, the sum of 
four millions sterling in specie had been sent from England to 
enable that army to move. ‘This state of things could not fail to 
produce a very unfavourable rate of exchange ; aggravated proba- 
bly by the balance of trade being againstus : the continental system 
had, in fact, put an end to all trade, except that of a limited impor- 
tation by licences in exchange for bullion; it was not merely the 
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balance of trade, therefore, but the whole amount of trade that was 
against England, 

‘That the high price of bullion and the great depreciation of the 
foreign exchanges were in'a great degree occasioned by the magni- 
tude of our expenditure on the contiuent, is obvious from the fol- 
lowing facts. Soon after the peace with France was concluded, 
the price of bullion fell from £5: 10s. to £4: 10s. the ounce, or 22 
pef cent. and the exchange with Hamburgh became more favour- 
able and gradually rose 22 per cent, or approached as near to par 
oP market price of bullion had subsided to the mint price of 
. The experiment of suspending all cash payments, it must be 
confessed, was a bold one; and, as Lord Liverpool pronounced 
it, im his reply to Lord Grenville’s crimination of a measure which 
he himself liad been a humble instrument in promoting, 


* one of the most memorable among the whole number of the emi- 
nent, services of that great man whom we all deplore—one that was 
characteristic of his genius—one that bore the strongest impression of 
that magnanimous spirit which, knowing the evil interpretation and the 
obloquy that would be thrown upon the measure, was yet fully prepared 
to encounter prejudice for the public welfare. He knew the alarm which 
it must create in its commencement—the strong prejudicés that must 
be excited—the dark forebodings to which so new and formidable a step 


must give rise ; and,’ continues his lordship, ‘ while I cannot sufficiently 
admire and-applaud the spirit which, enticlpating all those conse- 


quences, boldly resolved at once upon the measure, I cannot but regard 
it as the source of our most successful efforts in the general cause—as, 
in no slight degree, the very means of national salvation.’ 

We verily believe, indeed, an looking back to that portentous time, 
that had not Mr. Pitt’s comprehensive mind anticipated, what after- 
wards happened, with regard to the disappearance of specie, but 
delayed the measure till the evil day came, no expedients, no exer- 
tions, no sacrifices on the part of individuals could by any possi- 
bility have enabled us to struggle through a war unexampled in its 
duration and expenditure. Every new alarm would have occasioned 
a run upon the bank; every guinea drawn from thence would have 
been hoarded, melted, or exported; public credit would have been 
shaken—all trade and commerce at a stand, and a peace been sub- 
mitted to on any terms. 

On the national debt, loans, and taxes, our observations must be 
very brief; but we wish to notice the erroneous opinions which 
many entertain of them. When Mr. Hume predicted the bank- 
raptcy of Great Britain whenever her public debt shoald amount 
to one hundred millions, we have no doubt a majority of his readers 
acqujesced in the truth of the prophecy. If any one had then — 
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tured te maintain that ten times that sum would one day have been 
raised by individuals for the exigencies of the statg, he would have 
incurred the suspicion of beinga visionary ora madman. A thou- 
sand and a thousand times have we been told that this debt could 
be carried no higher; that it loads, and clogs, and presses down the 
energies of the nation, and yet in spite of all those ponderous epi- 
thets, its t has increased from year to year, and still the nation 
is buoyant! t has been represented as the greatest of national evils, 
and yet none can deny that the nation has continued to flourish. 
That it has a limit is most certain; but it is as certain that none 
will pretend to fix the point where that limit is to be placed.* 





* Its progress is thus stated by Mr. Odgehoms Principal. Interest. 
The national debt at the revolution 664,263 39,855 
Increase in the reign of King William . 15,730,439 1,271,087 


- Debt at the accession of Queen Anne - 16,394,702 1,310,942 
Increase during the reign of Queen Anne 37,750,664 2,040,416 


eee - 54,145,368 3,351,338 
Decrease during the reign of George I. 2,033,128 1,133,807 


Debt at the accession of George IL. 52,092,235 2,217,554 
Decrease during the peace - . 5,187,618 253,526 














Debt at the commencement of the Siganich war bala 46,954,623 1,964,025 
Increase during the war - 31,338,689 1,096,979 


Debt at the end of the Spanish war 78,293,312 3,061,004 
Decrease during the peace 3,721,472 664,287 


Debt at the commencement of the war 1755 74,571,840 2,396,717 
Increase during the war . - 72,121,004 2,444,104 


Debt at the hay eye bat of the peare 1768" - 146,682,844 4,840,823 
Decrease during the - 10,739,793 364,000 


yo at the commencement of the Ancien war 1776 135,943,051 4,476,821 
Increase during the war . - 102,541,819 3,843,084 


Debt at the conclusion of the American wi war 1783 238,484,870 * 8,319,905 
Decrease dusing the peace . - 4,751,261 143,569 


Se 

















a commencement of the Revolutionary war ? 233,733,609 8,176,336 
Increase during the war - - - 327,469,665 12,252,152 


Debt at the conclusion of the Meveletegny wer i801 561;203,274 20,428,488 
Increase during the peace - . 40,207,806 307,478 


Debt at the commencement of the Fosnab war in 1803 601,411,080 20,735,966 
Increase during the war - - 341,784,871 9,693,468 
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The establishment of the sinking fund for the redemption of this 
debt was another proof of that consummate wisdom which will 
immortalize the memory of Mr. Pitt. Such was the effect of this 
measure that the 3 per cent. stock, which, at the close of the last 
war in 1784, was at 54, rose in the course of 1786 to 76 per -cett., 
and in 1792 reached 96 per cent. This sinking fund. was first 
fixed at a million a-year; it was afterwards raised to £1,200,000; 
and in 1793 was stil farther increased by the addition of one per 
cent. on all loans raised subsequent to that period: And as a sink- 
ing fund of one per cent. will redeem the principal in 87, 41, or 47 
years, according as the rate of interest shall be 5, 4, or 3, per cent., 
the amount borrowed will always be redeemed in a determined 
number of years. ‘This circumstance alone should disarm the na- 
tional-debt of its terrors; its practical effects have indeed. been 
satisfactorily proved by a solemn declaration of the legislature ; 
‘ that the total capital of the funded debt of Great Britain, amiount- 
ing on the 5th of January, 1786, to £238,231 ,248: 5s. 23d. had, 
on or before the Ist of March, 1813, been wholly satisfied and dis- 
charged, the commissiouers for the reduction of the national debt 
having actually purchased £238,350,143: 18s. Id., exceeding the 
aforementioned sum by £118,895: 12s. 103d.’ The objection to 
loaus, that they divert capital from a more beneficial employment 
in agriculture, trade, and manufactures, is, in some degree, founded. 
But when we have witnessed the progressive growth of all these 
branches of our national wealth and power, under the pressure of 
the very heavy loans which. the late contest has compelled us to 
raise, we find in this circumstance the strongest and most gratifying 
evidence of the extent of our resources ; and that the annual drain 
on capital already accumulated, great as it-has been, has been more 
than replaced in each succeeding year of war, by the still greater 
influx of capital created by the productive and renovating powers 
of this mighty empire. ’ ; 

But the evil may be said to consist in the taxes required to pay 
the interest of the natioual debt arising from these accumulated 
loans; and that taxes are evils, very few, we believe, will be dis- 
posed to deny—every one feels their effect—many are grievously 








Total funded and unfunded debt.ist of Feb. 1813 » 943,195,951 30,429,434 
Debt redeemed - - > “. -236,801,742 7,748,562 
Debt ist of Feb. 1813 - L.706,394,209 22,680,872 


If to this be added the vast sums that were raised in 1813, amounting to more than 64 
millions, together with that raised in the course of the present year, and the whole reduced 
to sterling money or 5 per cent: stock om each E.100, the total of the national debt an- 
‘odenmet may be taken at L.600,000,000, bearing an interest of nearly 1.25,000,000 
sterling. ary 
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oppressed by them, and the pressure must grow with the growing 
amount to be raised. But even the amount of taxation gives a spur: 
to the national industry, and calls forth national ‘energies. It is 
true that taxes inerease the price of labour, and may on that ac- 
count, in_a certain degree, check the export of manufactures; they 
affect also the annuitauts, or those who have a fixed income ; but: 
these are partial evils, from which, even ‘ universal good’ cannot 
be exempt, 

Though something odious attaches itself to the very name of a tax, 
yet a nation without taxes can have reached only a very low degree 
of civilization, or power. Thomas Jefferson, in bis ‘ philosophical 
Messages to Congress,’ boastingly demanded who had ever seen 2 
tax-gatherer in America? Professing ourselves among the number 
of those who experience no very particular degree of affection for 
our transatlantic ‘ brethren,’ we are not disposed to rejoice that this 
wretched impostor has lived long enough to answer the question 
himself: we could rather have wished (as far as we are concerned) 
that-our loving kindred had been still permitted to feed on Johnny 
cake, and hominy, without molestation from the tax-gatherer. 

The ‘ Message’ of Jefferson was merely foolish; but the speech. 
of an English Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which it was de~ 
clared that taxation had nearly reached its limits, was both unwise 
and hurtful—unwise because it was known not to be trae—and 
hurtful because, whether true or false, it tended to lower the pub- 
lic credit and the public confidence, by which this country has 
been enabled to struggle through the contest, and without which all 
the wealth of the nation would not have availed it at the trying 
moment when the bank withheld its cash payments. [t was not 
by planting the seeds of despondency that Mr. Pitt taught the 
people of England to weather the storm. ‘The pilot at the helm 
should be the last man to hint at danger. 





Arr. VI. . The Velvet Cushion, By J. W. Cunningham, A. M. 
Vicar of Harrow. 8vo. pp. 186. London. Cadell and Da- 
vies: 1814. 


HE very limited opportunity for the introduction of humour 
into serious subjects, has amounted almost to a total exclusion 

of it from_religion; for where the matter enforces the most solemn 
attention, we revolt at the impropriety of grotesque illustration : and 
this forbearance, in unisou with our best feelings, has been estab- 
lished as a principle of taste, acknowledged by those who are most 
capable of pidging, and +41 by all who are influenced by re- 
ceived opimon. -Immediately after the Reformation, when = 
ivinity 
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’ divinity appeared in its lower walks, iu defence of the cap and 
surplice, and the proper postures of devotion, the pulpit beeame 
the organ of loud and. railing disputation ; nor was the same spirit 
entirely subdued, when controversy was diverted to more important 
: the infidel was to be combated with his own weapons ; 
if ridteule, as in later times, prescribed the method of attack 
and supplied the want of argument, the sneers Were retorted with 
a quaintness of wit, too nearly allied to petulance and scurrility. 
And here we may principally boast the improvement of modern 
controversy ;—with the same arguments to enforce, we have felt 
the dignity of the subject, and forborne to sport with the solemnity 
of truth, or even to appear in her defence with unconsecrated ar- 
meour. , 
But though the subject of divinity is thus secured from profana- 
tion, connected as religion externally is with the world, it must 
ereate incidental topics of general allusion ; and while its ministers 
are distinguished by situation, by peculiar habits or acquirements, 
they are exhibited to closer observation in their lives and manners. 
Few therefore are the representations of dramatic life, in which the 
clerical character escapes an introduction: it furnishes a ready ad- 
vocate of virtue, or an enemy of vice; sometimes, as in Richardson, 
wandering into grave discussions, which, however useful for disci- 
pline, are prejudicial to the imterest of the narrative; but more 
generally moralizing with traits of caricature, which, artfully placing 
the best intentions at variance with common sense, provoke a smile 
at honest simplicity, or broader laughter at ill-judged preciseness. 
The memory, we fear, of Mr. Abraham Adams is more fondly 
cherished in his distresses, as the imcendiary of his own manuscript 
Féschylus, or as the half-drowned king of Bohemia, than as the in- 
trepid guardian of innocence and virtue. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the writer should withhold the exercise of a favourite 
talent, that he should conduct us into the tract of merriment, and 
suddenly shift the humour for the sake of moral consistency, or in 
exchange for personal eccentricity, preserve the dull propriety of 
character. ; 
With these prepossessions against the application of wit to re- 
ligious subjects, and with this scepticism on the practicable union 
of serious morality with humorons story, we read the little publi- 
cation before us. It is an effort to introduce, ina light and cheer- 
ful narrative, the important objects of religion, and without any 
perplexing descant on immaterial controversies, to point out the 
distinguishing meérits of that church which, after all the cavils at 
the envied opulence of its establishment, after all the imputation 
on the bigoted protection of the state, owes its principal support 
; ; to 


. 
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to common sense and feeling, the zealous and unshaken advocates 
of truth. 

‘ The Velvet Cushion,’ from the reign of Mary to the present 
times, stitviving the vicissitudes of Catholic, Protestant, ard Dis- 
senting worship in pablic, and of individual devotion in private, 
and finally devolving to the pulpit of a retired parish in Westmore- 
land, bécotmes, rather awkwardly, its own historian to a vicar ih the 
forty-fifth year of his incumbency. Of its object we give the fol- 
lowing account. 


‘ From the Pisgah of the pulpit I have seen most of the great men of 
successive » whom piety, custom, accident, or their wives, have 
brought to church. In the same commanding situation I have heard 
all the best preachers of three centuries. Thus all the grand questions 
in réligion and morality, and by dint of fasts and thanksgivings, in poli- 
tits, have been submitted to my consideration. And when conveyed 
for warmth during the week, from the pulpit to the vestry, I have heard 
all sorts of questions discussed, in al] sorts of tempers by all sorts of men. 
The clerks, sextons and pew-openers also, a class of persons falsély 
thought to have little to do with the affairs of the church, except to 
take one fee for burying the dead, and sometimes another for digging 
them, up again, have given me much information. They play, indeed, 
inferior parts in the ecclesiastical drama; but as far as free and fluent 
elocution goes to form an actor, they have probably few superiors, 
Amidst such privileges, I trust, I have not been altogether idle. And 
if you are curious to ste thé result of my Cogitations, and to compare 
them with your own, you have now the opportunity. The paper in 
your hands contains an account of much that I have heard and seen, 
with my own comments upon it..—p. 12. 

The worthy vicar, to whom this is addressed, is the truly pastoral 
divine. A pmich of snuff, rarely a pipe, an occasional nap and a 
triflmg complaint, compose his frugal stock of bodily indulgence 
arid mortification; and except a digressive leaning to loyalty and 
tythes, his whole mind is concentrated in the spiritual welfare of 
the church, atid more particularly of his own flock. Of his itiode 
of life we give the followmg extract : 


* Tt was a rule with him always to follow up his morning petitions to 
’ his Father in héaven, by resuming the study of that blessed book with 
which he had closed the day. After this he called together his circle 
of grey-headed servants, to join him in devout supplication for blessi 

upon his family and upon the world. Then he breakfasted. Then, 
chiefly, though not exclusively, by devout reading, hexlaid up materials 
forthe sermon.of the next Sunday. Then he visited, perhaps, some 
cottages in his village, instructed the ignorant, rebuked the careless, or 
bound up the wounds of the broken-hearted, and taught them, without 
appealing to his own case, though no one who saw him could help mak- 
ing the application, how “ happy is the people, who have the Lord for 


their God.” ’"—p, 28, : 
Having 
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Having introduced the Vicar, we cannot in courtesy neglect his 
partner. : 

‘ There was.one bosom which shared all his joys and sorrows. He brad 
a wife who was the pillar of his little fabric of worldly comforts.’ (p. 7.) 
* She had taught herself fo love whatever he loved. Indeed fifty yearn 
of intimate communion were not likely to leave much difference of 
taste.’ (p. 14.) ‘ They were like the strings of two finely-tuned instru- 
ments brought into contact—touch the one and the other vibrated.’— 
p- 20. 

In this echo of all his sentiments, this reflection of all his feelings, 
there are still discoverable the distinguishing features of female 
affection ; that minute superintendence over his trifling habits, those 
admonitions on his bodily health, and the sly practices on his diet, 
which mark the faithful wife, and which, a in this instance, 
they were considered as the overflowings of love, or the trials of 
patience, were submitted to with land resignation. If he read 


aloud, he was reminded of the mortal texture of his lungs ; if he 
drank his tea, his nerves were consulted by the unequal mixture of 
black; and if his fancy ever wandered in the regions of theology, 
it was recalled by a memento of the hour of bed. We were par- 
ticularly pleased with the essential difference of character im this 
worthy couple; with those contrasts in trifles which offer no in- 
terruption to the strictest unison, and yet mark the distinguishing 


properties of their minds. ‘The vicar, indignant at the holes with 
which the puritanical halbert had pierced his cushion, is transported 
to the controversies of other centuries; the careful lady reflects on 
the wasteful consumption of cotton in repairs: he foresees, in the 
contempt of his surplice, the insult to religion itself; she exhausts 
her sensibility on the neglect of her own handy-work : he demands 
the consequence of a successful rebellion of the branches against 
the stem; she hurries to gather her young chicken, straying from 
the dam : lastly, the vicar prognosticates the suffocation of popery 
by the general diffusion of the Bible. ‘ Suppose, my love,’ (said 
the old lady,) to whom the mere name of the Bible always suggested 
her own duties with regard to it, ‘ we now read our own chapter 
and go to bed.’ (p. 26.) To complete this picture of harmony, 
the influence of religion was always over them. In earlier youth, 
when life engages by its own attractions, and the mind, buoyant with 
happiness, flies from, the feeling of. mortality, they checked the 
thoughtless rapture, with the hallowed thought of God: in their 
later day, when, with the decaying senses, enjoyments fade, and 
nature grows sad and weary, there was for them a steady ray of 
setting light, which softened the abruptness of the decline, strength- 
ened resignation, and gave assurance to hope. ‘ They did read 
their chapter and rose from it, as I have heard them say they always 

did, 
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. 
did, loving God and one another even better than they did before? 
We have only to wish that the picture of the lady had been more 
cogsistent ; sometimes she is in danger of drivelling, and sometimes 
she discourses on subjects apparently beyond her reach, quite as 
well as the Vicar himself. 

Although we have thus largely entered into the peculiarities of 
this worthy couple, we feel a demand upon onr attention to other 
figures in the back-ground of the picture; Vetusta and Selina, 
Munster and Berkley. If the reader should have formed his 
taste of portraiture in writing from the character of Law, from the 
pungency of his satire, the strength of his language, and the close 
analogy which every feature of the illustration bears to the subject, 
he will not here be gratified by these attainments ; but he will yet 
find an exposure of those false appearances, which, under the mask 
of religion, delude our vanity and impose upon our weakness. He 
will find also a warmth of expression which reaches the heart, and 
the touches of truth and nature, which give so strong a reality to 
the creations of the fancy. Vetusta was a woman of strong pas- 
sions, to which, in her youth, the dissipation of society afforded 
constant occupation in frivolous amusement or vicious indulgence. 
Like Feliciana in Law, ; 


« * She is to be again dressed fine, and keep her visiting day. She is 
Again to change the colour of her clothes, again to have a new head, 
and again to put patches’ on her face. She is again to see who acts 
best at the play-house, and who sings finest at the Opera. She is again 
to make ten visits in a day, and be ten times in a day trying to talk art- 
fully, easily and politely about nothing. She is to be again delighted 
with some néw fashion, and again angry at the change of some old one, 
She is to be'again at cards and gaming at midnight, and again in bed 
atnoon. She is to be again pleased with hypocritical compliments, 
and again disturbed at imaginary affronts. She is.to be again pleased 
with her good luck at gaming, and again tormented with the loss of her 
money. She is again to prepare herself for a birth-night, and again to 
see, the town full of good company. She is again to hear the cabals 
and intrigues of the town; again to haye secret intelligence of private 
amours, and early notice of marriages, quarrels, and partings.’ 


Iu the decline of life, she has recourse to religion for the strong 
sensations so necessary to her existence, and which pleasure could 
no donger stimulate. ‘ She read, talked and prayed, all that she 
might feel, and was as much a Christian on her. knees at sixty, as at 
ther toilet thirty years before.’ We give the conclusion of the 
picture, the taste of which, however,’ is very indifferent. 


‘ ‘Vetosta, though she had ceased-to love any thing here, felt nothing 
‘but a chilly horror of an hereafter. The car which had, as it were, 
borne her affections from the earth, had ‘not; like that of the ‘prophet, 
. translated 
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translated them to heaven. She-huhg in suspense betiveen two worlds, 
tined of the one, and unfit for the other.’—p. 96. 


The character of her niece Selina is of peculiar interest. ‘ A 
gentler. spirit was scarcely ever let loose amidst the spares and 
tumalts of the world.’ With a mind too delicate to e the in- 
fection of example, and too susceptible of external influence to 
remaip passive, she caught the soul of superstition, and became 
‘ fitter for La Trappe than for the holy happy life of a Christian.’ 
Her weakness of mind soon preyed upon her body; * a consump- 
tion followed, and I saw her, at nineteen, carried out to the grave, 
the + gal victim of a neglected education and a spurious faith.'— 

. 100. \ 
, Of Munster, to a certain extent a character not unknown in the 
warld, we cannot quite approve: many, we believe, are. so entangled 
in the prejudices of party opinions, that they can form no other 
criterion of worth in society than a similarity of sentiment; of un- 

uestionable peovay themselves, they require in others only the 

ibboleth of their own sect on questions of government or re- 
ligion; and to a porwrearteee in these principles they attribute in- 
tegrity of life. If to this bigotry (and bigotry is not the exclusive 
property of one party) we add a sternness of ‘manner, softened, 
ps, by an occasional act of charity, and illumined by starts 
of better feeling, such a character, we apprehend, is within the ex- 
perience of every reader. Still there is in this no exaggerated vice, 
no profligate scorn of morality. ‘To be visited therefore with the 
ruiv of every earthly attachment, and with a shock of calamity so 
violent and sudden as to overwhelm the reason, is too severe a 
retribution: this, in fictitious characters, should be reserved for 
the last atrocity of wickedness. 

As acontrast to the above we have the character of Berkley. — 
To these who.may be of opinion that there is too strong a line of 
separation between the parochial and their parishioners, and 
who consider the shepherd with his flock as an attentive father in 
the midst of an affectionate family, we may safely recommend 
Berkley as -fulfilling these superintending charities in their most 
tin But while he appeared as a parent to all around 

im, it was bis delight to.contemplate on God : it prescribed to him 
the hne of his.duty in general, and particularly in two instances 
mest worthy of imitation. On subjects of controversy 

‘ His impression was, that as the child had no right to hope he should 
comprehend all that was intelligible to the matured wisdom of a parent, 
far less should.man presumeto dive into the mysteries of God. This at 
guce taught him-to prefer cacrying the balance rather than the sword, 
avoiding contending parties in religion.’—p. 169. ‘ 

t 
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It taught him also to represent God as the father of mankind, 
and accordingly as interested in the welfare of all his family, and 
most delighting in his favourite attribute of ‘ long-suffering aud ten- 
der mercy. 

‘ Even when the earth shook—when the face of heaven was darken- 
ed—when the veil of the temple was rent, and the groans of natune 
proclaimed the just anger of God,—a voice of mercy was beard amidst 
the clamours and agonies of the universe—“ To-day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise;” and the Son of God ascended to his father, not drag- 
ging at his chariot-wheel thousands of his proselytes, but bearing in 
arms one poor criminal rescued from the cross.’—p. 168. 

The two little efforts of poetry, interwoven with the circumstances 
of the history, derive their principal merit from an exact conformity 
to the vicar’s taste. ‘They embrace no descriptions of scenery where 
inanimate objects are associated with great events and heroic pex- 
sonages ; and they contain no rugged moods of remantic passion. 
They rather discover a limitation of fancy, characteristic of the 
pastoral divine: they seek for no originality of thought without the 
pale of his profession, they admit no turn of expression beyond the 
adaptation of scripture phraseology. . ‘The first is entitled the ‘ Vil- 
lage Church ;’ the next is a tribuite to the memory of an.only son: of 
this we give the concluding stanza; and those who are mclined to 
smile at the primitive quaintness of the application, may yet ac- 
knowledge its neatness and simplicity.— 

* This the blest theme that cheers my voice, 
The grave is not my darling’s prison, 
The “ stone” that cover’d half my joys, 
Is “roll’d away” and “ he is risen.” ’"—p. 158. 

It is not our wish to dwell on the obvious blemishes attending 
the lighter parts of this work. We will, therefore, leave at once 
the stale jokes and tasteless witticisms of the vicar, and expness our 
sentiments on the benefit which such a performance may be calcu- 
lated to produce on the public mind. An experiment has been 
made of late years to exhibit in the form of a narrative the opera- 
tion of religion, as visible in the common habits of society and the 
duties of daily occurrence, as well as in the pursuits of more per- 
manent happimess. It wos the error of this mtention that it kept 
its purpose too formally in view, that every feeling was too strietly 
disciplined, and that the secret guidance of piety was obtrusively 
paraded on trivial cccasions:—the generality of readers, we ane 
afraid, were in consequence disgusted with what red to them 
the hypocrisy, or, at least, the iucumbrance of religion, while others, 
who respected the intention, thought that equal goodness might be 
shewn in a more inviting dress, and that the constant display of its 
means and motives was scarcely in character with Christian dwmi- 


lity. 
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lity. ‘This purpose we consider ‘as not ill accomplished in the his- 
‘tory of the velvet cushion ;—for we here see that a religion, strict 
‘in faith, and scrupulous in practice, may win the heart by a persua- 
sive cheerfulness, and prove the possibility of attractive goodness. 
We see also the example of a parochial minister ‘alike amiable in 
‘his attachment to his own church, and in his moderate opposition to 
‘dissenting doctrines; with opinions resolute on passing questions 
‘of controversy, yet untainted with the prejudice of sect or party; a 
“zealous friend, a tolerant enemy, and eager to obliterate smaller dif- 
ferences, though sometimes perhaps not quite understanding them, 
for the sake of preserving agreement in more important points. 
‘Here, then, we shall take our leave of the author; and, while we 
‘encroach on the farther attention of the reader, we are bound m 
"justice to observe, that we intend only an explanation of opinions 
“mm substantial unison we believe with our own. 

Much ill use haying been made of the name of Hooker, in con- 
nection with the calvinism attributed to the fathers of our Reforma- 
tion, we should always bear in mind the circumstances under which 

‘he wrote. On the settled conviction that the form of worship re- 
‘ceived by us as the practice of the primitive ages, was best adapted 
to the spirit of christianity ; that teremonies and postures, purified 
from idolatry and expressive of humility and adoration, were the 
‘most proper modes of prayer and supe licition: and farther, that 
the gradation of aieoond and subordinate superintendence was 
the most effectual preservative of order,—upon this foundation he 
reared the mighty edifice of his polity. In this dissent from the dis- 
cipline of Geneva, in this sister , as it has been invidiously de- 
scribed, with the Romish communion, it was necessary to mark the 
abhorrence of its corruptions and heresies: while, therefore, in the 
preface of his work he calls his opponent Calvin ‘incomparably 
“the wisest man the French church did ever enjoy’; in those powits 
of doctrine, in which they . united as against a general enemy, we 
find a closer assimilation of opinion from a sense of common dan- 
ger. If the Romish charch maintained the efficacy of works to sal- . 
vation, with a view to the establishment of the penances and cha- 
rities, which contributed so largely to her temporal authority and ai- 
fluence; on the side gf Geneva the utter incapacity of man was 
held to have been absolutely fixed before the commenceinent of 
his mortal existence,—a doctrine the most mischievous,.as predesti- 
nating not with Mahomet the dissolution of our present being, but 
the ulterior decision to which our state of probation conducts, with- 
out any regard to human conduct. It camiot, however, be said, 
with truth, that these opinions were entertained by Hooker, aud 
whatever appearances of them are to be found in him are to be at- 
tributed principally to his abhorrence of papal corruptions: we 


must 
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must also remember that they were qualified and limited in their 
extent ; for, to quote only one passage out of a great many, in 
stating the salvation of man through the all-sufficient merits of our 
Saviour, he carefully adds, 

* Howbeit not so by him alone, as if in us to our vocation the hearing 
of the Gospel, to our justification Faith, to our sanctification the fruits 
of the Spirit, to our entrance into rest perseverance in hope, in faith, 
in holiness were not nécessary.— Hooker's Works, 8vo. vol. iii. p. 476. 

On the subject of grace, which is supposed to extinguish the na- 
ture of sin, and to preclude the possibility of future error, we know 
that some slender foundations, but in our judgment totally inade- 
quate to the enormity of the calvinistic superstructure, may be dis- 
covered in the treatise on Justification. is notion, however, to 
whatever conclusion it may have been since perverted, must be chiefly 
ascribed to the deep-rooted humility of his character: sensible that, 
with the most powerful inducements to holiness, our nature is un- 
equal to the conflict of its passions, he saw the necessity of the di- 
vine assistance; and, if our frailty could be so far conquered as to 
admit the firm conviction of faith, he trusted that the almighty mercy 
would supply an unalterable consistency, and preserve to their per- 
fect accomplishment our insufficient, though constant, endeavours : 
but in this expectation there was no presumption of finished right- 
eousness, no exclusive holiness—no appropriated grace ; he allowed 
no fallible judgment to claim the sensible influence of the spirit; 
he betrayed not, in the daring certainty of salvation, the unholy rap- 
ture of enthusiasm; he corrected all overweening confidence by 
lowliness of heart, and placed the boundary of his assurance in 
trembling hope. 

There are many persons, we believe, strictly attached to the form 
of our establishment, and generally satisfied with the performance 
of duty by our clergy, who still cling to some doctrinal errors which 
may in part be sanctioned by the earlier fathers of our church, 
and are now adopted in a fond deference to their authority. To 
such we would recommend a close atteution to the circumstances 
of the times, to the subjects of existing controversies, and to the 
character of the disputants; persuaded that these considerations 
will frequently account for those anomalies which are not unusual 
to the clearest reason and the soundest judgment; forit could nothave 
been the deliberate intention of our reformers to foster the growth of 
our establishment, and, at the same time, to plant the certam means 
of its decay; to overthrow, by invincible argument, the most deadly 
corruptions, and to introduce a contrary extremity -of doctrine, 
which the weakness of human reason, and the intemperance of 
passion must precipitate into equally mischievous c —_ 
but still, if m such minds error is unable to retrace its wanderings, 
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if, proceeding from integrity of principle, it discards the ambition 
_of sectarism, and confines itself to the privacy of its own thoughts, 
we are thankful for co-operation in other points of agreement, and 
we profess our respect for the honest doubts of a misguided judg- 
ment. 
_ We shall venture to prolong this digression with a few considera- 
tions on the subject of methodism. 
There arefew persons of rank or consequence, of whatever > 
who, from a permanent residence in the country, and particularly 
im the manufacturing districts, have the means of correct informa- 
tion, but feel considerable alarm at the progress of religious delusion 
in the lower orders of the people. A counterfeited or fancied in- 
spiration (which is only judged of by individual consciousness) is 
erected into a plenary qualification of a teacher. In the eyes of his 
followers, this divests him of every previous habit, and converts 
from the lowest immorality te a state of impeccable righteousness ; 
it supplies the defects of education, and imparts to ignorauce the 
fruits of labour, and research; but above all, while it wields the 
denunciation of the last vengeance, it arrogates to itself the re- 
mission of ,sins and the election to grace ; and with these powerful 
weapons it proceeds to the establishment of its fundamental tenet, 
a hatred of existing institutions, of the church which opposes it by 
reason, of the law which restrains it from power. Let us follow this 
doctrine as it shews itself in practice. ‘Taught to sacrifice bis reason 
at the threshold of error, and rendered irreclaimable by the argu- 
ments of common sense, the disciple is dissatisfied with the com- 
mon subordination to morality, and under bis infallible director 
acknowledges no genuine influence of religion without enthusiasm ; 
into common life, also, he soon learns to introduce the same rule 
of special appomtment, and adopts the accidental impulses of pas- 
sion for spiritual admonitions; weaved from respect for all human 
_ ordinances, an enemy of rank and power, and a despiser of law and 
" justice, he hopes for universal anarchy, and sees im fits of good and 
evil, in intermissions of devotion and profligacy, the desired mil- 
lennium. When such doctrines are iculcated on proselytes of 
daring enormity, we may expect every outrage of private malice, or 
confederate. villamy; we may see religion, taught in ignorance, and 
practised in blasphemy, proceeding to the dissolution of society; for 
while it loosens the ties of union and relaxes every moral restraint, 
it inculcates a most mischievous contempt of human justice, by re- 
moving the dread of divine retribution, aud by teaching the atone- 
nient of crime in the rapture of visiovary penitence. 
We have coufined our views on this subject solely to the appre- 
hensions of danger; for however we may think that a systematic 
‘ profauation of religion and a methodized favaticism in the mee 
elt i. 4 orders, 
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_ orders, with all their consequences of immorality, of folly, and of 


domestic misery, are fit objects of legislative interference, we are 
aware that no encroachment will be permitted on the widest tolera- 
tion, until self-preservation enforces the necessity. We shall pro- 
bably be told that the zealwus activity of the clergy is the only safe 
and allowable remedy to a disease which has origimated in the neg- 
lect of their duty; but if the mischievous imputations of supine- 
ness, and the suspicions of self-interest have not already undermined 
their authority, they are often, from other unfavourable circum- 
stances, without a chance of success; in populous places, from the 
scarcity of churches, and the extent of duty beyond the power of 
haman exertion, and generally from the small influence of right 
doctrines upon the weak and the wicked. ‘They cannot calumniate 
establishments or Jaws, nor inculcate the desire of innovation, and 
they dare not enlist in their cause the immediate wrath of Heaven, 
or unconditional salvation: to the estranged affections and irritated 
passions of their flock (who now listen but to the most inflam- 
matory opinions) they have only to oppose ineffectual exhortations 
to goodwill and subordination. Are we then, it will be asked, to 
commence a system of religious cvercion, and as a prop to a falling 
establishment to enforce an exclusive faith, the koran or sword ? 
Our sentiments are entirely at variance with all persecution in mat- 
ters of conscience ; still we are of opinion that there are methods, 
which, if properly understood, would protect the established church, 
and promote the well-being of every conscientious sect. 

It was proposed in parliament a few sessions past, that, as the 
candidates for orders in our own church were previously examined 
as to their competency, a similar regulation should-obtaim in the 
appointment of the dissenting clergy ; and for this purpose it was" 
thought, that if the proper qualifications for the ministry should be 
left to the deputed discretion of every sect, the sanction of so re- 
spectable a judgment would form an unquestionable security for 
capacity and character. It was the misfurtune of this intention, 
that it originated with a nobleman distinguished by his opposition 
to the claims of the Roman Catholics; and as that question, mingling 
with the struggles of party, aud appearing to involve ia its decision 
the hopes and fears of office, had been debated with the utmost 
spleen and personality, it imparted to other unconnected discussions 
the same jealousy and suspicion of individuals. The merit of the 
present intention was degraded into the most unworthy motive ; a 
respect for the scruples of the crown was construed into a wicked 
devotion to despotism ; a vigilant regard for the church proceeded 
from religious bigotry, and the defence of precautionary laws 
breathed the very spirit of a persecutmg intolerance :—the intima- 
tion therefore of interference from such a quarter touched every 
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spring of Rego yaa and the feeble pe He sy was. 
overw in the united torrent of meetings, peti- 
tions. The danger of resistance to so formidable an array of 
Opinion justly prevailed, and while its friends were contented to 
gompe with protestations that they were actuated by no motives of 
intolerance, a measure the most salutary to christians of every de- 
nomination suffered a martyrdom disgraceful to the worst times of 
persecution and bigotry. Of the probable consequences of such 
an act, our limits confine us to a very summary consideration. To 
the established church, and to the higher orders of dissent, it had 
nO immediate reference; it offered no privilege, it abridged no 
concession, but eventually it proposed equal advantages to both. 
Into the lower modes of worship it would have introduced reform : 
the hitherto self-appointed teacher must have submitted to exami- 
nation the proofs of his calling ; in some instances evident incapacity 
would have been suppressed, and in others, where knowledge 
might be considered as less necessary, character would have con- 
stituted the 1 sey sma For gmat ye we enpriem sanguine 
persuasion, that frequently sects would disappear in suppres- 
sion of their ignorant and malevolent organs, and probably many 
@ conscientious wanderer would return.to the communion of the 
church; in this case, he would probably be reclaimed from the 
unsocial humours of discontent to the wholesome habits of civil 
submission, and from hypocrisy and blasphemous fanaticism to a 
fervent and unaffected Christianity. 


Art. VII. 1. Ona new hig of constructing His Majesty’ 
y 


Shipe of War. From the Philosophical Transactions. 


Esq. one of the Surveyors of His Majesty's 
Navy, with an ix. London. 1814. 
2, Remarks on the t of Oblique Riders, and on other 


Alterations in the Construction of Ships. wi | the substance 
of a presented to the Board F Admiralty, with addi- 

~ wadional nstrations and Illustrations. By Thomas Young, 

“M.D. For. Sec. R.S. From the Philosophical Transactions, 
1814. 


NAVAL architecture, as an art, can hardly be said to have ex- 
isted the ancient nations of Europe ; and all the re- 
~ searches that have been made into its origin and progress, except. 
for the gratification of literary cuniesity, have but ill rewarded the 
labour and loss of time bestowed on them—a confession which has 
been extorted from more than one of those who have expended a 


great portion of both in the pursuit. 
pet : - Unprofitable 
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Unprofitable however as such researches are,-it is by no means 
unamusing to observe the ingenuity and ardor with which discus- 
siows on this subject were carried on, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, by Messieurs les Académiciens and the other 
sgavans of France, and particularly in settling the grand question, 
whether the art of navigation was known to the antediluvians, or 
whether Noah was not the first shipwright ?—a question which was 
considered as the more important to be ascertaimed, because if the 
first point was decided in the negative, it would necessarily follow 
that the art of ship-building was of divine origin, and ought there- 
fore to take ence of all other arts. 

The ancient poets eerie (we may add some modern 
poets too) not careful in their mvestigation of facts nor over 
scrupulous in tess examination of probabilities, had settled the 
point of origin to their entire satisfaction, by making rational man 
the humble imitator of brates. They sent him to the beaver, in 
countries where the animal never existed, for mstruction how te 
build a house ; he was to 
* Learn of the little Nautilus to sail ;’ 
and it was never questioned that 

« Fishes first to shipping did impart 
Their tail, the rudder, and their head, the prow. 

Yet the probable. fact is, with regard to ships, thet the floati 
body, on which man first entrusted himself, was neither the result 
of imitation, nor of reflexion, nor of skill, bat a something that 
mere chance night have thrown i lis way, when neces- 
sity to cross a river or a narrow strait. It might be, and probably 
it was, a floating tree; which, once sed, would naturally saggest 
the superior advantage of binding two or three trees into a raft or 
float ; or, it might chance to be, im some other part of the world, 
the trank of a tree hollowed oat by accident, or & roll of bark, 
which, when the sap rises, is stripped off easily ; for, as Sir Walter 
Ralegh, speaking ou the same subject, truly observes, ‘ all nations, 
how remote soever, being all reasonable creaturés, and enjoying one 
and the same imagination and fantasie, have devised according to 
their means and materials the same things.’ 

That such cylindrical vessels were employed at an early period, 
may be inferred from the almost universal use im which one or othér 
is still met with among the savage islanders of the South Seas, the 
Pacific Ocean, and throughout the whole extent of the coast of 
America. The name indeed of almost every species of wv Surg 
has a relation to something scooped or wed out, from the Be- 
neral term vessel (vas) down to the canoe, (canna,).a cane or nl 
FFS 
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low cylinder.* The origin of the word bark, which in Danish, 
Swedish, and English, is’ equally employed to express a ship and 
the bark of a tree, is so obvious, that one finds it difficult to con- 
ceive how Dr. Johnson could derive ‘ bark, a small ship, from 
barca, low Latin :’ it seems equally strange that barge, (barkje,) 
a little bark, should not have occurred to him as the diminutive of 
bark, instead of which he derives it from ‘ bargie, Dutch,’ (the 
Dutch have no such word,) and this from ‘ barga, low Latin.’+ 
Chaloupe, shallop, or sloop, is from chalumeau, a hollow reed or 
cane; the idea indeed is extended to the-general appellative ship, 
whose derivation is obviously from the Greek word Sxagn, scapha, 
cymba, skiff, schip, ship, from Sxartw, to dig out, to excavate ;} 
and hulk, hull, hold, conveys the same idea of something that is 
hollow or that will eontain or hold. 

Abundant examples might be produced to shew that it was from 
our northern invaders we derived the art of ship-building and navi- 
gation: almost all the terms and names employed in the equipment 
and management of a ship are of northern origin, as stern, star- 
board, oars, rudder, &c. Something too in the way of enlargement 
and improvement we might have obtained from the Mediterranean, 
though the nations of the shores and islands of that sea could have 
derived little skill in the art of ship-building from the ancient Greeks 
and ‘Romans. In the east the art must have been in the lowest 
state, if we are to believe that S000 ships of Semiramis, carried 
on camels’ backs from the shores of Syria to the banks of the Indus, 
overcame 4000 ships of Staurobates, on that river. ‘The state in 
which the art of ship-building and navigation was found when 
Europeans re-visited India, does not certainly invalidate the ac- 
counts given of it by ancient authors. 

One nation of the east, however, of which the ancients scarcely 
knew the name, had in all probability made a very considerable 
progress.in naval architecture. The ships of the Chinese, as de- 
scribed by that accurate observer and faithful narrator Marco Polo, 
were precisely, in the thirteenth century, what they now are, and: 
what they probably were thirteen centuries before that period. We 
know from the account of one of the Mahomedan travellers who 
visited China four centuries before Marco Polo’s time, that these 


* Primum Galli inchoantes cavabant arbores. Livy. 

+ In deriving these words from low Latin (written by Ainsworth, barka) Dr. Johnson 
has evidently mistaken the derivative for the original. Horne ‘looke’s mistake 4s still 
more femarkable ; he includes bark and barge in a long list of words, derived, as he 
says, from bar, to defend—the Larks and barges were used for very different purposes 
than for defence. 

¢ Here again we conceive Horhe Tooke to be completely wrong in his derivation of 

and ship from shape—tle first formatum aliquid, (in contradistinction from a stall) 
the latter formatum aliquid, (in contradistinction from a raft)—just as absurd as his 
hull, hold, hole, from to cover. 
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ships were in the habit.of trading to the Persian gulph, aud that 
they were /arge ships; for ‘ in this sea,’ says he, ‘ are rocks called 
an, and a narrow strait called Dordur, between two rocks, 
through which small vessels do venture, but the Chinese ships dare 
not.’ They are now, and were then, such as may fairly, m point 
of size, shape and construction, be put on a level with the ships 
of Great Britain in the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. 

If, however, the Greeks did borrow, as we are told, their ideas 
of ship-building, as well as some of their letters, from the Pheui- 
cians, they owed them not much for the secret ; as little were the 
Romans indebted for the lights which they are supposed to have 
received from the Carthaginians. We must make considerable 
allowance for the fictions and exaggerations of poetry, and deduct 
very largely from the magnitude and magnificence of those floating 
palaces of the Ptolemies Philadelphus and Pbilopater, and that 
more extraordinary machine built for Hiero at Syracuse, under the 
direction of Archimedes ; the state of their navigation, their creep- 
ing along shore with oars, the manner in which their sea-fights 
were conducted, their immense losses by shipwreck, and in short 
every account respecting their navigation, proves the low state of 
the art among the Greeks, the Romans; and the Carthaginians. 

The Roman gallies that invaded our island were probably not 
many. degrees superior to the boats of ancient Britain, made of 
wattled twigs of willow, and covered with the hides of oxen. But 
to repel the northern invaders, and retort upon them the evils they 
inflicted on us, it was necessary to build such ships as were able to 
meet theirs; and we find accordingly that Alfred and Edward, 
Athelstan and Edgar, bestowed much attention on the infant navy of 
England, which consisted of luggers, gallies, and row-boats of differ- 
ent sizes, but nothing that would now deserve the name of a ship.* 

For the better protection of the coasts of Kent and Sussex 
against invasion, William I. established the Cinque ports, granting 
them certain privileges, on condition of their furnishing when re- 
quired fifty-two ships, each of which was to carry twenty-four men, 
and to be employed im the king’s service fifteen days, free of ex- 
pense to the crown. ‘ ‘lhe Normans,’ says Ralegh, ‘ grew better 
shipwrights than either the Danes or Saxons, and made the last 
conquest of this land; a land which can never be conquered whilst 
the kings thereof keep the dominion of the seas.’ 

Richard, Coeur de Lion, is stated to.have carried with him on his 
crusade, upwards of one hundred sail of large ships besides gallies, 
but we do not believe there exists any authentic account of the size 
or shape of these ships. 

* The gallies of Alfred’are said to have rowed sixty oars. Edgar’s fleet has been 
stated to amount to between three and four thousand vessels, great aud small. 
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Edgar had assumed the title of ‘sovereign of Albion and the ad- 
jacent islands,’ but John was the first to lay claim to the sovereignty 
of the seas, and to assume that lofty tone which England has had 
occasion to assert at subsequent periods, with regard to her mari- 
time rights, on the maintenance of which her very existence de- 
Frans This spirit was bravely maintained by the Edwards and the 

s in many a gallant and glorious sea-fight with the fleets of 

France, against which they almost imvariably opposed mferior 
numbers, but as invariably obtained_a victory ; though ‘ the do- 
minion of the seas,’ according to Ralegh, ‘ was never absolute until 
the time of Henry the Eighth.’ It was a maxim of this extraordi- 
nary statesman that ‘ whosoever commands the sea, commands the 
trade of the world; whosoever commands the trade, commands the 
riches of the world ; and consequently the world itself.’ 

The discovery of ‘the mariner’s compass and of gunpowder, which 
followed closely on the heels of each other in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, furnished a new era in the history of ship-building and navi- 
gation. New ideas had also been brought back from the crusades, 
borrowed from the commercial republics of Genoa and Venice, 
and the coasts and islands of the Levant, where their ships, already 
respectable, are said to have been greatly enlarged, in order to 
irorepast_ Se vast armies and their equipments, that assembled in 
the ports of Italy and the A , to the shores of Pales- 
tine. The trade which England shortly.’ afterwards commenced 
with the Mediterranean, and the discoveries undertaken by Cabot 
in 1496, must have added to the size of our ships as well as to the 

verent of navigation. 

first ship of which we have any account od: being exclu- 

sively appropriated to the service of the state, is the Great Harry, 
built by Henry VIL: but his successor, Henry VIII, laid the 
foundation of e national navy by the establishment of the 
royal dockyard at Woolwich in 1510, and subsequently those of 
Deptford and Portsmouth, appointing commissioners of the navy, 
settling the aan ear ong tt. nann in maaan &ec. and 
thus making the navy a distinct and separate profession. He caused 
several ‘ shippes royall,’ to be built, of which the Regené was the 
largest, being about 1000 tons and carrying from 600 to 700 men. 
She was launched in 1512, and in the same year burnt in an action 





See prmeneien of 4 BER foc. were. ecteend fo srien, of grad spd biel 

ths Wash tea foreigners, whether friends or foes, whose masters should refuse to 

ene wo the Yet we ma form some judgment of what this fleet consisted 
b p dypderdany erty. sor pos ponent of reign with the French, 
who with ¢ stout ships’ threatened the coast of Kent, Hubert de Burgh putting 
to sea with forty ips, havi to page wae Ny Aerts and run down 
of the smaller vessels, the threw into the others so large a quantity of 

quick lime, that the men were blinded and the ships al] taken or sunk. h 
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with the French fleet, and replaced in 1515 by the Henry Grace 
de Dieu. Of this ship there is a print m the Archeologia; her 
high and lofty poop and her forecastle of three tier of »guns; her 
shapeless body and her four short masts, bear altogether a striking 
resemblance to one of the large Chinese junks. Such too were 
the floating castles, which carried the king to Calais when he met 
Francis I. on the Champ de drap d’or; as we see them painted in 
one of those curious old pictures in the meeting-room of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries in Somerset House. These lofty poops and 
forecastles were the cause of the loss of many a good ship. In 
coming out of Portsmouth harbour ‘ the Marie Rose, by a little 
sway of the ship in casting about, (her ports being within sixteen 
inches of the waters,) was overset and lost, and in her that worthy 
knight Sir George Carew, and with him (besides many other - 
men) the father of the late renowned Sir Richard Greneville’— 
(Ralegh.) Henry had dined on board this ship the same day. 

The largest ship in Queen Elizabeth’s navy was the Triumph, 
of 1000 tons, carrying 60 pieces of ordnance, and 780 men. 

James I. paid great attention to his navy. In 1610 he caused 
the Prince to be built of the burthen of 1400 tons, mounting 64 
guns; her keel was 114 feet, and the niain breadth 44 feet, ‘ the 
greatest and goodliest ship that ever was built in England.’ There 
is reason to believe they had now got rid of some of the cum- 
brous top-works ; for Ralegh says, ‘im my owne time the shape 
of our English ships hath been greatly bettered—-in extremity we 
earry our ordnance better than we were wont~—we have added 
crosse-pillars in our royall shippes to them, we have 
given longer floares to our shippes than in older times and better 
bearing under water, Sc.’ 

Charles I. in 1637, caused the Sovereign of the Seas to be laid 
down at Woolwich, the first three decker built in England; her 
burthen was 1600 tons, the length of her keel 128 feet, main 
breadth 48 feet, and height from the keel to the of the stern 
lanthern 76 feet. Being found top-heavy, one of the decks were 
removed, and her name changed to the Royal Sovereign. She 
was rebuilt in 1684 and burnt at Chatham in 1696, in the 59th 
year of her age. This durable ship, the best and largest that had 
been built in this country, is supposed to have been constructed 
of winter-felled timber. Her frame was prepared by Commis- 
sioner Pett, in the north of England, and sent to the dockyard ig 
colliers from Sunderland and Newcastle. ‘ 

The first frigate built in land was the Constant Warwick, 
constructed on the model of a French frigate in the time of the 
Commonwealth; and the first yacht seea im England was the 

. Mary, 
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‘The first essential improvement in the form and qualities of ships 
of the line was taken from the Superbe, a French ship of 74 guns, 
which anchored at Spithead, on K model of which the Harwich 
was built by Sir Anthony Deane in 1674: since that time we have 
constantly been copying, but with some alteration or other, from 
French models, that have fallen into our hands; improving or 
spoiling as chance might determine; for our shipwrights, practi- 
cally the best in the world, had not the least science, and conse- 
quently not a sufficient knowledge what effect the alteration in one 
part might produce upon the whole machine. 

In 1677 ships of the first rate, or 100 guns, were from 1500 to 
1600 tons burden. In 1720 they were mcreased to 1800 tons ; 
in 1745 we find them advanced to 2000 tons; during the Ameri- 
can war to 2200 tons; in 1795 the Ville de Paris of 110 guns, 
measured 2350 tons; in 1804 the Hibernia of 110 guns was ex- 
tended to 2500 tons, and in 1808 the Caledonia, carrying 120 guns, 
measured 2616 tons ; since which the Nelson, the Howe, the St. 
Vincent and the Britannia, have been built, or ordered to be built, 
from the same draught nearly and of the same size—five such ships 
as the whole world besides cannot produce. The Commerce de 
Marseilles, brought from Toulon in 1793, was larger, and in her 
lines more beautiful, but being too weak to support herself, 
her back was broken in a gale of wind and she became useless: 
The following are the comparative dimensions of the Caledonia 
and Commerce de Marseilles. 

Length of ~Lengthof Extreme  Depthof —‘Totis.” 
gun deck. keel. breadth, hold. 

2 Se tm ft ime | fee. ime. Sten, tm 
Caledonia 205 0 170 9 53 8 23 2 , 2616. 
Marlies. 208 4 172 0 54 9} 2 ' 0} 9747 

It will be seen from this hasty sketch that, by borrowing and 
botching, we have gradually improved the shape and increased the 
size of our ships of war; but we have done little more. 

‘ It will scarcely be credited,’ says Mr. Seppings, ‘ by persons not 
conversant with shipbuilding, that little or no advancement has been 
made, within the last century, in naval architecture, so far as relates to 
the disposition of the tmhaterials which compose the fabric of a ship, 
whereby alone strength and fixedness of the parts can be obtained,’ 


Let us endeavour to trace how far Mr. Seppings has succeeded 
in removing this ae ma, for we may say with Ralegh, it is ‘ a misera- 
ble shame and di our for our shipwrights not to exceed. all 
ethers in the setting-up of our royall shippes.’ 

The 
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The arrangement of the timbers of a ship when seen on the 
stocks, bears, as we have already had occasion to remark, so ob- 
vious a resemblance to the ‘heleton of a quadruped laid upon its 
back, that almost all writers on naval architecture have made the 
comparison. Mr. Seppings, in this respect, follows the example 
of his predecessors, as being a familiar illustration of the structure 
of a-ship, in order that his readers may more clearly comprehend 
the advantage gained im strength and stiffness by the application of 
his new principle to a frame so constructed. 

He tells us that in a 74-gun ship there rise from the keel, or 
back"bone, and at right angles to it, more than eight hundred dif- 
ferent timbers, formed into double ribs, their thickness on an 
average about fourteen inches, and the spaces between them in- 
creasing from one to five inches; that this frame is covered exter- 
nally with planks of different thickness, or, to carry on the meta- 
phor, with a skin that is thickest near the keel, and gradually di- 
minishing in substance to the upper ends of the ribs; that the 
inside of the frame is also lined with planks, over which is another 
set of short and distant ribs called riders. 

To bind the two sides of this skeleton together, are a multitude 
of pieces of large timber, seldom of one, but of mostly two or three 
pieces, called beams, serving at the same time to support the floors 
called decks, which in a 74-gun ship are of three tiers, besides a 
deck nearest the bottom called the orlop. These beams are gene- 
rally fastened to the sides by two angular pieces of timber or iron, 
called knees, which, being bolted to each beam and to that part of 
the side of the ship against which the beam abuts, each has thus 
its separate local and partial fastening. 

Between the beams, and at right angles to them, are several short 
pieces of timber called carlings, and again at right angles with 
these, Other pieces called ledges, corresponding with the joists in the 
flooring of a house. 

The planks or flooring of the deck are again laid nearly at right 
angles with the beams or parallel with the sides of the ship. 

‘These are the principal materials that compose the body or hull 
of a ship, and the manner in which they are disposed is, it must be 
confessed, inartificial enough. ‘The ribs form a right angle with the 
keel, the inside and the outside planks are at right angles to the 
ribs, the beams at right angles to these, the carlings the same to 
the beams, the ledges to the catlings, and the planks of the decks 
to the ledges, the beams and the ribs. sohsial 

This disposition of materials in carpentry, where all the parts 
are at right angles and parallel. to one another, is the very worst 
that could be assumed for strength or stiffness, and particularly for 
the latter quality; take a common chair, for instance, with four 

_ parallel 
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parallel Jegs, and four cross bars fixed mto them at right angles; it 
requires no great exertion, however well fastened, to shake it loose, 
or make it, as it is usually called, ricketty. An additional bar to 
each side, or half a dozen bars to each side, placed in the same 
direction with the first, will add very little to its stiffness. 

Or take Mr. Seppings’s illustration. If four pieces of wood 
be put altogether in the form of a square or parallelogram as A, 
and secured by pins im the four corners, the least pressure will 
change its form to the rhomb or rhomboid B. 


La] 


Let an additional bar be put across as in C. little more pressure 
will be required to move it into the shape D. 


Cc 














But place the additional bar in a diagonal direction, or, as carpen- 
ters term it, as a brace, in E. and it will break sooner than the 
figure will change its form. 
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ries of diagonal timbers from one extremity of the ship to the other, 
whose lower ends abut against the limber strake and an additional 
kelson placed on each side, for about 30 feet, im the middle of the 
ship, to give support to the main mast. These diagonal timbers 
are placed in opposite inclinations, from the middle to each end; 
they are also secured to other pieces running longitudinally, and 
their upper ends abut against the gondeck shelf proce, which is a 
large piece of timber passing round the ship, and binding her 
together, as it were with a hoop. The diagonal frames are firmly 
kept in their places by truss-pieces passing between them, and the 
whole are firmly coaked and bolted to the frame of the ship. 

By this operation, the frame work attached to the sides of the 
hold” is divided into rhomboidal compartments, which are again 
subdivided by the truss-pieces into a series of triangles, giving to 
the whole fabric the property of an arch, so that no alteration of 
form can possibly take place in a longitudinal direction, nor can 
any lateral pressure from without, either from the waves or from 
grounding, change the form, without foreing the several parts of the 
frame into a shorter or narrower space. 

The same principle of trussing is carried from the gun-deck up- 
wards, from whence, between every port, is introduced a diagonal 
brace, in lieu of the short planks commonly used, which had very 
little, if any, effect in obviating the tendency of ships to stretch or 
draw asunder their upper works; and, to make the tie complete, 
and unite the whole fabric into one continued mass, each beam is 
not only united to the side by a local and partial fastening, but the 
whole of them are coaked and bolted to the shelf-pieces, by which 
each beam becomes a component part of the entire fabric; and in 
order to secifre them the better, triangular chocks are placed under 
all the shelf-pieces im the wake of each, in such a manner as to re- 
ceive the up and down arm of an iron knee. These chocks being 
driven tight into their places, act like pillars i in supporting the shelf 
pieces, the beams and the deck. 

The decks, too, in the new principle, are made subservient to- 
ce goes ng more firmly the beams.to the sides of the ship. The 
planks are laid diagonally im contrary directions, from the midships 
to the sides, and at ree <i ty en beams, and at ri 
angles with the ledges. i i 
nected by coaks to the 
ends of the deck-planks, nex 
ries of water-ways, bolted tough the ship's sides horizontally, 
and ularly through the deck and shelf-pheces ; and thus 
the machine is combined into one uniform mass of timber of 
equal st throughout. 

Having — described, i in as few words and as intelligibly 
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as we'can, without the aid of a figure, of which a very neat, distinct, 
and accurate one is given in the Philosophical: Transactions, we 
shall next-endeavour to form some estimate of the comparative 
merits of the old and vew principles.—And first with regard to the 


in. 

We have already observed, that by making the bottom of the 
ship one compact and water-tight mass of timber, were the outer 
planking omitted, or any of it knocked off, the ship would: not 
only keep afloat, but be secure from sinking—in the old system the 
starting of a single plank would be, as it has often been, fatal. 

The ship by being thus made one solid mass of timber, and less 
liable. to leakage, affords also more facilities of discovering, and in- 
finitely more ease and convenience of stopping, any leak that may 
occur. In the old system very dangerous leaks may happen from 
various causes; without being perceived, rendering the timber wet, 
and the pent-up air foul and damp, equally injurious to the strength 
of the timber, and the health of to chip's company. ‘This cannot 


be the case in a ship built on the new principle; the leak must be 
immediately discovered, and may be immediately stopped. The 
new principle adds to the security of a ship in another way—while 
the openings are left, the outer plank, of four or four and a half 
inches thick, is all that can be said to exist between life and eter- 
nity :—by filling these openings there is interposed a thickness of at 
least thirteen inches—which, if got sufficient to stand the strikiag 


against a rock, may be considered as a protection against founder- 
Ing at sea. 

f it be true, and we believe it will not be disputed, that timber 
when freely exposed to, or wholly excluded from, the action of the 
air, when kept either constantly dry, or constantly wet, will be 
pretty nearly preserved an equal length of time from putrefaction, 
there can be no doubt that by exposing freely one surface only to 
the air, and excluding air altogether from the rest of the timber, the 
durability of the ship will be very considerably extended. By dip- 
ping the wedges, employed for filling in, in tar, and caulking the 
seams, all air is completely excluded ; whereas in the old method 
a stagnant air was boxed up beneath the ceiling and between the 
timbers, the consequence of which was, that all these parts were 
more or less infected with the dry-rot, and more particularly about 
the futtock-heads; and the chocks which unite the timbers. 

But another very important advantage is obtained by filling in . 
the openings between the timbers. It1s well known that’in ships 
built on the old system, these openings are very soon choked up: 
with an accumulation of filth, which is not only destructive of 
the timber, bat, from the impure air arising from it; prejudicial to 
the health of the crew. They are the resort of rats, mice, pee 
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and other vermin with which a ship is usually infested ; and the 
multitudes of which, in a warm climate, are scarcely to.be cre- 
dited by those who have not had an opportunity of —s 
them. When the Albion was laid open, after remaining about 

three years in India, a mass of filth, mixed with cock-roaches and 
other insects Jess harmless, choked up nearly the whole of the 
openings, and was taken out in cakes, that bore some resemblance 
to the oil-cake with which dogs are fed; where the cock-roaches 
were sprinkled in the mass, they appeared like raisins in a coarse 
plum-pudding. 

As capacity is no unimportant object in a man of war, the sub- 
stitution of the trussed frame for the perpendicular riders laid upon 
the lining of thick stuff, gains full eight inches more space for 
stowage—and a tier of iron ballast may be disposed of many inches 
lower, by which a greater degree of stability will be obtained with 
less ballast. 

Highly as we value the system of filling in the openings between 
the ribs, and making the whole fabric one solid mass, we think 
the diagonal trussing of still greater importance, as by it the con- 
stant percussion of the sea is more effectually counteracted, whe- 
ther it strike the ship a-head, athwart the bow, a-midships, or a-baft 
on the stern; or in other words, the machine opposes more strength 
to resist the effects of rolling or pitching under every circumstance, 


.than when constructed on the ordinary principles. Nothing can 


more clearly demonstrate the efficacy of this mode of fastening and 
tying together the component timbers of a ship, or give a stronger 
proof of strength and stiffness, than the fact that ships, so con- 
structed, have been found to resist completely the teudency to arch 
or hogg, from the moment of their commitment to the element on 
which they are to move. ‘The reason of this arching is sufficiently 
obvious ; supposing every part of the ship to be equally strong 
the central parts, occupying the largest area, sustain the greatest 
pressure of the water ; the two extremities being less supported, and 
at the same time having a greater weight of dead wood in them, 
drop dgwowards; to prevent their sinking, aud the central parts 
from rising, additi stiffness was required ; and this, we con- 
ceive, has been very judiciously accomplished by Mr. Seppings, by 
applying the well known principles of trussing, or a series of tri- 
angular braces along the sides of the ship, where the ceiling and 
PP print riders had hitherto been used. 

he principle which seems to have governed Mr. Seppings in 
his new arrangement of the materials, is that of opposing as much 
as possible to the force acting upon the fabric, the longitudinal 
direction of the fibres to give more strength, and to tie together 
the several parts by @ counected series of ” triangles to give stiff- 

ness. 
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ane That he has succeeded we shall presently have oceasion 
to shew.” | ~ 
Doctor Y oung’s ‘ Remarks’ follow in - Transactions’ as a com~ 
mentary on the text of Mr. Seppings. We have perused them with 
care, and we may add with pam ;—for if we understand them ri y 
which we are by no means sure that we always do, the tendency is, 
if not to deprive the author of the merit of the invention, at least to 
diminish the value of it. Doctor Young cannot, we think, disap- 
prove of the principle ; yet so many conditionals, hypotheticals, and 
potentials are employed, that if approbation be meant to be ex- 
pressed, either of the principle or of the application of it, it is at 
any rate ‘ damned with faint praise.’ With the highest i 
admiration of Doctor Young’s various and versatile talents, which 
we have had occasion both to know and to esteem—for amicus 
Plato—a regard for truth compels us to express our regret that he 
has thought it necessary to publish a paper which, in the very in- 
fancy of the application of the principle to ship-building, and after 
witnessing a few incomplete experiments, he had obligingly ad- 
dressed to the Board of Admiralty. Dr. Young will not mfer from 
this that we undervalue science, or that we do not cordially agree 
with him that ‘ no assistance which can be afforded by the abstract 
sciences should be withheld from the service of the public, even by 
those who have no professional motives for devoting themselves to 
it’—far be it from us to think otherwise; our regret arises from: 
seeing ‘ abstract science’ misapplied; in raising doubts on points 
of practice, which common sense and experience are best able 
to determme, and which no calculus can reach. A h ab- 
stract science may possibly assign a figure to a body that will pass 
a fluid with the least resistance in a still-standing pool or 
a mill-pond, when the body is moved by a measured force—a pro- 
blem, however, which it has not, we apprehend, yet settled,—ab- 
stract science will not evable a man to become a shipwright. 
The French are perhaps the worst shipwrights im all Europe, but 
they are confessedly among the first and best theorists in naval 
architecture, and it is one of those unaccountable phenomena, in the 
history of man that they never attempted to combine the two. 
Happily we have at length bit upon that expedient, and the expe- 
riment promises the most complete success.* 





* We have bad occasion to mention the new establishment of ‘ A Superior Class of 
Shipwri tices.’ The report of a recent examination by Professor Inman runs 
thus: * In the pence Fo a rarer tee blr cre pe rae anton 
division have been exantined in Euclid, algebra, plane spherical trigonometry, pro- 
perties of curved lines, mechanics, hydygstatics, strength and stress of timber, fluxions, 
Atwood’s Disquisition on the Stability of Ships, and Chapmann’s Treatise ort the Con- 
struction of Ships, with which subjects, to say the least, they are quite wager: Ae 

quainted. 


Dr. 
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1813.  Seppings’s Improvements in Ship-building. 
~ Dr. Young sets out by observing that * the advantage derived 
from sheapidlionmaae io acting Soliguely i 

other, in a variety of cases, which occur in practical mechanics, has 
been established 


a mee arp het del 
ject —this, we hum sive, was a work of supererogation on 
the part 6F * hatietialtonen” 04, we will weitere (0 alfirm, the 


practice was in use for ages before a syllable was written on the sub- 
ject. The most bungling of carpenters could not be ignorant of 
this ‘ad ; he sees it in the most familiar objects—from the 
trussing of a beam to give it strength, and the bracing of a gate to 
give it stiffness, to its more extended and complicated n 
in the well known bridge of Schaffhausea—but why mention it 
here ?—the simple question is, Has the principle been applied at any 
time, and if so, in what manner, to ship-building? Doctor Young 
says it has: ‘ attempts have often been made to extend the applica- 
tion of the principle very considerably im the art of ship-building ; 
but hitherto with very little permanent success.’ We ex na- 
terally enough, some examples of the failure of sach nt at- 
tempts, and of the very considerable application of the principle 
—but we looked im vain. * © 

Passing over the next twenty pages, which we consider as merely 
superfluous, we arrive at the ‘ authorities’ for proving that Mr. 
Seppings’s plan is not entitled to the merit of an invention. And 
here we must confess that, though somewhat disappointed, we are 


not di to find, that only one single imstance is produced of 
the application of a principle which had ‘ often’ and ‘ very consider- 
ably’ been made to the art of ildi this solitary ‘ au- 
thority’ is neither more nor less than that of our old friend Gobert’s 
oblique: ceiling, mentioned by us in a Number ;* .a 

suas anh te enpesd hp MecDueapeent- Waaten ether cane 
guer,. is rejected . Groi es * experi- 
rar Nene yard ilar arrang * he does not 
inform us; but as the more and the more considerably 


the principle has been applied, the less merit would be due to Mr. 
pings, we shall endeavour to su Dr. ¥ 8 Omission. 
ut let us first see what this plan of M. Gobert’s actually is. 
Luckily we have a specimen of it in the Jupiter, now the Maida, 
one of the lingof-battle ships copes it John Duckworth at 
St. Domingo; of which the fi ing figure will convey a pretty 





The sovand divisiée are equally. pertagt to the end of Atwood is 

third division to the end of hydrostatics; rey ton iy were men 
trigonometry.’ ’ , 

* No. XIX, Art. I. 
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correct idea; AA being perpendicular riders, and BB the oblique 
ceiling placed between them. 


Cen ip 4 Bow. 
: Centre of the ; 





_ Kelson. 


That this is Gobert’s plan of an oblique ceiling, for the purpose of 
ptevegting a ship from arching or breaking, we infer from Bou- 
guer's er rm of its short planks and frequent interruptions by 
being placed ‘ comme un parquet.’ The advantages derived from 
this plan may be estimated by its effects in the Maida, whose arch- 
ing or breaking is to vo great a‘ as not to be measured by 
inches but by feet! Well might Messrs. Bouguer and Groignard 
disapprove of such a ceiling on account of ‘ every interruption in 
carpentry being to be avoided as dangerous ;’ an objection which, 
however, Dr. Young pronounces ‘ so vague as neither to require 
nor to admit a-yery distinct reply.’ 

But he seems to have overlooked M. Bouguer’s own plan for 
preventing the hogging or arching of ships, though he too has one 
for the ‘ employment of diguin atting obli uely to each other.’ 

opinion to which this scientific shap-builder inclines, is, that if 

the decks were made perfectly straight from the head to the stern of 
the ship, so as to act like the string of a bow, this alone would be 
sufficient to keep the ship from arching; and, in order to retain the 
decks in that position, he recommends that a certain number of dia- 
gonal braces of iron should be placed from the pillars that support 
m5 peo abun y oper the middle, in contrary directions, to 
head and stern of the ship, all of them strapped to the kelson, 





the’ two extreme ones made to clasp were carta = 
foll is a fac simile of M. Bouguer’s figure, in which IK, 
GD, NP, LO, &c., represent the diagonal braces of iron. 
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_M. Bouguer, however, seems to have committed a small mistake, 
by placing these braces in. the. wrong direction. Mr. , 
who has also something of the same ‘sort, places them, as un- 
questionably ought to be placed, in the direction of the dotted lines 
AD, OP, &c, We have little faith in the straight deck as a tie to 
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prevent a ship from. arching.. Though Groignard recommends that 
the curvature should be diminished as much as possible, we rather 
incline to Don Juan’s opinion that the form of the deck is of little 
consequence, and that its tendency to-arching is not so much to be 
overcome by the resistance of the fibres of the wood, as by pre- 
venting cf sme He. gas the fastenings. This sensible writer ob- 
serves, that the most perfect union of the whole body of a ship is 
one of its greatest advantages, and that, when this is the case, nothing 
more is required than just as much timber and iron_as may be ne- 
Paani to. give her sufficient strength and stiffness to preserve her 
orm. 

. We have a French ship too stiffened ov. this principle of M. 
» though not exactly on the same plan, to prevent her from 
arching. It is the Genoa, recently taken at Genoa and sent home 
as a prize. Between that part of the pillars which su the guu- 
deck and the orlop deck are two diagonal braces A and B, as in the 


following figure. a 
un-deck. 
= x 


be B 
KAS 
Orlan Deck 
= aie Se = Bow. 


























The tenon of the brace B, next to the fore part of the ship, 
has Ni ae out of its mortise by the arching of the ship, which is 
SO rable as to be visible to the eye. 


The next agenicsiion of forces acting obliquely to_each other, 


is thatof Mr. Snodgrass, the surveyor of the East India Company’s 
ipping. , Contrary to these we eae noticed, he recommended 
diagonal braces.to be placed transversely from the extremities of the 
gun-deck beams down to the kelson, as AC, BD, a section of 
which will appear in this form: 
A B 











. 


This plan had the fairest bi soa for in spite of prejudica 
and opposition, the late Lord Melville, on comparing the decayed 
state in which he found the navy, with that of France and Spain, 
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whose combined fleets exceeded any force that we were or could 
be, in any reasonable time, able to bring against them, determined 
to vamp up, in the speediest way, some of the old ships that re- 
‘ quiréd Logs repairs, by means of these braces, and by doubling their 
outside planking. ‘These temporary expedients answered the pur- 
pose most effectually, and it may be doubted if the battle of ‘Tra- 
falgar could have been fought without the adoption ¢? them :—but 
the opposition to the diagonal braces was not ill founded ; they not 
only interfered with the stowage of the hold, but, by their tendency 
to push out the sides, it was pretty apparent that, in the event of 
the ship touching the ground, the beams and decks would either 
fall in, or the ends of the braces be forced through the bottom ; 
and owing to these serious objections, most of the captains soon 
contrived to get rid of the diagonal braces. 

Mr. Seppings need be under no apprehension of the imputation 
of plagiarism, from our mention of these clumsy and imeffectual 
attempts, which have been unattended, as Doctor Young justly says, 
with any ‘permanent success;’ we doubt indeed whether Mr. 
Seppings ever heard of Bouguer, or Gobert, or Groignard ; and even 
if he has, we are certain that he is too good a shipwright to adopt 
such miserable expedients. The remainder of the section, in which 
Dr. Young notices ‘ Mr. Seppings’s braces,’ we reluctantly confess, 
is beyond any endeavour of ours to comprehend. One paragraph 
of it we ‘shall venture to quote, because we think that we have 
caught the glimpse of an error in it. 

* It may be questioned how far it ig allowable to omit any part of the 
inner planks between the ports, for which the braces are a substitute, 
on account of their utility in securing the butts of the planks, which are 
always made to shift where they are supported by this subsidiary tie ; 
but with the outer planking which remains, and with the partial assist- 
ancé of the braces, to say nothing of that of the-shelf-pieces, it can 
hardly be believed, that the tie is more likely to part between two ports 
of the same deck, than immediately over one of them.’—p. 328. 

If it be here meant that the inner planks are useful in securing 
the butts of the outer planks, there is a,mistake in point of fact ; 
there are no butts to secure in the outer planking between the ports, 
care being always taken to place whole planks between them—the 
rest of the paragraph we do not clearly understand. 

The observation, (though it probably proceeded from an ‘ acute 
and experienced member of the Navy Board,’) that ‘ arching has 
an immediate tendency to afford a partial remedy for the cause 
whieh produces it, by making the displacement greater at the ex- 
tremities of the v and smaller in the middle, —strongly reminds 
us of the remedy of the quack who eradicates the corn by ampu- 
tating the toe:—this ingenious argument would prove the Maida - 
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be an excellent ship, in spite of her broken back and drooping -ex- 
tremities, 

‘ The case of the Kent, which broke in a remarkable degree, 
notwithstanding the employment of riders of large dimensions,’ is 
imperfectly and -ambiguously stated. With the ordinary perpen- 
dicular riders she had broken, but not in a remarkable degree for 
ships built on the old principle, though we believe it amounted to 
about seventeen inches. With the new riders which, for the first 
time, Mr. Seppings applied to this ship’s sides, ‘not with an angle- 
of a few degrees only, with a vertical line,’ but ina series of X’s, she 
broke or arched only two inches on coming into the water; and 
this simple experiment convinced him so completely of the practical 
efficacy of the principle, that he extended it considerably in the 
building of the Warspite, and reduced it to a system in rebuilding 
the ‘Tremendous. 

The shelf-pieces, and the fastenings of the decks, are approved 
by Dr. Young, but the weight and expense of the former, he con- 
ceives to be drawbacks on their advantages. This would not 
appear to be the case, as we understand that more than one 
contractor, engaged in building his M ajesty’s ships, requested to 
be permitted to build them with ‘ shelf-pieces,’ instead of the 
‘ wooden knees,’ as stipulated in the contract, which Dr. Young 
admits to be ‘ less economical ;’ but the ‘ iron knees’ employed by 
Mr. Seppings, he thinks inferior to ‘ thé straps of a simpler form 
which other builders have used.’ We can assure him however that 
these .straps were found so very defective, that the use of them 
has been discontinued, and that those of Mr. Seppings are gra- 
dually supplying their places. 

, however, are minor parts of Mr. Seppings’s improvements. 

The system of trussing we conceive to be the first; the filling in 
between the intervals of the timbers, and getting rid of the ceiling 
altogether, the next; but Dr. Young thinks the latter to be ‘ per- 
haps the most indisputably beneficial of all the alterations which 
Mr. Seppings has either troduced, or revived in an improved 
form. We are not told which of the two—an introduction or revi- 
val—the process of ‘ filling in’ is to be considered; though the 
glance made to ‘ the timbers of the Sandwich,’ which ‘ were found 
perfectly sound in the lower half of their length, opposite to the 
wedges which had been driven in between them,’ would seem to 
imply that Mr. Seppings had only ‘ revived’ an old practice. 

The fact is vot so; there are ships in whichthe narrow spaces 
between the timbers have been filled up as high as the floor-heads, 
and others where the floor-timbers were in contact with each other, 
which is the case we believe in ships built at Bombay ; but none 
were ever filled on system up to the orlop-deck clamps, in the man- 
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ner that Mr. Seppings fills them, much less did any one’before him 
ever think of getting rid of that greatest of all nuisances, the ceiling. 
We care ‘not vehitthor die bsiedeiy of timber’ be or be ‘not’ so 
great as Mr. Seppings is disposed to believe, though we cannot seé 
on what grounds the calculation of savings, made by one whose 
whole life has been passed in a dock-yard, ought to be called im 
question—but if it expended ten times the quantity of timber, the 
benefits resulting from the employment of it would even in that 
+ Case ten times exceed the expense. , 
Having shewn what has been done in the way of bracing, we 
unwilling to leave the — without pointing out what has also 
been done in the way of filling iu. The only example that we find 
in the French writers, which at all approaches to the method of 
Mr. Seppings, is in a Memoir of M. Groignard,* where, to pre- 
vent a ship from ek he proposes to dove-tail all the timbers 
together by pieces of four to six feet in length, which he ealls 
remplissages or clefs, and the intervals between these he would fill 
up with smaller pieces in the shape of wedges, driving them 
forcibly on the outside, so_as to fill all the spaces between the 
timbers as far as the floor-heads. The bottom of his vessel would 
thus become one compact solid body, and, as he observes, might 
be sent afloat without either mside or outside planking. The ob- 
jection to his dove-tails is not so much the great additional expense 
of labour, as the weakening of every timber in the ship, by the deep 
ren made in two of its sides for the reception of the dove-tails. 
is description is not quite consistent in the two parts of ‘the 
Memoir where he meutions his plan, nor do they accord exactly with 
his figure ; but the object is rather that of bmding’ the ship together, 
and uniting her into one body to give her -strength—vis unita 
major bemg his motto—than any idea of getting rid of the ceiling. 
The bad effects produced by leaving open the spaces between 
timbers have long been kndwn and complained of in England, and 
a Mr. Bosquet took’ out a patent many years ago ‘ for the better 


‘preservation of ‘his Majesty’s ships, and all trading vessels, from that - 


rapid decay to which they are at present subject, 8c.’ His plan was 
to fill them up witl: ‘a composition. of pitch, tar, charcoal dust; and 
ox hair, so as to make it firm, adhesive, and durable ;’ which he states 
might be done, in @ first rate Indiaman or a fourth rate man of war, 
for at most tive hundred pounds; and that the duration ofa ship’so 
treated’ would ‘be prolonged from twelve to twenty years. ' It is 
into these recesses that the rats, so very destructive’ in ships, carry 
their plunder—it is here that they breed, die, and rot, infecting the 
whole ship with foul and malignant air ; and he states that, to get 





* ‘Mémoire sur le Roulis et lé Tanguge des Nayires, p. 10 t'20. ’ id 
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rid of these obnoxious vermin would alone in a few months save 
the whole expense. ‘ Six full grown rats,’ says Mr. Bosquet, ‘ will 
eat as much as aman of good appetite, and it is well known, that a 
rat will devour nearly twice its weight in twenty-four hours; aud 
that they destroy as much as they devour.’ We are not,aware that 
this plan met with any encouragement. , 

Our prescribed limits prevent us from noticing some other parts 
of Dr. Young’s ‘ Remarks,’ in which we incline to think he has 
taken an erroneous view of the subject; but we can on no account 
omit such testimonies of the practical results of Mr. Seppings’s 
plan, as will, we think, allay all the doubts and fears of Dr. Young 
for its complete success. , 

When the Tremendous was set afloat, in November, 1810, the 
master shipwright of Sheerness reported that the sights placed on 
the gun-deck, at the distance of 163 feet, had not altered a single 
line ; those placed at the same distance on the upper-deck altered 
4 of an inch, and those on the guarter-deck and forecast/e, at the 
same distance, 3 of aninch. ‘The following day, when the bow- 
sprit and foremast were put in, the sights were again examined, 
when these two masses of timber had remained at one extremity, of 
the ship four hours, and the foremen reported, that ‘ they found 
not the smallest deviation from what was reported by the master 
shipwright the day before, though’ the said mast and bowsprit had 
ibrought the ship dowa (in the water) forward full five inches. 

In February, 1811, Captain Campbell, her commander, reparts 
that he ‘ experienced a most violent gale of wind at west, which re- 
duced the ship to storm staysails;’ that the ship ‘ shewed no signs 
of weakness whatever, but much to the contrary, as there was not 
a crack in the whitewash to be seen at any of the butments,’ that 
he ‘ had not seen a ship ina more trying sitwation during the time 
de had commanded one.’ 

On the 5th. October, 1811,, Captain Campbell, then off the 
Texel, reports that since the 2@d of the preceding month, ‘ they 
had been mostly in,a gale of wind, under close-reefed maintopsails, 
reefed foresail, and occasionally storm staysails;’ that duriug-the 
time ‘ he went round the wings and all otber parts of the ship,;’ 
and that ‘ she shewed no signs of weakness whatever.’ 

On the 1ith July, 1814, the. master shipwright and master 
attendant of Malta yard took a particular survey, apd report ‘ that 
the diagonal riders and diagonal chocks which butt against the 
riders, had uot the slightest appearance of having worked; that 
the bolts with which they were fastened, were m as perfect a state 
as when first driven; that there was not the slightest appearance of 
the orlop-deck beams having worked on the internal hoop or thick 
clamp, which receives the beams, the crust of the whitewash not 
GG4 being 
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being disturbed: the plates and bolts which secure the diagonal 
riders and the heads of the riders appeared as close as when first 
fayed; the chocks for receiving the forked knees, and the bolts 
which fasten the knees, had not the slightest appearance of having 
worked; no appearance whatever of the gun-deck beams having 
worked, nor of any leaks or dampness betwixt the gun-deck water- 
ways, the beams being so perfectly dry, that m many places 
cobwebs were collected between the timbers ;’—that, ‘ upon the 
whole, the ship throughout appeared i in as perfect a state, as if she 
were in dock upon the blocks.’ The Tremendous is still at sea, in 
the Mediterranean. 

There are four reports from Sir Thomas Hardy, on the qualities 
of the Ramillies, from the coast of America, between the Ist 
January, 1813, and ist May, 1814. ‘The first states, that im a 
violent gale of wind off Cape Finisterre, on the 23d and 24th 
December, 1812, the ship bemg deep, many seas came on board, 
which washed away the starboard hammock-boards; the shi 
rolled very deep but easy, the lower-deck guns did not work half 
an inch, ‘ which,’ anys Sir Thomas, ‘ I consider to be a great proof 
of the ship’s str ;’ and he concludes by stating, that * he has 

reason to ieve she is as strong a ship as any in his Majesty’ « 
service.’ The second report states, that after a gale of wind ‘ the 
water-ways were perfectly tight throughout the ship, and that there 
was every reason to think that the plan of laying the decks would 
be found to answer.’ In March, 1814, after * experiencing the 
winter gales usual in this country, (Sandy Hook,) I find,’ says he, 
‘ the abutments and other fastenings as firm and secure as any ship 
I have ever been in during such weather, and she appears to me to 
answer in every respect.’ The last report, in May, 1814, is from 
Halifax, where the hold of the Ramillies had been re-stowed, 
‘I have the satisfaction,’ says Sir Thomas, ‘ to observe, that the 
timbers and every part of her frame are in a perfect state, nor is 
there the least appearance of fungus to be seen in the ship. The 
and store-rooms are perfectly dry, and the powder was 
found in excellent order. The abutments and fastenings have not 
in the smallest degree complained, and from every observation I 
have been enabled to make durihg our winter cruize, she appears te 
answer in every respect.’ The Ramillies is still on the coast of 
America, ’ 

From the Albion there is but one report, in January, 1814, 
signed by Captain Devonshire, the first lieutenant, master, and car- 
penter. It states that after a four months’ winter’s cruize, in which 
several heavy gales were encountered, ‘ the water-ways and diagonal 
decks have remained emer. tight, ‘and no timbers in any part of 
warp eenenete ered have worked in the smallest degree 
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from ‘that in which they were originally placed ;’ ¢ that it is umpossi- 
ble for‘a ship, with respect to her comforts, to possess better quali- 
ties’—as a proof of which ‘ the average number of sick has not 
exceeded five (in.590) during the whole winter; that she re- 
quires not the least repair, except caulking, which is owing to the 
farther shrinkage of the new plank’—and Captain Devonshire adds, 
‘ I do not think there is a stronger or more efficient ship of her 
class in His Majesty’s service.’ . 

These’ reports, we conceive, embrace all the points which are 
necessary to establish the superiority of Mr. Seppings’s plan over 
that of the old principle with regesd to strength, stiffness, dryness, 
health; and comfort; and, we may add, durability. As, however, 
those very qualities of strength and stiffness have given rise to’ an 
objection against the plan, as tending to injure the sailing qualities 
of the ship, and as we wish, in a matter of such national impor- 
tance, to obviate every objection, we have a report too on this point 
from Captain Campbell of the Tremendous, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract: ‘ I do not hesitate to say that the sailing of the 
Tremendous is far superior to any thing | have ever seen. The 
extraordinary style in which she beat the Hannibal, [mpetueux, 
Vanguard, Mars, Berwick, and indeed all the ships under my com- 
mand, surprized me extremely ;’ and he concludes, ‘ as far as appears 
to me, she is as complete a man of war as ¢an go to sea, and ‘the 
most desirable ship of her size I have met with.’ 

There is but one more test for Mr. Seppings’s plan to undergo— 
but it is a test as severe as it will be decisive—and one by which 
his reputation as an ingenious practical shipwright must stand or 
fall. Aware of ‘ having staked his professional character on the 
success of the experiment,’ and acknowledging the liberal encourage- 
ment which he has met-with from his superiors, he manfully ob- 
serves ‘ that no subterfuge can avail him should any failure be found 
in the system.’ The trial we allude to is this:—The Nelson was 
probably the best built ~~ of modern times; all possibbe pains 
were taken by Mr. Sison, the builder, that the timber put into her 
should be sound and well seasoned, and the workmanship of every 
part of her does him, and-all who were employed on her, the highest 
credit; every possible attention was bestowed to keep her dry; and 
her motion mto ‘the water, when launched, was slow, easy, and 
majestic, without a shake or a plunge—yet the Nelson was found 
to — arched after launching no less than 84 inches. The Howe, 
now on the stocks at Chatham, and ready for launching, the sister 
ship to the Nelson, was built under the direction of Mr. Seppings 
and on his new principle. If, after launching, the Howe should be 
found to have broken or arched 8 inches—if she should break 6 
inches—nay, if she should arch even 4 inches—we should say, tlie 
advantage 
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worth > sant Gnnctationebdoasemardiagiogendsink 
of His Majesty’s ships—but we will venture to predict that she 
will not break 3 inches; and if this shall ‘be the case, ‘the most 
deep-rooted prejudice, from whatever cause it’ may have arisen, 
must for ever be put to silénce. 
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WHEN we consider that the Russian campaign was the period 
from which the final overthrow. of Buonaparte may be dated, 
we shall not be surprized at the number of ications marshalled 
in array at the head of this article. We have perused them all; 
some, indeed, pgssess peculiar merit, according to the sees 
o 
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of observation which the writers enjoyed. Thus Labaume’s narra- 
tive principally relates the operations of the 4th corps to which he 
was attached as captain-of engineers ; the German work chiefly de- 
tails what happened in the neighbourhood of Riga, though it contains 
some interesting anecdotes of what passed elsewhere ; the historian 
of the Beresina, as may be expected, makes the passage of that river, 
and the events which took place on its banks, the great features in his 
publication ; whilst René Bourgeois and the rest have attempted, 
with more or less success, to give a general outline of the whole 
campaign. In our sixteenth Number the reader will find some ob- 
servations on the subject of the present article ; to which we were 
led by the perusal of M. Eustaphiéve’s work on the Resources 
of Russia, which, although published in America, i to 
the breaking out of the war, most strikingly foretold the exact line 
of conduct which would be pursued by the Emperor Alexander 
and his people, should Buonaparte attempt the sgvasion of that 
country. * “‘" 

One of the most powerful engines in the hands of him who, fora 
time, was lord of the ascendant in Europe, was the journal to which 
the pamphlet placed at the head of ¢his article alludes. Whatever 
pre in any serve to imerease the slavery of the people of 
France, or to irritate them against the objects of the tyrant’s pecu- 
liar and personal hatred, here found ready admittance ; whilst every 
thing which might tend to open their eyes to their real state was 
carefully excl id 

As our readers may not have the means of reference to the jour- 
nals in which these papers appeared, we shall not apologize for 
laying’ before them such extracts as appear most worthy of obser- 
vauon. 

Extract from the Moniteur, Monday, 6th August, 1804. 


* Constantinople, 29th June. : 

* But Russia is now at peace with France, and has no more motives 
to break with her than she has advantages to expect from such a step. 
Markoff and his party have, it is true, succeeded in procuring an il. 
timed note to be’ presented at Ratisbon, in favour of the Germanic 
body ; by dint of evasions, punctilios, and petty w ings of eve: 
pb Dey they have produced a degree of -col Fabry aA the two 
powers, whose good understanding, equally advantageous to each, had 
enabled Russia to play a part new and brilliant. 

* Russia can do no injury to France; with her, she can do whatever 
is just and noble. Russia has nothing to fear from Krance; nature has 


* The vigilance of a tyrant seldom succeeds, however actively it may be exerted : to 

prove this we need only mention that Reinard, the French minister at Hamburgh, 

d'or for as many copies of the answer to the Moniteur ; the sum 

-was paid to own bookseller, who had volunteered to publish the pamphlet 
in question, iw a secret printing-office which he kept for Autigallican publications. 

destined 
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destined these two powers to be friends; and whatever direction their 
armies may unfortunately receive from hostile coansels, neither of them 
will feel much interest in their undertakings. 

‘ When a power, whose capital is at the extremity of the north, and 
whose armies, placed on the frontiers of Persia and Tartary, are en- 
gaged in combating the Tartars and Persians, interferes on its own ac- 
count, and at its own risk, in the affairs of the south of Europe, it loses 
sight of its true position. However powerful the monarch, however 
brave the soldier, they are still but men; they can do nothing beyond 
the limits prescribed by nature. When Russia, taking part in the con- 
cerns of the south of Europe, seconds either of the three great powers, 
Austria, France, or Prussia, she acts as becomes her, and is truly wor- 
thy.of. respect; if, on the other hand, she takes the lead in the affairs 
of the,south of Europe, she requires the assistance of Austria, France, 
or Prussia;,she quits her station; she is wanting to her own dignity; 

‘she is no Jonger herself ; and she ought to know that, to raise her power 
above that of all other states, she is in want not of provinces, but men. 
A twelvemontp’s: war destroys more than many years of peace may pro- 
duce. Peace, lasting peace, is therefore, for Russia, the surest means 
of attaining the objects of- bet ambition, and the-increasé of her popu- 
lation of supplying her most utgebt want. 


* Answer to the Article from Constantinople. 
: i Sept. 1804, 

‘ It must be acknowledged, morally speaking, that it is to France, 
Russia is indebted for the situation which she, now occupies, and 
which cannot be denied to be of the very fift/order. The period 
-from whence this commanding and prominent position, was occupied 
by Russia, may be dated from the commencement ‘Of'that system of 
tyranny and injustice, which France has established ; a $¥stem of in- 
vasion, of tapine, and of oppression, which has been exercised where- 
ever its power could reach ; and above all, since it became apparent 
that its ambitious views were directed to no less an object- than the 
attainment of universal monarchy. 

* Since that:time Russia is become the shield of the weak, and Alex- 
ander, seated.on his throne, has assumed the character of the protec- 
tor and arbitrator of empires. Can France compel her to lay aside 
this dignified character? Let her not deceive herself in imagining she 
can; Russia is not in the situation of an actor who puts on the purple 
to act the part of a king; she is not an upstart, who appears what she 
really is not; the attitude of the lion befits her, because she possesses 
both his force and his dignity; she is a colossal power, whose eyes 
-have been unsealed by the faults of others, and, viewed in ber true 
light, a Colossus of the most formidable description. Whether Russia 
will unite herself to Prussia, or to Austria, whether she attaches her- 
self to England, or stands alone, she must always be respectable, and 
among the first order of powers—respectable as long as she shall 
follow a system of justice and disinterestedness, and, that confident ih 
her strength, she shall openly resist a plan of universal despotism, 

, ‘lay 
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lay open to the world the violation of rights the most sacred ; that im- 
pious violation, which has been so well described in the strong but 
temperate note which was presented at Ratisbon. 

* It is certainly true, that the population of Russia is, compared with 
its extent, rather small ; but this, however, admits of some explana- 
tion. In the first place, the population is not equally distributed 
throughout the empire; and again, there are parts of Russia which are 
absolutely uniuhabitable. Besides, where is the necessity of augment+ 
ing the population of the country? it is the duty of a sovereign to 
make his people happy, but it is not so clear that it is his duty to 
increase the number of them. Ina moral point of view war is as- 
suredly a very great calamity; but, in a political consideration, it is 
sometimes a necessary evil and much good results from it. 

* All this serves to prove, that a declaration of war, on the part of 
Russia against France, would be sufficiently formidable to encourage 
the German empire, now crushed by the latter power, to occupy the 
troops of France, and by that means, to afford an opportunity to IJtaly, 
to Switzerland, to Spain, to Portugal, to Holland, and to Hanover to 
shake off the Gallic yoke. 

* As to the project of invading England, it is an absolute chimera, 
a castle in the air, which can never be successful; and even if. it were 
so, it must prove destructive to the rest of the world. England is at 
this moment at the highest point of elevation; she can never decline 
if she continue where she is, for higher she cannot be. But how-can 
England, who only exists by her industry, and her trade, preserve her 
present situation unless by upholding the balance of the world? It is 
then the obvious interest of Russia to assist England, who, by its sys- 
tem, should be friendly to all nations, and to repress France, the seliech 
principles of whose’government are inimical to the greater powers of 
Europe, and oppressive to the smaller.’ 


So much for the anticipation of the triumphs of Russia. We 
now come to the consideration of the subsequent publications. 

The first in order, and therefore that to which the most indul- 
gence may fairly be shewn, is by Sir Robert’Ker Porter. It-was 
published in the beginning of 1813, previously to the appearance 
of any other work on the subject ; and before the merits of the chief 
persons concerned had fallen under discussion, 

The chief value of Sir Robert Porter’s book consists in its 
official documents, and as the writer was not with the army during 
any part of the campaign, it is to be supposed that his information 
is almost entirely derived from these sources ; that his account there- 
fore should be so correct in the general outline, and so near the 
truth even in the-details; is certainly a strong proof of the unani- 
mity which prevailed between the government of the country and 
the people, and constitutes a high eulogium on the Russian nation. 
The public doctiments proceeding fron the pen of Buonaparte 
will not furnish equally faithful materials for the future = 
| | hey 
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They form a singular contrast. to the simplicity and- piety which 
breathe throughout all those published by the a ay 
parte, as it is observed by Durdent, not content with con © 
destruction that part of the ‘French nation which followed his. 

steps, ap to have considered. those whom he left behind as 
devoid of common sense, if we are ‘to judge by the fallacious and 
even ridiculous reports which he sent home of the victories of his 
army. It were to be wished that Sir Robert Porter had. adopted 
a style less ornamental, and more suited to his subject, and that 
be had taken more pains in the compilation of his maps which 
are very imperfect: as the work is published in an expensive form, 
it should have been accompanied with those engravings which the 
author is'so well qualified to supply ; his portrait of Kutusoff is 


certainly the best likeness of the old warrior which has ever ap- 


peared. 

. Labaume’s Narrative is by far the best written of all those we have 
noticed, and we understand that it is considered by Russian officers 
to be altogether the most correct. Nothing so dreadfully ludicrous, 
so ludicrously dreadful, ever appeared; it is the Dance of Death 
realized in all its varieties! or, as it is described by a French officer 
on. the retreat, whilst sinking under the horrors of his situation: 
presheva n’appelez pas cela une samc ph Aig her 

pénitens qui vont quérir des indulgences.’ i 

Panglos coughing out fe last tooth with his last breath, im — 


house, and at the same time pertinaciously ae om oe all 
was for the best,’ is certainly the fittest portrait of the na- 
tion, if we may judge from the: traits here recorded. The re- 
membrance of ‘nos revers en Russie,’ (as the complete annihilation 
of the most’ powerful army, which France, or perhaps the world, 
ever sent forth, has been mildly calJed,) will not easily be fo 

in. that country ; but it is curious to observe that a F man, 
even when writhing under the severest of bodily suffering, 
never loses his vanity and self-importance. is.a most amus- 
ing instance of this related in Labaume, p. 389, where an old 
grenadier, whilst dying with bunger on a bridge covered with the 
dead bodies of his ¢omrades, expresses his full conviction, that 
nothing but the sevéfity of the season can preventhim from march- 
ing in the spring to the conquest of St. Petersburg. 

The style and tone of the master may here be distinctly traced. 
Buonaparte, in the early part of the campaign, had told his soldiers 
w his usual strain, ‘Au commencement de Juillet nous serons 
a Petersbourg. Je punirai ’Empereur Alexandre, le Roi de 
Prusse sera empereur du Nord!’ and the. eyes of his infatuated 
followers were not as yet opened to the fallibility of their Tr 
for such indeed, even until a very late period p MaTgpr ate taors Dove 

cons 
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considered by the greater part of them. His early successes were 
sufficient to exalt him in the fancy of a people ardent in the pursuit 
of military fame, and to add fuel to the exuberance of national 
vanity. The French who were lately confined in this country ma- 
nifested a disposition to resistance, and an impatience of controul, 
from @ nowiow that their ensperor was the greatest being upon 
eatth: and those who were taken by the Russians, even in the 
midst of their miseries, preserved the same insolent tone and be- 


at the same time be observed, that, during the retreat, 

‘curses not only » but load, were heard in the French army, 

i author of their calamities, and that he was frequently 

to his face by wretches, whose imprecations it was 

— To those who are curious 

in drawing comparisons, the following quotation from Plutarch 

will not be unacceptable ; it relates to the conduct of Crassus om 

his retreat from the Parthian expedition, and affords a striking 

contrast to the cold-hearted indifference displayed by Buonaparte to 

the sufferings he had brought upon his army : ‘ Although the troops 

or of all their calamities, yet they 

anxiously wished hin to make his appearance and to speak to 

them: but he had muffled up his face, and withdraws to an ob- 

scure spot, where he flung himself on the ground, a sad example, 

to the vulgar, of the instability of fortune, and to men of deeper: 
thought, of rashness and inordinate ambition.’ * 

Labaume’s work, though occasionally inaccurate, is upon the 
whole drawe ap with much ability. It must be recollected under 
what disadvantages his journal was composed, that (as he states in the 
preface) bis pen was made withthe same kmfe which he occasionally 

yed to cut up his miserable ration .of horseflesh, and that a 
water mixed with gunpowder, im the hollow of his hand, was his 
substitute for mk; and though we should prefer a greater simplicity: 
of style, the story is told im so interesting a manner, that few, we 
apprehend, will be inclined to lay down the book without giving it 
a.complete perusal. That part which might be thrown mto the: 
Narrative is too often told bya third person, who is introduced like 
the chorus in the drama, ar like the speakers in Thucydides and Livy, 
for the instruction of the readers. An eulogy, for instance, upon 





* On the Tetreat, as may be supposed, desertions from the French army were ex~ 
tremely frequent ; on one occasion of this sort, a tall grenadier himself to a 
Russian officer—‘ M. Je Commandant Russe,’ said he, ‘ je suis garde; jai déserté ; 
je ne veux plus servir ce. coquin.—TI! nous. maltraite.’—‘ Mais que fait I'Emperear? says 
the Russian—*quelle mine a-t-il?—‘Ah! ma foi, il ne fait rien,” was pea 3 ‘il 
marche; qu’est ce que cela lui fait, tout cela! Les hommes crevent, mais ai 
Soh et Renee te cal fo Bes peer iy choses, c'est autre chose, car il les paye, 
cela le chagrine ; thine, c'est la méme qu’il a toujours, noir comme Pas de pique.’ 

’ the 
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the Emperor of Russia, with the detail of the preparations made 
at Mosco, is put into the mouth of an old monk, with whom the 
author became acquainted im the course of the advance, and who 
certainly may have afforded the information stated, although it is 
not very probable. Again, we find that the 4th corps, which did 
not arrive in time for the first entry into Mosco, are informed of 
the ‘destruction of the town by a fugitive French merchant, who 
makes a florid speech on the occasion. Rastopchin is introduced 
haranguing the multitude from a balcony on the approach of the 
French; and the miseries attendant on the occupation of the city 
are described in an episode on the fate of an unfortunate but inte- 
resting female. Buonaparte appears throughout in colours the 
most odious, careless of the lives of his followers, but extremely 
attentive to his own safety, and obstinately bent upon the pursuit 
of a great scheme, which he must at a very early period have per- 
ceived to be unattainable. 

Beauharnois, on the other hand, is every where well spoken of; 
his military arrangements seem at all times to have been judi- 
cious ; and indeed the part he had to play was one of no small diffi- 
culty, for his corps suffered beyond all the rest. It originally con- 
sisted of 48,000 men, 800 of whom alone survived to repass the 
Niemen. ‘The French prisoners, with that levity and acuteness 
which never forsake them, used to say that their army. retreated in 
three divisions, viz. 

1. Murat, ou l’armée battue. ° 
2. Buonaparte, ou l’armée pillarde. 
3. Ney et Beauharnois, ou les enfans perdus. 

It is not surprising that in the course of a long train of events of 
unexampled importance, there should be many points which still re- 
main subject to dispute; and to these we shall chiefly direct our 
attention, as we are fortunately enabled to pronounce upon many 
of the works before us upon authority which cannot be disputed. 

Similies-have been exhausted, and description beggared, in paint- 
ing the magnitude of Buonaparte’s undertaking, and the extent of the 
means with which he proposed to achieve the conquest of Russia. 


* Not such the numbers, nor the host so dread, 

By Northern Bren, or Scythian Timour led.’ 
His army was certainly the finest and best appointed which was 
ever assembled together either in ancient or modern times; not 


France alone was drained to supply the flower of her.youth, but all: 


her tributary states were compelled to furnish a similar contingent. 
Those corps which were composed of natives from the south of 
Europe were of course most exposed to suffering fromthe incle- 
mency of the weather. Whole regiments of Spaniards and Portu- 
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gueze fled to the Russian protection, even before the atmy com- 
menced its retreat from Mosco; and there is no part of Labaume’s 
narrative more piteous than his account of the gradual annihilation 
of a body of Italians of good family, who had originally formed 
a sort of body-guard to Beaubarnois. 

A variety of workmen of all descriptions, such as masous, car- 
penters, &c. were under orders to attend the march of the army, 
and even gardeners were pressed into the service, as if it had been 
in the contemplation of Buonaparte to make some permanent im- 
provements in the horticulture of Russia. 

In none of the accounts before us is the French force, on enter- 
ing Russia, estimated at less than 400,000 men. The official 
report found among Berthier’s papers, which were seized at Mosco, 
raises it as high as 575,000 men. ‘The following statement, 
which we have in our possession, was furnished by a Westphalian 
lieutenant-colonel belonging to the staff, who was taken prisomer 
between Smolensko and Krasnoi, and we are induced to give 
insertion to so authentic a document, as it shews the proportions 
of the contingents which were brought up by the different powers.— 
- 30,000 

40,000 
16,000 
3,000 
20,000 
30,000 
5,000 
60,000 
300,000 
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Portugueze 


Total, 524,000 


No common foresight was required to find supplies for so large an 
army; and indeed the arrangements on this head appear to have 
been perfect in the outset—a certain number of bullocks were 
allotted to each regiment; and in all the frontier towns, grain was 
collected from the surrounding country, and laid up in store. The 
same precautions were not taken, however, in providing subsistence 
during the retreat. At Smolensko, where provisions were said to 
be in abundance, only a scanty supply could be obtained, and such 
was the disappointment of the soldiers, that from the date of the 
destruction of the magazines in that town the organization of the 
French army was completely at av end. 

For a long time the object of these immense preparations ap- 
peared uncertain; Prussia, England, Turkey, Persia, and even the 
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East Indies were in succession sup to be menaced; and Buo- 
naparte’s own generals were for a long time kept in such complete 
ignoranee of his intentions, that his public proclamation from Wil- 
kowiski was the first decided intimation they received of the real 
object of the armament. 

Tn his professions of a-strong desire to erect Poland into an 
independent kingdom he was never sincere; but though the Poles had 
experienced how little reliance was to be placed in his promises, 
the appearance of independence had still a charm for them. In 
Lithuania his reception was very different ; there the French were 
dreaded as conquerors, and the offers of freeaom, made to the 
people in pompous detail at Wilva, received with coldness and 
distrust.* 

As the Emperor Alexander was perfectly well acquainted with 
the precise day when the French were to pass the Niemen, and had 
in his possession all the dispositions for their advance,t the Russians 
retreated from Wilua, according to previous arrangements, to an 
intreached camp which had been formed at Drissa, as a rallying 
point, behind the Dwina. Here it was imagined that a stand 
might effectually be made ; but this being found impracticable, 
a farther retreat became necessary, for the new levies were not yet 
come up, and the war with the Turks still occupied a large por- 
tion of the Russian force. The retreat was conducted in the most 
orderly and beautiful manner, not.a single broken carriage. or dead 
horse was left behind. to shew the route which the army had taken; 
and the French cavalry,- who appear te be very inferior to the in- 
fantry, and indeed are never able to act without @ proportion of 
sharp shooters, quite lost sight of the enemy they were pursuing. 

It is clear that the Russians were unable in the outset to offer 





* As the fate of Poland is still undecided, it would be premature to ente? on the sub- 
Jeet: we may observe, however, that those who are hostile to the incorporation of Poland 
with Russia, or rather to the ‘restoration of that country to the dignity of a kingdom 
under a Russian sovereign, condemn the measure u grounds which are not tenabie, 
when they assert that ‘ the two countries have ssither seligion, laws, customs nor ian- 
guage in common,’ since it may be easily shewn that a greater similarity exists between 
them than any two nations upon the earth. The fact, we believe, is, that the Poles are 
desirous of seeing their country united under the dominion of Russia, as Hungary is sub- 
jeet to the Emperor of Austria, and that they look forward with anxious hope to this, 
as the only step which can for ever prevent the recurrence of those scenes of blood and 
slaughter, which have so often desolated the two countries in the wars which they have 
carried on against each other. 

We have understood from good autbority, that previous to the opening of the cam- 
paign, the intentions of the*Emperor Alexander, in regard to Poland, were sounded in 
an uddress presented at Petersburg ; but as the ve pt of the times was not favourable 
to the adoption of any new schemes, the Poles had no choice but to co-operate with the 
invading army. aa 

- tRapetel, Moreau’s aide-de-camp, had resided at St, Petershurg for a year previous 


to the opening of the campaign ; and it is not improbable that the Emperor may have 
derived through that-cliannel some information respecting the projects of Buonaparte. 
any 
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any efféctual resistance to the overwhelming force by which they 
were assailed—for although the total amount of their armies may 
be reckoned at 500,000 upon paper at the breaking out of the war, 
it does not appear that more than 200,000 men were actually opposed 
to the French on the Polish frontiers; and of these, 60,000, who, 
under Prince Bagrathion, com the left wing, were so much in 
advance, that their junction with the main body at Smolensko was not 
effected without considerable difficulty. In order to comprehend 
fully the extent of the danger to which the Prince was exposed, 
and to appreciate the military skill which enabled him, in spite of 
opposition, to rejoin the army under Barclay de Tolly, we must 
refer our readers to the two maps published in France, to illustrate 
the advance of the French, and to their counterpart which appeared 
im this country at the time of their retreat. Buonaparte has at all 
times been careful to take with him draftsmen and engineers, to 
record his triumphs, and demonstrate to his ‘ good city of 
Paris’ the extent of his victories: in this, as in numberless other 
instances, he shewed his intimate knowledge of the people with 
whom he had to deal; for, to judge by the preface to the 
French work just mentioned, the proapert of the entry of Napoleon 
into Mosco seems to have blinded all ranks to the certain destruc- 
tion which awaited the greater part of the troops engaged in this 
frantic expedition. 

Russia committed a great fault, im a military pomt of view, in 
acceding to the proposition of Buonaparte at Tilsit, and adding the 
province of Bialystock to her other possessions in Poland. Phe 
strength of the frontier between Riga and Ocz4kow, which had been 
established by the great Catherine, was, in ‘this quarter, entifely 
broken; and we accordingly see that, when attacked in the centre, 
the two Russian armies were obliged to fall back to Smolensko be- 
fore they could effect a junction—and for some time so alarmed was 
Barclay de Tolly for the fate of Bagrathion, that he had resolved 
to offer battle at Witepek, in order to create a delay and enable the 
left wing to come up. . 

It was at Smolensko, one of the most beautiful and most consider- 
able towns in Russia, that the first conflict took place between the 
contending armies. ‘The Russians defended it most gallantly, and 
the attack was not less spirited. 

*Genefal Barclay de Tolly, foreseeing that the town would be im- 
mediately attacked, reinforced the garrison — two fresh divisions, 


». 





* Bagrathion in his retreat had exhibited great military skill. On joining the main 
army he gave a strong of the superiority of his character. Although senior to 
Barclay de Tolly, he, without hesitation, consented to serve under his orders from the 
conviction, that, as the latter had beea at head-quarters when the plan of the cam- 
paign was arranged, he was the more fit to direct the operations of the army. > 
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and two regiments of infantry of the guards. Soon after the com- 
mencement of the action, thick columns of smoke were observed 3 in 
proportion as the darkness increased, the flames became more distinct, 
and bursting forth with great violence, communicated themselves as it 
were simultaneously to the principal quarters of the town, and in the 
midst of a fine autumnal night, presented to our view the magnificent 
but dreadful spectacle which an eruption of Mount Vesuvius offers to 
the inhabitants of Naples. About an hour after midnight the Russians 
abandoned the smoking ruins: at two o’clock the advanced corps of 
our grenadiers made preparations to storm the works; to their astonish- 
ment no resistance was made, and it was then first discovered that the 
place had been completely evacuated. We found near the walls seve- 
ral pieces of artillery, which the enemy had not been able to carry off: 
“ Never, no never,” continued the officer, “can an adequate idea be 
formed of the horrible scene of devastation which the interior of Smolen- 
sko presented.—The entrance into this town will form an epoch in my 
life.—Figure to yourself every street and every square heaped with the 
dying and the dead; and the distant flames shedding a lugubrous light 
over the awful scene. Merciful heaven! how much have those princes 
to answer for, who, to gratify their own ambition, expose their subjects 
to such horrors.’—p. 92. 


The Frenchman, like his countrymen in general, felt more 
correctly than he reasoned. ‘This apostrophe is directed against 
Alexander, while he totally forgets that he had, himself, marched in 
the train of a sanguinary ruffian, two thousand miles from home, to 
invade an unoffending people, who were reposing in the bosom of 

eace. 
’ The Russians, at last, finding themselves compelled to abandon 
it, set fire to the town; and Buonaparte is said to have exclaimed, 
with visible spleen, on witnessing the orderly manner in which their 
retreat was conducted, ‘ C’est la guerre des canons. Il parait 
qu'il y aura une guerre sans bataille, ou une bataille sans guerre.” 

From this period it appears that the impetuosity and rashness 
of his character quite got the better of the prudence with which he 
commenced the campaign. At the outset, he had taken an exten- 
sive base for his military operations, and a vast tract of friendly 
country was thus secured for the supply of his numerous armies ; 
but, on his farther advance, he was confined to one narrow line of 
march, and he thenceforth adopted that destructive system of war- 
fare which on the retreat operated so fatally against himself. 

On the side of Petersburg, the French had certainly nothing to 
boast, nor do they even pretend to have—They had spread their 
troops, it is true, over a large tract of country, but it was one which 
the (wets did not expect to defend, and it was accordingly aban- 
doned by them as had been previously arranged—When Count 
Wittgenstein had retired as far as he considered advisable, he made 


a stand, ° 
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2 stand, and with such effect, that the united forces and manceuvres 
of Macdonald and Oudiuot could not force him from his position, 
which effectually covered the road to St. Petersburg. 

Before we proceed farther, it will be well to observe, that as 
the French divide the history of this campaign into two parts, the 
advance and the retreat, so have the Russians considered the arrival 
of Kutusoff at the army, as the point which divides it into two 
distinct periods, as far as the proceedings of their troops are con- 
cerned. A few words, therefore, are necessary on his appointment 
to the command of the army, as well as on that of Chichagoff, 
which has been much canvassed. 

In proportion as Russia perceived that a war with France was 
inevitable, peace with her neighbours, the Swedes and Turks, be- 
came to her a matter of greater importance;— Bernadotte was soon 
induced to alter his politics, to the dismay of his former master, and 
the successes of the Russians against the Turks seemed to afford a 
reasonable hope that the termination of hostilities in that quarter 
could not be far distant; peace with Persia would then follow as 
a necessary consequence. 

Kutusoff at that time commanded the army in Moldavia, and 
though he had exhibited- much diplomatic talent in the negociation 
for peace at Constantinople, in the reign of Catherine, the treaty 
which it was now so important to secure was still unaccountably 
delayed. Whether the fault lay with him or Romanzoff, it was 
impossible to decide, 

t was at this crisis that the Emperor fixed his eyes on Admiral 
Chichagoff, as a proper person to be employed to bring the nego- 
ciations to a speedy issue. ‘The admiral had lately returned from 
France, where he bad been unfortunate enough to lose his wife. 
Although weaned from former prejudices, which led him to ad- 
mire the character of Buonaparte, and to consider an alliance with 
France the most advantageous for Russia, he still was not popular 
amongst his countrymen, from the recollection of opinions which 
he had formerly supported; aad his selection, at this moment, 
marks in a strong degree the high sense which the Emperor enter- 
tained of his talents, as well as his boldness in taking upon himself 
the responsibility of such an appointment. 

René Bourgeois, in a note at the conclusion of his volume, has 
unjustly accused Kutusoff of duplicity, in his conduct towards 
Chichagoff, on his arrival to relieve him in the command of the Mol- 
davian army. But it would appear, that by thé time the admiral 
reached the Danube, the jerms of peace had been finally settled, 
and nothing but the . signature of the treaty was wanting. This 
was done by the Vizier on-one side, and Kutusoff on the other; 
but as Admiral Chichagoff had also his diplomatic powers, it 
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was indispensable that his name should likewise be added. This was 
done ; Kutusoff then quitted the gy op Petersburg, and the ad- 
miral assumed the command ; but the peace was so entirely the 
work of the former, that he is said to have frequently boasted of his 
success in effecting it, without the intervention of er other person. 
It is but justice, however, to the admiral to add that he disputes 
this statement. He is now in this country, and is understood to 
claim for himself the settlement of the peace ; not that Kutusoff 
was at all blameable, but that Chichagoff went with fuller powers. 

On the appearance of Kutusoff at Petersburg, he was unanimously 
chosen by the nobility of that government to command the militia. 
He was then entrusted by the Emperor with the defence of Peters- 
burg, and finally appointed, by an ukase, commander-in-chief of 
all the Russian armies. The character of Prince Kutusoff does 
not appear to have been sufficiently appreciated, excepting by those 
to whom he was well known. He was, in every respect, a very 
superior man. Of a mild, kind-hearted, and generous disposition, 
he possessed, together with great good humour, a quickness of 
understanding, and vivacity of expression which rendered his society 
extremely attractive. Although fond of ease, he could bear any 

rivation without a murmur, and as he enjoyed comfort himself, 
it was the anxious wish of his heart that the army which he com- 
manded, as well as his family at home, should also be comfortable 
and happy. In the course of his life he had seen so much service, 
he was,so completely a Russian, and knew so well what a Russian 
can perform, and what hardships he can undergo, when he becomes 
attached to his leader, that he had more the air of a father than 
of a geveral when at the head of his army. 

It is the practice in Russia for public functionaries of all de- 
scriptions to seud in annually a statement of their services,* and 
that transmitted by Prince Kutusoff will give a better idea of the 
extent of his exertions in the service of his country than any other 
document can possibly do. ‘Those who form a judgment of the 
talents of a general from his age and bodily appearance will proba- 
bly smile at the notion of a corpulent warrior of 72 years of age, 
for such was Kutusoff; but, in spite of these disadvantages, his 
activity of body was quite surprizing, and his plans for military 
operations, which were always upon a et scale, were formed 
with all the quickness and vigour of youth, in happy combination 





. * In the Russian army, navy, and even civil service, every person employed by the 
government, let his rank be what it may, is obliged to be able to shew, if required, a do- 
eument descriptive of the services he has performed ; this is kept up as he advances in 
yank, or situation, till, at last, on his retirement, a general certificate is given, which re- 
capitulates the whole of his career, 

with 
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with the prudence and caution of the veteran soldier. Indefatiga- 
ble on the march, and prompt to advance when required, he was 
immovable when a stand became necessary ; his humanity led him 
to avoid all useless effusion of blood; and his good humour made 
him naturally indulgent to his troops, but any neglect of duty was 
visited by hin with the greatest severity; and when counteracted 
in his projects by the pride and malevolence of others he became 
passionate to excess. A revengeful feeling towards his enemies 
never entered his breast, whilst gratitude to his friends was ever 
predominant there ; and his love for his country was of the most 
enthusiastic description. By this character will Kutusoff be known 
to posterity. He died leaving to his wife a sufficiency to pay his 
debts and no more, for he was always regardless of wealth ; and 
as he left no male heir, his daughters, of whom there are five, 
have been provided for in the most generous manner by the Em- 
peror of Russia. 

On taking leave of the emperor, Kutusoff expressed his doubts of 
being able to save Mosco, but assured his Imperial Majesty that 
the destruction of that tewn would ensure the salvation of Russia ; 
the possibility of wintering there he did not anticipate, and if the 
French were forced to retreat, he pledged himself not to give them 
breathing time till they had recrossed the Vistula. With these ex- 

tations he set off, and on bis way was informed by Sir Robert 
ilson of the battle of Smolensko, and of the continued retreat of 
the Russians. He joined the army at Viasma; and as the position 
which it here occupied was not considered sufficiently favourable, 
@ more advantageous one was made choice of at Borodino, where 
it was determined to give the enemy battle. 

Labaume’s account of this tremendous engagement is not equal 
to the rest of his narrative ; and as to the occupation of the field of 
battle after the action, he evidently gives two statements which are 
at variance with each other, for after informing us in p. 142, ‘ que 
larmée (Frangaise) bivouaqua sur le terrein qu'elle avoit gagné,’ (by 
which must be meant the scene of action,) he states in the following 
page, ‘que le lendemain de trés bonne heure nous allames de nou- 
veau sur le champ de bataille.’ Now though we consider the question 
itself to be of little importance, Labaume’s inconsistencies must not 
pass unnoticed; and as even René Bourgeois, whose statements 
are in general less tinctured with national vanity, has not in his des 
tail of this battle shewn his usual fairness, it is only by an accurate 
examination of all the reports, that the claims to superiority which 
have been brought forward by each of the contending parties can 
be in any degree reconciled. ‘The fact appears to be that, after a 
combat of unequalled fury, no very decided advantage was gained 
by either party; but as the Russians quitted the ground on the 
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following day, the French are entitled to assert their pretensions to 
the victory with more propriety than in many other instances, where 
they have equally laid cJaim to it. 

During the action the Russian right wing never lost ground ; and 
their left, which was the weak part of their position, only retreated 
a short distance, when their lines became too thin, from the de- 
struction which was made amongst them, to cover the ground which 
they had originally taken up. Tt was in this quarter that Prince 
Bagrathion commanded, and of his division, which went into action 
40,000 men strong, 22,000 were either killed or wounded. 

On the termination of the contest, the field of battle remained 
unoccupied, so much so that more than 15,000 wounded Russians 
were removed during the night, and 1¢ pieces of cannon were 
fetched away which had not been brought off from the redoubt on 
the left ; the most obstinate struggle had taken place in the bat- 
tery in the centre, and it was here that. Barclay de Tolly sleps, 
after having desperately fought on the same spot during the whole 
of the engagement. 

The Russians retired, without molestation, on the Mosco road, 
which they could not have done had the French retained possession 
of the batteries on the left; and a corps of cavalry under Platoff 
and Ouvaroff was dispatched in pursuit of the enemy: they suc- 
ceeded im turning the left of the French army, and even at one time 
menaced their rear, which forced them to fall back to their position 
for the night. 

At the commencement of the action the strength of the two 
armies.was nearly equal—about 130,000 men: according to Ber- 
thier’s report, which we have already noticed, the loss of the French 
amounted altogether to upwards of 50,000 men, and we find no 
less than 15 generals numbered among the killed; 90,000 cannon 
shot were fired by the French on that day according to their own 
calculation, and the whole army expended their cartridges, of which 
100 had been distributed to each man. The loss on the side of the 
Russians was less, as they occupied an intrenched position; it 
cannot, however, be estimated under $2,000 men. 

A more horrible spectacle cannot be conceived than the appear- 
ance of a field so strewed with dead and dying: 60,000 men are 
said to have been burnt or buried, and above 25,000 horses lay ex- 
tended on the ground. 

The battle of Borodino was fought on the 26th August, old style : 
the French did not enter Mosco till the 3d of the following mouth ; 
a proof, as the distance between the two places is only 75 English 
miles, that the French did not advance with the speed they might 
have done had they been pursuing a beaten enemy. Seven entire 
days were employed by Rastopchiu, the governor, in the a 
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of the town. Having imagined that the farther progress of the 
French would be stopped at Borodino, he was quite unprepared 
for such an event; but as the necessity of abandoning it was ap- 
parent, he exerted himself with the same alacrity for its evacuation 
as he had done in providing it with means of defence. Most 
of the public stores were embarked and floated down the river 
Moskwa into the Oka; and the Russian army, by its march towards 
Kalomna, covered all the caravans on the Rezan and Volodimir 
roads. The greater part of the wounded were conveyed to places 
of safety, though Buonaparte has asserted that 20,000 perished in 
the flames when the town was consumed: that some were aban- 
doned to their fate, who were in too deplorable a situation to bear 
removal, is not improbable, but their numbers cannot have been 
very great, for the Russian soldicr is known to dread captivity to 
such a degree that there is no sacrifice which he will not make to 
avoid it. In the campaign which preceded the peace of Tilsit, 
when the Russians abandoned Konigsberg, where their hospitals 
had been chiefly established, the road to Memel and other places 
in the line of the retreat were covered with their wounded, who, in 
every possible stage of suffering, preferred the attempt to escape, 
under all the difficulties to which they were exposed, to the certainty 
of being made prisoners by the French. — - 

We shall have occasion in the course of the French retreat to 
observe, in more than one instance, the military skill and prudence 
displayed by Kutusoff, but at no period were they more conspicuous 
than in the movements of the army under his orders during the 
time that the French occupied Mosco. . Lord Cathcart appears to 
be the only one who does justice in his dispatches to the abilities 
shewn by the veteran in taking up the position-on the Kalouga-road; 
and those who trace on the map the operations of the Russian army 
in this quarter will probably be inclined to agree with him. Few 
manceuvres have been more ably planned or more skilfully executed ; 
and so completely were the French at a loss on this occasion, that 
Sebastiani was removed from the command of the advance for losing 
sight of the Russian army at the time they made this masterly march. 

After the battle of Borodino it appears to have been Kutusoff’s 
object to avoid, as much as possible, all general engagements ; 
‘ famine and the ague’ wauld sufficiently thin the ranks of the enemy 
without loss on his side, and as he,. even at a much later period, 
thought it not improbable that the l’rench army, in spite of all its 
disasters, would be able to muster a formidabh force at Wilna, 
his pursuit of the enemy was never so rapid as to endanger the 
order and discipline of his troops. This cautious system was, 
at the time, condemned by many, and those aspersions were thrown 
upon the general's character, which it .has been tlie lot of every 
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commander to be exposed to, whose plan, like that of Fabins, 
is to weary and elude the enemy. ' 

Whenever Kutusoff halted he never failed to place strong in- 
trenchments around his army; for, said he, ‘ this precaution requires 
but little trouble, and often costs the enemy very dear.’ It was by 
this and similar traits that he obtained from Buonaparte the name 
of ‘ le vieux renard;’ and his refusal to listen to the proposals 
for an armistice, which were made to him whilst the French were in 
possession of Mosco, must have convinced them that they had no 
common man to deal with. 

On examination of the map it will be found that the position first 
taken .by Kutusoff, whilst the French were fatally revelling in the 
plunder of Mosco, was on the Rezan road. We trace his march 
thence, covered by the river Pochra, to that which leads to Toula, 
and afterwards, when he found that he was not sufficiently near to 
interrupt the French line of communication we find him posted on 
the Kalouga road. Here he, as usual, fortified his camp; the ma- 
nufacturing towns, where an alarm might have been excited by the 
approach of danger, regained their confidence on seeing the firm 
attitude of their defenders, and the Russian army was abundantly 
supplied with provisions, whilst the French in st were suffer- 
ing from the total want of the necessaries of life; of some of its 
luxuries, it is true, there was still a satiety. 

Our remarks upon Kutusoff’s conduct have led us to a point of 
time subsequent to the most striking event in the campaign, the 
oceupation of Mosco by the French, and the conflagration to which 
the town was doomed by the resolution and patriotism of the in- 
habitants; for although, for obvious reasons, the Russians may be 
wnwilling to acknowledge the fact, it is quite clear that the chief 
share im the destruction is to be attributed to them.* René 
Bourgeois, while he unequivocally admits this, attempts to prove 
that the measure was equally impolitic and unnecessary; that 
a more striking — of determined courage would have been 
afforded by the resolute defence of the town, than by abandon- 
ing it on the approach of the enemy; and that the severe vi- 
sitation which the capital suffered was of no material injury to 
the designs of the French. But to say nothing of the general 
effect produced in the country by so striking a sacrifice, so strong 
a proof of undaunted resolution, it cannot be disputed that by the 
destruction of the magazines, the French were reduced to such 
a state of distress that a longer stay im their present quarters was 
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_ * So, indeed, Buonaparte has always asserted ; and we have heard that in one of his 
late conversations at Elba, wheu speaking on the subject, he contended that it was im- 
possible for him to be prepared for sucli an event, as he believed there was no example of 
the kind in anciént or modern times. 
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absolutely impossible ; and whatever might have been the original 
plan of Buonaparte, had he anticipated a mode of defence so fatal 
to his views, we cannot suppose that he would have been rash 
enough to expose his army to the disasters they suffered on their re- 
treat, by advancing into the heart of the country before the return 
of the fine season. In regard to the defence of Mosco, it could 
not be attempted with any prospect of success ; it has no fortifica- 
tions whatever, for the Kremlin (the old Tartar fortress) lies com- 
pletely buried in the heart of the town. On the approach of 
the French some field-works were raised, and a position traced at 
Poclonigorod about twelve versts from Mosco, but the idea of 
making a stand in this position was afterwards abandoned ; for a 
defeat here, which the superior force of the enemy and the open 
face of the country rendered extremely probable, would have only 
increased the Confusion attendant upon the evacuation of the ca- 
pital, and materially crippled the future operations of Kutusoff. 
The entry of the French into the town was the signal for the 

work of destruction ; combustibles had for some time been pre 
ring at a few versts distance, and the pretence for their fabrication 
was the construction of a balloon to destroy the invaders by fulmi- 
nating powder and other expedients of a similar nature. Such, at 
least, is the account we have heard from those who are inclined te 
consider Rastopchin as the chief instrument in the scene which en- 
sued ; though it may uo doubt be attributed, without any degree of 
improbability, to the rage of the inhabitants at the conduct of the 
French in the course of their advance, which is described to have 
been so atrocious, that their subsequent miseries, great as they 
were, instead of awakening commiseration, ouly appear a just retri- 
bution for the cruelties they had committed.* 

*Labaume gives an animated account of the horrors which at- 
tended the conflagration of this great city, and a more fearful scene 
cannot well be imagined. 


‘ Thus, neither noble blood, nor the candour of youth, nor even the 
tears of beauty, were respected. Penetrated by so many calamities, I 
hoped that the shades of night would cast a veil over the dreadful 
scene, but they contributed, on the contrary, to rendef the conflagration 
more visible. The violence of the flames, which extended from north 
to south, and were strangely agitated by the wind, produced the most 
awful appearance, on a sky which was darkened by the thickest smoke, 
Nothing could equal the anguish which absorbed every feeling heart, 
and which was increased in the dead of the night, by the cries of the 





* The criminals who were emancipated from confinement on the a) h of the 
enemy, are acknowledged by all parties to have taken no small share in the destruction 
of the city; and their activity on this occasion is not surprizing, as they probably 
hoped, by their exertions in so goud @ cause, to ebliterate in some degree the remem- 

former iniquity. , 
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miserable victims who were savagely murdered, or by the screams of 
the young females, who fled for protection to their weeping mothers, 
and whose iuveffectual .struggles tended only to inflame the passion of 
their violators. To these dreadful groans and heart-rending cries, which 
every moment broke upon the ear, were added the howlings of the 
dogs, which, chained to the doors of the palaces, according to the custom 
at Moscow, could not escape from the fire which surrounded them.’— 
pp. 210—211. 

At this alarming crisis we find the Emperor Alexander at St. 
Petersburg undismayed: by the fall of the ancient capital of his 
empire ; he appears yery early to have made up his mind to the 
worst which might betide him, and to have determined upon resis- 
tance to the last extremity. His conference with Bernadette at 
Abo assured him of the favourable disposition of Sweden to his 
cause, and as in some of his first proclamations we may observe that 
he alludes to the possible necessity of giving up Mosco, its occu- 
pation by the enemy must have been foreseen by him as a possible 
contingency. His address to his people on the fall of that town is 
couched in a tone of pious resignation and manly confidence in the 
justice of his cause, which cannot be too much admired. Sir R. 
Porter, in his usual rhetorical style, introduces the emperor as ex- 
pressing his intention of retiring to Archangel and taking shelter 
on board his fleet; but he never looked for security beyond his own 
dominions. 

With a view to provide against future emergencies, a foundery 
of cannon was erected at Casan, and a thousand horses were 
posted at each stage between St. Petersburg and that town, to re- 
move the court in case of necessity.* As the Emperor -had given 
positive orders that no proposals of peace should be accepted,+ 

the 





* It has been asserted that an oath was taken by the Russian Generals commanding 
the advanced guards, not to allow any proposals of peace to be forwarded to the emmpe- 
ror: but so far is this from being the fact, that couriers with dispatches of that nature 
did actually reach Petersburg, though they remained unanswered. The apprehensions of 
the Russian officers at this moment proceeded not trom any doubt of the Emperor's 
firmness, but the integrity of Kutusoft himseif was strongly suspected ; for his interview 
with Lauriston, from prudential motives, had been conducted iu the most secret manaer ; 
and he had contrived most adroitly to amuse Buonaparte with the prospect of peace, 
whilst the Russian reinforcements were gathering from all quarters, , 

' + Ttissaid that Kotusof refused to forward a letter addressed by Napoleon to his Im- 
wed ge 13 because it was di i to the Emp of Russia, instead of ‘all the 
jas.’ This of course was a mere pretence ; for on another occasion he distinctly 
gave the enemy to understand, that it was not a time for the Russians to listen to terms 
of accommodation, when ou their part the campaign was only in-its commencement.— 
‘In one of the meetings for the purpose of proposing terms of peace, in the veighbour- 
‘hidod of Mosco, a French general said to Mitoracovitch, *On fait un pont d’or a un 
‘ermemi qui se retire.” At Krasnoi, when the same Russian officer saw the columns of 
Marshal Ney advancing, he cried out; * Point de pont dor Y and immediately placed a 
‘battery of twerity-four pieces afcanmon atréss thé road, whieh was never’ forced, and 
po the destruction of the French corps.—We have heard that General Piré, who 
eame from the French advanced posts to propose the armistice, .obscrred to a Russian 
officer, 
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the only armistice which took place whilst the French were at 
Mosco, was after the battle of Vinkovo, from the 23d to the 27th _ . 
September; and this was only between the advanced guard of 

Miloradovitch and the troops under Murat ; in every other quarter, 
even at the distance of a mile from the out-posts, hostilities never 
ceased, which distressed the French to av excessive degree. Their 
foraging parties too, in every direction, fell a sacrifice to the thirst 
for revenge which animated the whole body of the neighbouring pea- 
santry, and which was carried to such an extent that the natives 
wereim some instances found bargaining with the Cossacks for their 
prisoners, in order to enjoy the horrible satisfaction of putting 
them to death. This practice, however, was immediately stopped. 

On no rational ground can we account for the conduct of Buona- 
parte in lingering at Mosco, after he found that all chance of ac- 
commodation with the Russians was out of the question; and, 
whilst we are fully disposed to give all due praise to the ability of 
those generals, who, by unexpected menceuvres, completely suc- 
ceeded in surroundig the French army, we must seek for some 
farther explanation of the total want of military skill exhibited by 
Buonaparte at this period. 

The following considerations will, perhaps, serve in some de- 
gree to explain his conduct. E 

In the first place, as the name of Kutusoff was associated by him 
with the laurels which he had gamed at Austerlitz, he naturally 
inclined to undervalue the ability of the veteran commander, and 
probably thought as lightly of the military skill of the other Russian 
officers opposed to him. 

2. His agents had formed their estimate of the character of the 
vation from the degenerate Russians who were base enough to ke 
up a correspondence with them. This misled Buonaparte aude. 
ly. Even the. information given by the French consul Lesseps, 
was, inmany instances, extremely incorrect ; and the general hatred 
of the common people towards the enemy was so strong, and the 
exertions of every man to deceive the invaders directed with so 
much intelligence, that they completely succeeded in keeping the 
French in ignorance of the movements of the armies. 

8. The general map of Russia being faulty, the French maps 
which were copied from them on a larger scale became still more 
so, and thus all the calculations for their marches were rendered 
incorrect. Frequent instances are mentioned in the works before 
us, of fatal accidents occurring to detachments of the French from 
ignorance of the country. 

4. Buonaparte, governing the French nation with a degree 





efficer, alluding to the late affair at Vinkovo, where Murat had been very roughly handled, 
‘ Veahment, Messieurs, vous u’étea pas faits de le paille.’ ; 
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of despotism before unheard of, seems to have imagined that 
the people of Rassia would as tamely submit to the mandates of 
their Emperor, of whatever nature they might be ; instead of which 
the spirit of the nation carried along with it even that part of the 
yovernment whose patriotism and love of independence were of a 
more questionable nature. © 

A more beautiful sight cannot be imagined than the first opening 
on the city of Mosco. The splendour of its appearance, and the 
exultation which pervaded the ranks of the French army, when this 
great city, in all its magnificence, first burst upon their view, is well 
described by René Bourgeois. ' 

‘At the sight of this vast capital which, situated at the extremity 
of a wide basin and built in the form of an amphitheatre upon the 
hill which bounds it, burst at once upon our view, there was not 
gne of us that did not experience a feeling of pride and pleasure. 
Above an immeasurable mass of superb houses, ranged in a semi-circle 
of considerable extent, rose a prodigious quantity of steeples of all 
descriptions, the greater part surmounted by cupolas painted. with the 
most glowing colours, Amidst all these buildings, of which the dispo- 
sition and elegance formed a magnificent coup-d’eil, was distinguished 
the superb tower of Iwan ; placed in the Kremlin and surrounded by 
palaces, it overlooked the whole of the city, whilst its gilt cupola 
eclipsed all the others by its size and brilliancy. 

'* Around the basin were observed at intervals neat villages, and a 
number of country seats, xpon which the eye agreeably reposed, and 
completed the beauty of the scene.’—p. 52. 

The description of the same seene by Labaume, is equally vivid 
and interesting. 

* © While the fourth corps was constructing a bridge over the Moskwa, 
I ascended a hill with the officers of the staff. From the summit we 
perceived a thousand gilded spires and’steeples, which, as the sun shone 
full upon them, appeared to be so many globes of fire. One, among 
the rest, which surmounted a pillar or obelisk, bore the appearance of 
an immense balloon floating in air. Nothing could equal our surprise 
at this glorious spectacle, which was the more interesting to us from the 
contrast it formed with the gloomy objects that had hitherto met our 
view. We found it impossible to suppress our feelings, and actuated 
by a simultaneous impulse, we all shouted Mosco! Mosco! At the 
sound of this long wished-for name, the soldiers rushed up the hill in 
crowds, discovering at every step new prodigies. Some admired a mag- 
nificent castle on the left, built in the oriental style; others directed 
their view towards a palace or a temple; but all were equally struck 
with the grandeur with which this immense city presented itself to 
them. It is situated in the midst of a fertile plain: the Moskwa winds 
through it, breaking, into picturesque groups, a vast cluster of houses 
of all sizes, and of every possible species of architecture: the walls cu- 
riously painted, the domes covered with slate, tiles, or copper gilt, in 
the most pleasing variety; while the terraces before the vena = 
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obelisks over the gates, but above all, the innumerable steeples, pre- 
sented to our eyes one ef those eities which we had hitherto supposed 
to exist only in the powerful imagination of the Asiatic poets, or in the 
wild and wonderful imagery of the Arabian tales.’ 

But all this fair prospect had the ferocious violence and cruelty of 
the French completely blighted, and they were now seeking a 
miserable existence among the ruins of the town. Under most of 
the chief hotels vaulted cellars were originally constructed, where 
such valuables had been deposited as it was found impossible to 
carry off. In most instances these hiding-places were rendered 
more secure by the fall of the buildings to which they belonged ; 
but some hoards of this kind were discovered and eagerly ransacked 
by the marauding parties. In the midst of all these horrors Buo- 
naparte appears to have maintained his usual sangfroid, and his 
accustomed tone of arrogance and blind confidence in his own 
superior fortune. ‘To occupy the minds of his officers directions 
were given that a French comedy should be performed, at which 
the emperor signified his intention of attending. It was in vain 
that he was told that the actors had taken flight, that the decora- 
tions of the theatre were destroyed ; a play-house must be estab- 
lished. : 

During the conflagration, he and his staff had for one night lodged 
in the Petrofskoe palace, and so closely were his motions watched 
by the Cossacks, that if he had delayed his departure thence one 
quarter of an hour, nothing could have saved him from falling mto 
their hands. ‘ When I saw him pass by,’ says Labaume, ‘ I could 
not behold, without abhorrence, the chief of a barbarous expedition 
who endeavoured to escape the just marks of public indignation, 
by seeking the darkest roads, but in vain : from all sides the flames 
seemed to pursue him, and extending over his guilty head, reminded 
me of the torches of the Eumenides, pursuing the criminals devoted 
to the Furies.’"— p. 201. 

Buonaparte hada still more narrow escape, a short time after- 
wards, at what is commonly. called by the Russians the Hourrah 
of Yaroslavetz, out of compliment, we conclude, to Platoff, who 
probably had a principal share both in the plan and execution of 
this unexpected attack; and René Bourgeois has given such an 
animated account of this affair, that we shall transcribe it as an 
amting picture of the desultory warfare by which the French were 
so incessantly harassed. 


«A cloud of Cossacks dashed suddenly upon tite squadrons which 
were escorting Buonaparte, with frightful howlings, and: shouts a 
thousand times repeated of Hourra, Hourra! They came upon our 
people with so much impetuosity that they had not time to form. They 
crossed the road in an instant, striking with their lances all whom 

they 
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they met, and soon disappeared behind the woods. It would seem that 
this charge, of a surprising audacity, since it took place in the centre of 
our army, was directed against Napoleon himself: in fact he ran many 
risks, and was near being taken.—We did not soon forget this hourra, 
which was generally known among us by the name of the Emperor's 
Hourra.’—p. 87. 

Whilst Napoleon wasted his time at Mosco with the delusive 
hope of intimidating the emperor, his chief occupation appears to 
have been organizing a system of plunder and devastation. Lhe 
hotels of the nobility were stripped of their statues, pictures, and 
even wine, which, when packed up in cases, were sent off on carts, 
daily dispatched in considerable numbers; and to encourage these 
disgraceful proceedings amongst all classes of his officers, a con- 
veyance similar to our mail coach was established under the di- 
rection of the post office, by which parcels of all descriptions 
were safely carned beyond the reach of recapture. In some in- 
stances, indeed, these mails were stopped by the Russian partizans, 
Who always finding a list of packages, never failed to make the guard 
who had charge of them accountable for their amount. 

Papers also in great abundayce were occasionally seized, which 
related chiefly to the internal regulation of the departments in Frauce, 
avd amongst these it was not unusual to find licences for a fraudu- 
lent trade with Great Britain and her colonies, already signed by 
Napoleon, and ou theif way back to Paris for the cowntersignature 
of the minister of the interior, who would then deliver them to the 
smuggling vessels: such were the noble occupations of. the 
‘greatest captain of the age!’ ‘The extreme peril of his situation 


forced him, however, now to have recourse to an expedient which ~ 


before this campaign he appears to have considered unworthy of 
his dignity :—-a council of war was assembled and the cry was 
for retreat. He is said to have thought it right to demand the 
advice of his generals in a similar manner on two other. occasions, 
at Smolensko, (as mentioned by Labaume,) and at Mojaisk; and we 
know that in the campaign of 1313, when at Dresden, he was 
again forced, however unwillingly, to consult with his chief officers 
as to the best course to be pursued. 

The triumphant tone in which Labaume describes the departure 
of the French from Mosco, loaded with the spoils of the east, forms 
a striking contrast to the horrible recital which follows of the un- 
paralleled miseries attendant upon every stage of the retreat. 


‘ Those who did not’witness the departure of the French army from 
Moscow, can form bata faint idea of what the Greek and Roman armies 
were, when they abandoned the ruins of Troy or of Carthage. But 
they who observed the appearance of our army at this moment, acknow- 
ledged the accuracy of those interesting scenes which are so pense} 
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described in the writings of Virgil and Livy. The long files:of car- 
riages, in three or four ranks, extended for several leagues, loaded with 
the immense booty which the soldiers had snatched from the flames; 
and the Moscovite peasants, who were now become our servants, resem- 
bled the slaves which the ancients dragged in their train. Others car- 
rying with them women, children, or prostitutes whom they had found 
at Moscow, represented the warriors amongst whom the captives had 
been divided. Afterwards came numerous waggons filled with trophies, 
among which were Turkish or Persian standards, torn from the vaulted 
reofs of the palaces of the Czars, and, to complete the triumph, the. 
celebrated cross of Saint Iwan* gloriously closed the rear of an army 
which, but for the imprudence of its chief, would have been enabled to 
boast that it had extended its conquests to the very limits of Europe, 
and astonished the people of Asia with the sound of the same cannon 
with which the Pillars of Hercules had re-echoed.’—pp. 240—241. 


The winter was not by any means remarkable for its severity, but 
the cold was sufficiently intense to be fatal to the natives of g 
southern climate, whose minds were enervated by the dreary pro- 
spect before them, and whose hodies were debilitated by the want 
of sustenance and rest. It is well known that at this disastrous 
period the fourth corps, to which Labaume was attached, was 
exposed preeminently to all the accumulated evils which befel the 
French army, and the Viceroy appears to have conducted himself 
with great ability and firmness on several trying occasions. His 
woops formed the rear-guard, and after the pillage and destruction 
to which every place had been exposed by the main body of the 
army, it is not surprizing that they found neither food nor shelter. 
Though René Destente appears not to consider the fact as 
established, there can be littie doubt that it was the intention of 
Buonaparte on quitting Mosco to effect a retreat through the 
southern provinces of Russia, in preference to retiring through an 
exhausted country. ‘This scheme Kutusoff rendered abortive by 
Opposing his progress at Malo Yaroslavetz, and the French army 
was thus compelled to measure back its steps on the road upon 
which it had advanced. Kutusoff, in the mean time, had retired 
towards Kalouga, for the purpose of recruiting his troops ; and as 
soon as he had ascertained that the French were on the retreat no. 
ume was lost in commencing the pursuit. 
_ During the parallel march which was made by the Russians 
im the first part of the retreat, they kept their distance through the 
day directed by the smoke of the burning villages, and at night by 
the flames ; aud such was the activity of the light troops empioyed 





* This is one of Labaume’s poetical fictions, introduced no doubt to add go the effect 
of the yr rye exit of the French from Moscow; for we have wotiitined that 
the French not away the famous cross of Iwan Veliki, but that it was funnd 
snongst the rol hist ih clearing out the Krgnilin. 
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to-watch the movements of the enemy, that more of the French 
mails were brought to the Russian head-quarters than reached 
Wilna after Buonsparte had advanced beyond Smolensko, and the 
French themselves confess that on their return to that town, the 
troops which they had left there were ignorant that the army had 
commenced its retreat from Mosco. 

The ‘days of the French army now appeared to be numbered ; 
each hour produced fresh discomfiture and disgrace, and it seemed 
impossible that they should be able to force the passage of the 
Beresina. The arrangements made for the juaction of the Russian 
armies on that river were such as to promise a speedy conclusion 
to the campaign, and the capture of Buonaparte himself was not 
without some degree of reason confidently anticipated. It is well 
known that these hopes proved fallacious, and no small degree of 
disappointment has been expressed on the occasion, both here and 
on the other side of the water:—with what justice we shall proceed 
to examine. Labaume’s account of this important affair is suffi- 
ciently interesting ; but the appearance of a work on this campaign 
(which we conclude from the title to be that by Durdent, though 
from its general tenor we should have suspected that another pub- 
lication, which we have noticed, was pointed at) has brought forth 
a pamphlet exclusively devoted to the subject, which we understand 
to be drawn up by the Chevalier Guilleawme de Vaudoncourt, and 
which has since been translated into English, with explanatory 
notes; as the title-page announces, ‘ by an officer who was with the 
Russtan army at the same period.”* 3 

However well intended may be the design of the author, we 
doubt whether he has done wisely in inviting discussion on this ques- 
tion, and he has certainly much mistaken import of the word in 
applyivg the epithet ‘ impartial’ to his statement. It is always 

ortunate for a commander to be employed on a service -where 
public expectatiom is raised to a high pitch of enthusiasm : the dif- 
ticulties of his situation are generally overlooked, and his-means 
over-rated. If he disappoints the hopes of his countrymen, his lot 
is far from enviable, for to exculpate himself, he must criminate 
others ; - and we accordingly find that the author of the defence of 
the conduct of Admiral Chichagoff when opposed to Buonaparte 
at the Beresina, enters upon his justificatiouwt at the expense of 
Kutusoff and Wittgenstein, upon whom he has thought proper to 
deul out censure in wo very courtly or measured language. 

Before we proceed farther, however, it will be necessary to cast 
an eye upon the positions of the Russian armies. - 

After the battle of Krasnoi it appears to have been more than 
ever the object of Kutusoff to avoid, as much as possible, any ge- 


* ‘This is now understood to be C. himself. eer 
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neral engagement; to let the enemy waste away by the simple 
operation of cold and hunger; and to preserve his own forces in 
a condition to cope with any additional strength which the French 
might gain on ‘approaching the frontier. 

We have before observed that the line of operations upon which 
the invading army moved after their departure from Smolensko was 
one of considerable danger ; and to the mistake committed by Buo- 
naparte in not securing a more extended base for his movements, 
and in not providing for the safety of his supplies, his subsequent 
disasters are to be attributed, even more than to the inclemency 
of the weather. This was seen by Kutusoff before the commence- 
ment of the retreat, and he then declared, ‘ Actuellement je ne 
donnerai pas un Russe pour dix Francais; ils périront tous de 
mort naturelle.’ 

It will be right to bear in mind that this was the principle upon 
which Kutusoff acted, when we find him blamed for tardiness in the 
pursuit ; we have before remarked that a strict adherence to this 
line of conduct exposed him at an earlier period to similar impu- 
tations. 

Wittgenstem had maintained, in a masterly manner, that position 
on the Dwina which effectually barred the progress of the French 
in the direction of St. Petersburg,—his army was already on the 
march to oppose the passage of the Beresina, and it was conceived 
that the junction of the Moldavian army ander Chichagoff with that 
with which Tormasoff had kept Prince Schwartzenberg in check, 
would render the total defeat and captivity of the French army 
unavoidable. 

‘ Telle était l'idée qu’on s’était fait, sur-tout en Rassie, de la situation 
de ’armée frangaise & la fin de Novembre, 1812; et cette opinion 
exagérée sous tous les rapports, comme on le verra plus bas, fit naitre 
des murmures contre le général qui semblait par sa position n’avoir pour 
ainsi dire qu’a tirer les cordons du sac.'*—Relation Impartiale, p. 9. 

The inadequacy of the means which were placed at the disposal 
of Chichagoff, for the execution of the duty imposed upon him, 
has been assigned as a reason for the failure of his attempt ; it is 
true, that, although the troops amder his orders amounted to 34,000 
men, the army under his own immediate command did not exceed 
15,000 infantry, and YOOO cavalry, with from 150 to 160 pieces 
of cannon: but however insufficient this force might have been to 
make any head against a powerful body of French inmthe early part 
of the campaign, it surely might be expected to keep at bay, at 





* This certainly was the general opinion, and at St. Petersbarg a caricature was for 
some time in circulation, where Kutusoff and Wittgenstein were repres-uted to be draw- 
ing ap the neck of a bag in which Boonaparte was inclosed, whilst Admiral Chichagoif 
is cutting @ hole at-the bottom by which the caitiff escapes. 
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least till the arrival of farther succours, the remains of that once D. 
formidable army, which was now reduced to 70,000 men, in a EI 
state of disorganization and distress almost without a parallel.* the 


The local advantages too were very much on the side of the 
Russians ; the Beresina, though a narrow river, is at all times most ten 
difficult to cross from the depth and rapidity of the stream, andthe [gio 
-morasses which extend along its banks; and at this time the diffi- atte 
culties of the passage were materially augmented by the continual | mu 
descent of large masses of ice. dar 

These were circumstances which fully justify the alarm which | wh 
_Buouaparte is known to have felt on approaching this critical pomt [eve 
in his retreat; and we have only to read Labaume’s account of the J abl 
spectacle which the opposite bank of the river presented to those | ans 
who had already crossed, and the piteous condition of those who § has 
were even thus in comparative safety, to be convinced that the | wh 
least delay here would have proved fatal to the whole of the retreat- J for 


ing army. as | 
‘ Napoleon being gone towards Zembin, left behind him this im- Bor 
ménse crowd, which, standing on the other side of the Beresina, pre- 7 


sented a lively, but frightful picture of the unhappy ghosts who are § ties 
said to wander on the banks of the Styx, and press tumultuously to- § cab) 
wards the fatal bark. The snow fell with violence; the hills and fo- — , Th 
rests presented only some white indistinct masses, scarcely visible fj... 
‘through the fog. We could only see distinctly the fatal river, which, 
-half frozen, forced its way through the ice that impeded its progress.— J or 4, 


p. 359. : ill 
The author of ‘ La Relation [mpartiale’ begins by stating that the j 
it has long been considered by all great commanders that it is im- T 


possible to prevent the passage of a river, when the general who 

andertakes Rie a man of enterprize and skill. He brings many me 
proofs from ancient as well as modern times in support of his | pijeg 
assertion, and in a note on this-passage im the Translation the ques- | jaye 
tion is asked, ‘ why in the instances above enumerated, blame did 
not attach to the unsuccessful opponents ” Wedoubt not that, inf’ yi, 
many of the cases mentioned, the success of the assailing party has} ang y 


















thrown no inconsiderable degree of discredit on the geveral whof Ty 
was thus ineffectually opposed to them—in some it has incontro- ajioy 
p > : allow 
vertibly. The Archduke Charles, for instance, suffered considerably quire 
in his military reputation for permitting that very passage of the great 
yt 
* All order and discipline were so com ly at an end iu the French army, in con r pr 
sequence of the hardships they had suffered, that it was now become impossible tf TESISt 
render it efficient by any accession of strength. Labaume expressly states, after mev-§ tO pr 
tioning the junction with the main body of the 12th and 9th corps, and.of the Pols# bank 
. under Dombrowski, that ‘ though these re-inforcements were very acceptable, we almost I 

feared to think whether the assewbling so many men together in the centre of a vas t 
desert, might not serve to increase our misfortunes.’-—p, 348. the e: 
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Danube here quoted. We allude to that which took place at 





a Ebersdorf on the 22d May, 1809: in the translation, by mistake, 
the French are said to have effected the passage on the 12th. 

e We believe it will be found that, although several. splendid at- 

st tempts of this kind have been crowned with success after a prodi- 

1e gious sacrifice of men, in most instances the result has been failure, 


hi- attended with considerable loss. ‘The propriety of making the trial 
al must, of course, depend upon the urgency of the case; but the 
danger of leaving a difficult river or defile in the rear, especially: 
ch | when likely to be attacked by a superior force, must be apparent to 
mt — every one. ‘This common rule in tactics, the Russians unaccount- 
he | ably neglected on the fatal day of Friedland, and most grievously 
se | answered for their disregard of so useful a maxim. And Chichagoff 
ho | has exposed himself to the same species of blame for having sent a: 
he § whole division under Count Pahlen across the Beresina, solely 
at- — for the purpose of reconnoitring the enemy. They were attacked, 
; as might be expected, by a superior force, and driven back to- 
m- § Borisof with considerable loss. 
Ire- The author of the pamphlet before us, after stating the difficul- 
are — ties which, in his opimion, render the defence of a river impracti- 
to- | cable, proceeds to tell us, that 
‘ The only rule of conduct that can be laid down for a general whose 
task it is to defend a river, a rule sanctioned by the great Frederick of 
7 Prussia, is to station himself with his whole army within a day’s march 
of the river, and at an equal distance fram the points which he supposes 
will be forced, that he may be able, on the first intelligence, to attack 
that J the party that shall have passed the river, with a superior force.’ 
_ Though this strikes us as somewhat like the precaution of the 
who | sagacious constable, to prevent the eseape of the thief who had 
‘any | robbed Joseph Andrews, yet we do not find that even these general 
| rules were in any degree attended to by Chichagoff. He appears to 
ues | have wandered with nearly the whole of his army from place to 
place, at a time when, of all others, he ought to have been stationary, 
with but scanty information respecting the movements of the enemy, 
y has} and without taking advantage of that which he did obtain. 

The enemy seems to have constructed his bridges, (which are 
allowed to have been made of such frail materials as to have re- 
quired frequent repairs during the night,) and to have thrown the 














f the greater part of his force across without any molestation, although 
gaa i proportion as Chichagoff felt the weakness of his own powers of 
V 





resistance, if attacked by the enemy in superior numbers, his efforts 
to prevent the establishment of any communication with the right 
bank ought to have been vigorous and unremitting. 
It must not be supposed that we are at all inclined to undervalue » 
the exertions of the admiral during the peculiar service on which: 
: 113 - he 
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he was employed. His spirit and decision in instantly quitting the 
Turkish frontier on the conclusion of peace, and the high order and 
condition in which he contrived to brmg up his army to Borisof 
by the appointed time, are deserving of every commendation, Many 
allowances must also be made for a naval man engaged in such an 
expedition ; and it is possible, (as is asserted by the writer of the pam- 
= before us,) that from this cause his commands may not have 

obeyed with the same alacrity as if his talents had been more 
exclusively devoted to the military profession. We, at the same 
time, must express our disbelief of the reply said to be given by 
General Hertel to some orders received from Chichagoff. Those 
who know the strictness of the admiral’s ideas in regard to naval 
discipline, or remember the opinions which he gave respecting the 
capitulation made at Jutland and Lisbon by admirals Bodisko and 
Simiavin, wil] not suspect him of permitting General: Hertel to re- 
main unpunished, unless his reasons for disobeying the orders of his 
superior officer had been of the strongest description, 

The account of the march from Moldavia to the Beresina is ex- 
tremely well given, and it reflects the greatest credit upon the ad- 
miral, as well as his subsequent pursuit to Wilna, in which he dis- 
played considerable activity. Nothing could be more perfect than 
all his arrangements until he arrived on the banks of the river, where 
a task-awaited him which required a degree of experience in military 
operations which could only belong to one long used to the strata- 

ems of war. No quarter is.¢iven by General Vaudoncourt to the 

olish officer left by Buonaparte in the command of Minsk, whose 
conduct, in abandoning this important depét, and allowing the Be- 
resina to be taken in reverse, he conceives to have had a most per- 
niicious influence on the fate of the campaign, and to have reduced 
matters to such an extremity, that ‘ a fortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances alone facilitated the passage of the French army across 
the river. This general appears, indeed, to have been unequal to a 
charge of so much responsibility ; no steps were taken by him to 
destroy the magazines in the town when he determined upon a re- 
treat, nor to assemble a force which might oppose Chichagoff with 
success; but we are far from thinking with the writer, that the pre- 
servation of this post would have saved the French army, notwith- 
standing its disasters; nor should we, after all the events which have 
since taken place, have expected to meet with the question which 
oecurs in the notes :—‘ If Buonaparte had succeeded in wintering 
behind the Beresina, who knows what turn affairs might have 
taken ?’—Trans. p. 16. 

We have here .a remarkable instance of inconsistency on the part 
ef General Vaudoncourt, or rather, perhaps, a trait of national va- 
nity: When he contends that the magazines formed by Buonaparte 
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in Minsk (however well stored they might be) would have enabled 
the French army to maintain itself behind the Beresina against the 
united force of Russia during the winter, he appears to forget that 
the whole tenor of his book is to demonstrate the impossibility of 
defending this or any similar position against a powerful attack when 
conducted with enterprise and skill. 

That Buonaparte, in case he was driven from the first line, pre- 
sented by the Dnieper and Smolensko, had looked forward to Minsk 
and the Beresina as a second, from which to resume his operations 
with more effect m the spring, cannot be doubted; but, surely, 
these projects must have been formed in brighter moments of suc- 
cess ; these visions must have been dissipated before he reached the 
Beresina, and Minsk would a, have proved as unstable 
winter-quarters to his jaded troops as Mosco and Smolensko. 

The admiral left Minsk on the 19th November, marching in 
three divisions upon the Beresina. At Borisof the corps of Count 
Lambert came in contact with Dombrouski, who was most ad- 
vantageously posted, and after a severe engagement compelled him 
to retire to the left bank of the river with considerable loss. Ou- 
dinot, in the mean time, was rapidly_advancing to the support of 
Dombrouski, and the admiral ought then (as it appears never fo 
have been his intention to carry on operations on the opposite side 


' of the river) to have destroyed the bridge at Borisof, to have pre- 


pared to fire the town if necessary, followmg up the mode of de- 
fence which had been pursued with so much success elsewhere 
during the whole of the campaign; and by these precautiéns to 
have rendered the passage a matter of so great difficulty that a very 
small force would only have been required to watch it ;—none of 
these steps were taken. Here, however, the enemy kept a conside- 
rable force and a numerous artillery, with the apparent intention of 
attempting that passage which they were meditating elsewhere. 
The admiral was certainly deceived by these demonstrations. 

* Soit que les feux placés en face de l’ennemi lui eussent masqué 
cette maneuvre, et lui eussent fait croire, que toute notre armée. 
étoit concentrée sur cette ligne ; soit qu’il se fut persuadé que le pas- 
sage sur un autre point fut absolument impraticable, it ne bougea pas, 
et n’eut pas méme Pair de nous observer.’—R. Bourgeois, p. 142. 

; We find it contended im the notes to the translation, that the only 
deception which really imposed upon the admiral, and proved fatal 
to his designs, was that which was practised upon him, ‘ nodoubt 
unintentionally,’ by his friends; that he was deceived ‘ in the hope 
of Hertel’s arrival, in the junction with General Wittgenstein, and 
im Kutusoff’s slow pursuit ;) however this may be, the only effect 
which the operations of the enemy appear at this time to have pro- 


\ duced upon him was, to induce him to extend his right, which 
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he immediately did, leaving only a small force at Weselovo, where 
the French actually did effect a passage on the 26th. It is said that 
he made this movement in consequence of orders from Kutusoff, 
who had received information that the enemy intended to try to 
‘cross at Berezino, to the south of Borisof; but Chichagoff, being 
near the scene of action, ought to have known that this mformation 
was incorrect, and to have taken his measures accordingly. 

It is stated by General Vaudoncourt, that Buonaparte finding 
on his approach to the Beresina that he had gained but three days 
the start of Kutusoff’s advanced-guard, resolved upon forcing the 
passage of the river; and that having done so, his first object was, 
to ascertain whether the points of Borisof and Weselovo (which 
are evidently the only two places which he considered practicable) 
were strongly guarded ; for if Wittgenstein had already formed a 
junction with Chichagoff, (which was extremely probable,). all 
attempts at crossing the river might be considered as nearly hope- 
less. The general then explains the cause of this anxiety on the 
part of Buonaparte, and at the same time enumerates the chief 
circumstances which ought to have given confidence to Admiral 
Chichagoff, whilst they served to discourage the hopes of the re- 
treating army. ‘The nature of the ground,’ says he, ‘ was of itself 
very unfavourable to a forced attack, even though supported by 
superior numbers: at Borisof we had to defile over a bridge six 
handred yards in length, under the fire of batteries placed on the 
heights in front of us, and forming a semi-circle, in which we 
should be enclosed. At Weselovo, it is true, the heights com- 
manding the passage were on our side ; but adjoining to the oppo- 
site bank was a’ swamp, across which the road was very narrow ; 
and in such a situation it would hardly have been possible to draw 
out our columns into line, (deployée,) which it would be necessary 
to do, in order to contend with a considerable force.’—T'rans.of 
Relation Impartiale, p. 44. 

Had Chichagoff divided the force under his orders in a more 
judicious manner; he might have rendered the _passage of the 

rench a most hazardous enterprise without the aid of Wittgenstein, 
and the een of Buonaparte might have been completely 
realized. The French’ began to pass the river on the afternoon of the 
26th, and the march was contimued, without interruption from the 
Russians, during the whole of that night. Buonaparte had expect- 
ed here a most obstinate resistance, (as is stated by René Bour- 
geois,) mstead of which he found that his operations were not in- 
terrupted except by a feeble cannonade, which soon ceased entirely, 
and that the force under Tchaplitz, which was posted on the right 
bank, was totally insufficient to make any successful opposition, or 
to profit by the unfavourable nature of the ground for the a 
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of the French. The translator, in a note upon this part of the nar- 
rative, endeavours to explain, in the following manner, what appears 
to manifest a want of energy on the part of General Tchaplitz:— 
« It was, no doubt, difficult to reply with vigour to a battery which, 
placed on an eminence by the side of a river, with full play on the 
country below, commanded a range of six hundred yards, and was 
itself terminated by a forest. ‘The cannonade, however, was con- 
tinued on the part of General Tchaplitz to the utmost of his power, 
and the contest only ended with the day.’—Note on Trans. of Re- 
lation impartiale, p. 51. 

We are not disposed to impute to the officer here alluded to, 
any want of zeal in the employment of the small force entrusted 
to his command: but surely there are positions on. the right 
bank of the Beresina from which artillery might have been di- 
rected against the enemy with considerable effect. René Bour- 
geois makes mention of a height on the left of the French, and 
parallel to the village they occupied, which was a source of 
much uneasiness to their army, lest the Russians should there 
place batteries, which might materially have impeded the con- 
struction of their bridges; and Labaume particularly states, that 
‘as the retreating army, after effecting the passage, continued its 
march towards Zembin, on ascending the right bank of the Beresina, 
the distressing scene, which was then passing on the shore they had 
quitted, could be-distinctly witnessed.’ From this spot, therefore, 
it is clear the French might have been annoyed in their operations. 
—There is another point which we do not exactly comprehend 
from the accounts before us; we allude to the actual state of the 
river at the time when the French crossed it. Admiral Chichagoff, 
in his official report to the Emperor of the 20th November, states 
that ‘ the Beresina is so narrow and shallow, at the spot which 
the enemy had selected for his purpose, that his infantry passed 
= horses under the protection of the batteries, which had been 
placed to cover the passage.’ Now this is completely at variance 
with the general accounts which we have heard of the rapidity 
and depth of the stream in question, as well as with the statement 
in the pamphlet before us, where we are told, that ‘ in consequence 
of a sharp frost, which had commenced on the 24th, the marshes 
were sufficiently hard to bear artillery ;’ and Labaume says ex- 
pressly, in a part of his work which we have already quoted, that 
‘as the French army pursued its march to Zembin, the snow, which 
was falling, rendered every object indistinct, except the fatal river, 
which, half {rézen, forced its way through the ice which impeded 
its progress.’ 

t is vain to say that it was the business of Count Wittgenstein 
to defend the passage at Weselovo, and that he ought to have 
Fr reached 
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reached at an earlier period the right bank of the Beresina accord- 
ing to the orders he had received. That general, being well 
aware of the force which Chichagoff -had under his orders, and 
that sufficient time had been allowed him to prepare the groand for 
the enemy’s approach, was not called upon to make more rapid 
exertions; and in fact, as he atrived the evening of the 26th at 
Kostritza, he was quite near enough to make a diversion, had he 
heard any firmg on the right bank of the river. His advanced-guard 
did actually reach Studentzy on the afternoon of the 27th, and it was 
the approach of his army, indeed, which chiefly contributed to the 
destruction which the rear of the French army suffered on this cri- 
tical occasion; a scene of horror which is well described in the 
following extract :— 


‘ La plaine assez grande, qui se trouve devant Weselowo, offrait le 
soir un spectacle doné l’horreur est difficile & peindre. Elle était cou- 
verte, de voitures et de fourgons, la plupurt renversés les uns sur les 
autres et brisés; elle était jonchée de cadavres d’individus non mili- 
taires, parmi lesquels on ne voyait que trop de femmes et d’enfans, 
trainés & la suite de l'armée jusqu’a Moscou, ou fuyant cette ville pour 
suivre leurs compatriotes, et que la mort avait frappés de diflerentes 
manitres. Le sort de ces malheureux, au milieu de la mélé des deux 
armées, fut d’étre écrasés sous les roues des voitures ou sous les pieds 
des chevaux ; frappés par les boulets ou les balles des deux partis; 
noyés en voulant passer les ponts avec les troupes, ou dépouillés par les 
soldats ennemis et jetés nuds sur la neige, ot le froid termina bientét 
leurs souffrances. I] est impossible d’évaluer avee quelque précision la 
perte de cette journée, parceque la plus grande partie des morts n’ap- 
partenait pas au neuvitme corps; le rapport le moins exagéré des 
Russes la porte 4 dix mille hommes.’—p. 45. 


The conclusion of this dreadful scene may be given from La- 
baume :— 


‘ At length the Russians advanced in a mass, and drove in the Po- 
lish corps which had hitherto held them in check. At this sight those 
who had not already passed, mingled with the fugitives, and rushed prte- 
cipitately towards the bridge. ‘The artillery, the baggage-waggons, the 
cavalry, and the infantry all pressed on, endeavouring to push before 
one another. The strongest impeded the passage of the rest, or threw 
them into the river: all the sick in their way were unfeelingly trampled 
under foot; and hundreds were crushed to death by the wheels of the 
cannon. Multitudes, hoping to save themselves by swimming, were 
frozen in the middle of the river, or perished by placing themselves on 
pieces of ice, which sunk to the bottom. Thousands and thousands of 
vietims, driven to despair, threw themselves headlong into the Beresina, 
and perished in the waves.’—p. 358. 


The character of Count Wittgenstein stands deservedly on too 
high ground to require that praise which we may be ta = ta 
avish 
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lavish upon him. As an officer and a man he is universally beloved 
by his soldiers and his friends; and possessing great information, 
and a vast deal of military talent aud enterprise, he unites with 
them that modesty and diffidence which does not always accompany 
splendid acquirements. 

- No man is so unlikely as himself to have been guilty of that dis- 
obedience of orders of which he is accused im the pamphlet before 
us, as nO man is more celebrated for fulfilling with serupulous ex- 
actness, and at any risk, the commands of his superior officer. When 
ordered by the Emperor to attack Polotsk, a packet was also sent 
him, which he did not open until he had carried the place. He 
then found that he was promoted to the rank of general-in-c.sief. 
The system of tactics introduced by him into his corps dering the 
peace, proved him to be a most able officer; and the regiments 
which had formed his division, though newly embodied, distin- 
guished themselves every where. His army was latterly increased 
by the militia of the country, to which the author of the Relation 
Impartiale ‘is candid enough to give credit for fighting well 
“¢ pro aris et focis.” ’—But we must remind this French officer that 
these new levies did not stop, as they might, at the frontier of 
their country, but that many regiments of them advanced even to 
Paris. Their exertions were in truth extraordinary throughout the 
whole of the campaign, for many peasants, mounted on their own 
horses, served in the advanced posts as cavalry from the very first 
day they joined the army; and at Borodino, the whole of the se- 
cond rank arid one quarter of the third rank of infantry were filled 
with militia, the greater part of which were without muskets, until 
they seized the arms of the enemy. 

We have already stated that a rapid pursuit was not the object 
of “Kutusoff, nor indeed was such a measure practicable for an 
army im as his was, by artillery and baggage. The French 
in their flight abandoned all their encumbrances. Kutusoff wished 
to preserve his army in health and vigour for future operations ; and 
it was with this view that he decided upon moving to the left, (on 
Beresino,) as he states in his report from Lanniki, 23d Novem- 
ber, for hé hoped in that direction to secure provisions for his 
troops, which he could not expect to do on the direct route. ‘There 
are other obstacles also to be taken into the scale,—the Dnieper, 
when the Russians arrived on its banks, was in a state which ren- 
dered the passage extremely difficult. ‘The ice was floating down 
in large masses, (for these rapid rivers are nevér completely frozen 
over,) and owing to the slippery state of the roads, it was impossi- 
ble to bring up the pontoons with the army. The French too had 
destroyed every piece of timber which could serve to construct a 
bridge. In spite however of all these impediments, the ee 
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guard of Kutusoff under the command of Miloradovitch formed a 
Junction with Wittgenstein’s army at Ratoulitzi on the afternoon of 
the 27th. Miloradovitch had under his orders fifteen regiments of 
Cossacks, twelve of infantry, and some artillery ; and he was pre- 
ceded at eighteen hours distance by General Yermoloff with four- 
teen battalions of chosen light infantry, a brigade of cuirassiers, 
and an advance of Cossacks; whilst Platoff, with all the rest of his. 
tribe, was on a line with Yermoloff-on the left. ‘These arrange- 
ments do not shew any want of energy on the part of the com- 
mander-in-chief ; and had he not conceived, like most other people, 
that Chichagoff had a sufficient force under his command, to en- 
able him at least to arrest the French in their flight, until the main 
body could come up—there can be no doubt that he would have 
pressed forward with greater expedition. 

Weare glad to hear, from those who visited Russia in the course 
of last year, that Moscow is reviving from her state of desolation. 
"The merchants and shopkeepers have in general rebuilt their houses, 
and the town will benefit materially in point of appearance from 
the improved regularity of the streets. Many of the hotels of the 
nobility too are restored, but it will not be easy to replace the eum- 
brous magnificence with which they were furnished. . During the 
summer, the inhabitants, to the amount of 150,000, bivouacked in 
the open spaces in the town till dwellings could be prepared for 
them 


At Viasma and Smolensko the streets are still in ruins, and the 
same may be said in a less degree of Dorogobusch and Mojaisk— 
but the villages and wooden cabins are soon restored, and an un- 
inclosed country can receive but few marks capable of adding to 
its general appearance of solitude and discomfort. The posts are 
every where re-established, as may be supposed, and those public 
buildings which had suffered the most from the French, have been 
repaired, and restored to their ancient uses, None were more in- 
jured than the cathedrals of Smolensko and Yaroslavetz. The latter 
was appropriated by General Guilleminot as a stable for his horses, 
who directed that a board should be posted up against the edifice 
stating that it was occupied in that manner ; and this and similar 
indignities which the French offered to their religious feelings, 
appear to have exasperated the Russians beyond any other part of 
theiz conduct. But those who have no sense of religion themselves 
cannot be supposed to feel for it in others; and there is something 
peculiarly horrible in the impiety and profaneness which may be 
observed in the conduct of the whole of the French army, éven at 
a time when their sufferings might have brought along with them 
some moments of reflection. 

We regret to find that amongst the arrangements which have 
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been made for the recovery of the country, some regulations against 
foreigners have been established, (particularly at Moseo,) which 
are likely to operate in a contrary way. For though we can easily 
comprehend why the name of a Frenchman must be as much ab- 
horred in Russia, as we are told it is; foreign wealth, and the 
spirit of enterprise created by a free communication with the natives 
of other countries, would be the true means of healing the wounds 
which this town, as well as the country in general, has received. 

The Continental System,as it is called, (the subtle contrivance of 
Buonaparte,) gave a wound to the finances of Russia, which her 
subsequent sufferings and exertions have rendered still more afflict- 
ing. ‘The exchange between St. Petersburg and London is, at this 
moment, less favourable than when the French were in the heart 
of the empire. Instead, therefore, of throwing. new impediments 
in. the way of foreigners, it would seem to be the wiser course for 
Russia to lessen or remove the restrictions to which her commerce 
has. been so long subject. The great landed proprietors, who re- 
¢teive their rents in kind, are sensibly affected by the captious in- 
terruptions of the trade carried on with this country in particular ; 
and we cannot but lament that, on the establishment of peace with 
Russia, a treaty of commerce had not, at the same time, been 
agreed upon. ‘The judgment of Lord Catheart, in military affairs, 
is said to have ‘proved of essential service in more than one in- 
stance. We wish that.he had exercised a portion of it on the sub- 
ject of our commercial interests. These, however, he appears to 
have quite overlooked ; and, at all events, he has neglected to pro- 
yide for them. 





Arr. 1X. Guy Mannering, or tlhe Astrologer. By the Author 
of Waverley. Edinburgh. 3 vols. 12mo. 


O the observations with which we introduced our. Review of 
Waverley we have on this occasion little to add; ‘Guy Man- 
vering’ isa work not only of the same genus but of the same 
- species; for our, opmmion therefore on this particular class of novels 
we beg to refer to our former article. 
. But though Mannering and Waverley be of the same. species 
and by the same author, we are not surprised to find them of yery 
different merit.. Had they been Ame thexsecond could hardly 
have pleased us as mach as the first; but being absolutely inferior, 
it appears relatively much more so from the predilection which 
we entertain for its predecessor. 
. We trust our respect for the talents of the unknown author has 
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been so decidedly pronounced, that we may, with the frees 
dom, express our opinion of his new attempt; wallia pice. 
nering far below Waverle » we may still pronounce it to-be a work 
of considerable merit. 

Its inferiority to Waverley is, however, very decided, not only 
as to general effect, but in every individual topic of interest. The 
story 1s and is carried on with much more ma- 
chinery effort; the incidents are less natural ; the characters 
are less distinctly painted, and are less worth painting : in short 
the whole tone of the book is pitched in an inferior key. The 
scenes, dialogues, and actors are all of the lowlands; the language, 
thongh charaeteristic, is mean ; the state of society, though pecu- 
liar, is vulgar; and the eccentricities in style and manners want 
that elevated and picturesque spirit (if we may unite the words) which 
charmed us in the mountaineers of Waverley. The time too of 
the action is lowered as well as the scene ; the manners of Scot- 
land, previously to 1745, were much more interesting than those 
which so rapidly succeeded them; and to pursue a metaphor of 
which we ventured to make use in our former Review, the Dutch 
portraits of boors in Mannering, though ever so well painted, do 
not excite the same class of sensations with those which we derive 
from the Salvator banditti of Waverley. 

The story is as follows. A young Oxonian, of the name of Guy 
Mannering, travellmg m the south-west of Scotland, being be- 
nighted, is hospitably received at the house of Godfrey Bertram, 
Esq, laird of Eliangowan ; a are 71 of ancient family, but to 
whom no great portion of the of his ancestors had descended. 
At the moment that Mannering enters the house, the lady of El- 
langowan is actually im the pains of labour, and the Oxford scholar, 
who had learned some of the gibberish of astrology from his 
college tutor, takes it into his head to draw the horoscope of the 
new-born infant ; gg ya anes en. 
_{10th, and 2ist years. After performing this notable service, 

Co his Soak cama vides up under an junction that 

they not be opened till the ‘ wative’ had passed the first 
threatened period, Mr. M ing mounts his horse and absents 
himself from the story for nearl and twenty years. 

Ellangowan was close to the sea, and afforded a point of 
union to @ gang of smugglers and a tribe of gipsys, who are the 
main agents of the plot. One of the latter, Meg Merrilies, 
a kind of ballad-singing sorceress, is the pivot of the whole story; 
but we must confess that the author seems to have swelled her 
character into a very unnatural importance. 

Mr. Bertram, after a long and | comivance at the smug- 
glers and gipsys, becomes a and of course af auxiliary 
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to the excise, and a persecutor of the Egyptian race, whom he ba- 
hishes from their ancient seats on his estate. On the day that the 
gipsys migrate, the laird is met by the retreating troop and is ad- 
dressed with a prophetic imprecation and denunciation from Meg, 
which, like Mannering’s astrological predictions, are all in due time 
most strangely accomplished. 

As a specimen of our author's style, we shall quote his account 
of this transaction, and we are induced to select this passage be- 
cause it is one of the few which affords an intelligible extract, and 
because it is certainly one of the most striking and interesting inci- 
dents in the whole work. 


* At length the term-day, the fatal Martinmas, arrived, and violent 
measures of ejection were resorted to. A strong posse of peace-officers, 
sufficient to render all resistance vain, charged the inhabitants to depart 
by noon; and, as they did not obey, the officers, in terms of their war- 
rant, proceeded to unroof the cottages, and pull down the wretched 
doors and windows,—a summary and effectual mode of ejection still 
practised in some remote parts of Scotland, when a tenant proves re- 
fractory. The gypsies, for a time, beheld the work of destruction in 
sullen silence and inactivity ; then set about saddling and loading their 
asses, and making preparations for their departure. ‘These were soon 
accomplished, where all had the habits of wandering Tartars, and they 
set forth on their journey to seek new settlements, where their patron 
should neither be of the quorum, nor custos rotulorum.’—p. 117. 

‘It was ina hollow way, near the top of a steep ascent upon the verge 
of the Ellangowan estate, that Mr. Bertram met the gypsy procession. 
Four or five men formed the advanced guard, Py te in long loose 
great coats, that hid their tall slender figures, as the large slouched hats, 
drawn over their brows, concealed their wild features, dark vyes, and 
swarthy faces. Two of them carried long fowling-pieces, one wore a 
broad sword without @ sheath, and all had the Highland dirk, though 
they did not wear that weapon openly or ostentutiously, Behind them 
followed the train of laden asses, and small carts, or twmblers, as they 
were called in that country, on which were laid the decrepid and the 
helpless, the aged. and the infant part of the exiled community. The 
women in their red cloaks and straw hats, the elder children with bare 
heads and bare feet, and almost naked bodies, had the immediate care 
‘ of the little caravan. The road was narrow, tunning between two 
bruken banks of sand, and Mr. Bertram’s servant rode forward, smack: 
ing his Whip with an air of authority, and motioning to their drivers to 
allow free passage to their betters. His signal was unattended to. Me 
then called to the men who lounged idly on before, “ Stand to your 
beasts’ heads, and make room for the Laird to pass.” 

‘He. shall have his shave of the road,” answered a male gypsy 
from under his slouched and large brimmed hat, and without raising bis 
face, “ and he shall have no more; the highway is as free to our cud- 
dies as to his gelding.” 

* The 
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‘ The tone of the man being sulky, and even menacing, Mr. Bertram 
thought it best to put his dignity in his pocket, and by the proces, 
sion quietly, upon such space as they chose to leave fer his accommoda- 
tion, which was narrow enough. To cover with an appearance of in- 
difference his feeling of the want of respect with which he was treated, 
he addressed one of the men, as he passed him, without any show of 
greeting, salute, or recognition,—“ Giles Baillie,” he said, “ have you 

eard that your son Gabriel is well?” (The question respected the 
young man who had been pressed.) 

*« If T had heard otherwise,” said the old man, looking up with a 
stern and menacing countenance, “ you should have heard of it too.” 
And he plodded on his way, tarrying no farther question. When the 
Laird had pressed onward with difficulty among a crowd of familiar 
faces, in which he now only read hatred and contempt, but which had 
on all former occasions marked his approach-with the reverence due to 
that of a superior being, and had got clear of the throng, he could not 
help turning his horse, and looking back to mark the progress of their 
march. The group would have been am excellent subject for the pencil 
of Cartotte. ‘The van had already reached a small and stunted thicket; 
which was at the bottom of the hill, aud which gradually hid the line of 
march until the last stragglers disappeared.— His sensations were bitter 
enough.’ —pp. 118—121. 

‘ As he was about to turn his horse’s head to pursue his journey, 
Meg Merrilies, who had lagged behind the troop, unexpectedly pre- 
sented herself. 

* She was standing upon one of those high banks, which, as we before 
noticed, overhung the road ; so that she was placed considerably higher 
than Ellangowan, evén thotigh he was on horseback; and her tall 
figure, relieved against. the clear blue sky, seemed almost of super- 
natural height. We have noticed, that there wasin her general attire, or 
rather in her mode of adjusting it, somewhat of a foreign costume, artfully 
adopted perhaps for the purpose of adding to the effect of her spells 
and predictions, or perhaps from some -traditional notions respecting 
the dress of her ancestors. On this occasion, she had a large piece of 
red cotton cloth rolled about her head in the form of a turban, from 
beneath which her dark eyes flashed with uncommon lustre. Her long 
and tangled black hair fell in elf locks from the folds of this singular 
head gear. Her attitude was that of a sybil in frenzy, and she stretched 
out, in her right hand, a sapling bough which seemed just pulled. 

* « I'll be d———4d,” said the groom, “ if she has not been cutting 
the young ashes in the Dukit Park.”"—The Laird made no answer, but 
continued to look at the figure which was thus perched above his path. 

* “ Ride your ways,” said the gypsy, “ ride your ways, Laird of El- 
langowan—ride your ways, Godfrey Bertram!—This day have ye 
quenched seven smoking hearths—see if ‘the fire in your ain parlour 
burn the blyther for that.—Ye -have riven the thack off seven cottar 
houses—look if your ain roof-tree stand. the faster—Ye may stable 
your stirks in the shealings at Derncleugh—see that the hare does not 
couch on the hearthstane at Ellangowan.—Ride: your ways, Godfrey 
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Bertram—what do ye glowr after our folk for?—There’s thirty hearts 
there, that wad hae wanted bread ere ye had wanted sunkets, and spent 
their life-blood ere ye had scratched your finger—yes—there’s thirty 
footer, from the auld wife of aw hundred to the babe that was born 
ast week, that ye have turned out o’ their bits o’ bields, to sleep with 
the tod and the black-cock in the muirs!—Ride your ways, Ellango- 
wan.—Our bairns are hinging at our weary backs—look that your braw 
cradle at hame be the fairer spread up—not that I am wishing ill to 
little Harry, or to the babe that’s yet to be born—God forbid—and 
make them kind to the poor, and better folk than their father.—And 
now, ride e’en your ways, for these are the last words ye’ll ever hear 
Meg Merrilies speak, and this is the last reise that I’ll ever cut in the 
bonny ‘woods of Ellangowan.” : 

* So saying, she broke the sapling she held in her hand, and flung it 
into the road: _ Margaret of Anjou, bestowing on her triumphant foes 
her keen-edged malediction, could not have turned from them with a 
gesture more proudly contemptuous. The Laird was clearing his voice 
to speak, and thrusting his hand in his pocket to find half-a-crown ; the 
gypsy waited neither for his reply nor his donation, but strode down 

@ hill'to overtake the caravan.'—pp. 122—146. 


On the very day in. which young Henry completed five years, 
being the first period of fatality, he and his tutor are met by a 
guager who is in pursuit of a desperate set of smugglers—the 
guager, notwithstanding his urgent and dangerous business, and the 
shot of the action which is already commenced, takes the child 
from his preceptor and hurries on to accomplish their double fate, 
(for it has been prophesied also of the guager that he should die 
a violent death.) The poor guager is murdered by the smugglers, 
and the child is carried away to Holland, not without the con- 
nivance of a roguish attorney who, in process of time, becomes, 
as is usual in, such cases, the proprietor of the family estate of 
the Bertrams. 

The Joss of her son kills, Mrs. Bertram at the moment she gives 
birth to-a daughter; aud after seventeen years of Obscurity and di- 
lapidation, the health and fortune of Mr. Bertram are totally ruined, 
his estate is purchased by the roguish attorney, and his. daughter be- 
comes dependant on the bounty of Manneying who, after a long 
service in the East Indies, returns, and with, we think, a more than 
usual curiosity and gratitude hastens to visit the mansion of Ellan- 
gowan in return for one night’s hospitality—he arrives at the critical 
moment of Mr, Bertram’s death, and the sale of the household fur- 
niture. It will be observed that both Colonel Mannering’s visits at 
Ellapgowan are unuaturally well timed. 

It now becomes necessary to fill up the chasm of the colopel’s 
Indian absence ; and. we are accordimgly told that having married 
a wife, with, whom he was Sueerealy in love, aud by whom 
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he has a daughter, he takes umbrage at the attentions of a young 
ensign of his regiment, which, though meant for the latter, appear 
to the haughty and jealous Mamnnering designed for his wife—he 
soon finds occasion to fight Ensign Brown on some other pretence, 
and in the duel, mortally, as the colonel supposes, wounds him. 
Mrs. Mannering soon after dies, and the colonel returns to 

with a troublesome sentimental obstinate daughter, and the agony 
of thinking that his violence has caused the death of poor Brown, 
and consequently that of his wife. é 

_Manuening had before cast the natiwity of his wife and had found 
that she was to die in her 39th year, which happened to coincide 
with the 2ist year of young Bertram of Ellangowan ; our readers 
of course already discover that Mr. Brown is no other than this 
very Bertram, and that the astrologer’s predictions of the danger 
of the gentleman and the death of the lady are both accurately 
accomplished. 

Brown, however, recovers, and by following Miss Julia to her 
different residences, gives much uneasiness to her father, who, 
however, knows only of an anonymous suitor, and does not 
suspect that his old antagonist Brown is the cause of his new 
anxiety. At once to remove his daughter from this dangerous 
pursuer, and to afford an asylum to his adopted child Miss Bertram, 
the colonel wishes to purchase Ellangowan ; -but by one of those 
unlucky mistakes which, to use one of Mannering’s own observa- 
tions, ‘ never happen but in novels,’ he is anticipated in. this scheme 
by the attorney who becomes possessed of that ancient seat. The 
Colonel, however, soon obtains a house in the same neighbourhood, 
a ehoice of residence, we must be permitted to say, which does 
but little credit to his taste, and which appears utterly inconsistent 
with all his former habits and prejudices ; in fact, it is but one 
more of those violent exertions of the author’s despotic power by- 
which, for the little purposes of his plot, he sets all probability 
at defiance, and does not scruple to overturn even the laws of na- 
ture when they stand in the way of the progress of his story. 

To her northern retreat Mr. Brown follows Miss Mannering, 
(who witnesses her father’s remorse for the su death of the 
ensign, with admirable indifference) and after divers ‘ hair-breadth 
scapes’ from the arts of the roguish attorney and the violence of 
his old acquaintances the smugglers, he is, chiefly by the assistance 
of the gipsy Meg Merrilies, discovered to be the true Bertram 
of Ellangowan, and is restored to the estates of his ancestors, 
while Meg, the attorney and the smugglers all die by one ano- 
ther’s hands. Young Bertram, of course, marries Miss Manner- 
img, and his sister has also a lover to whom she is in due time 

, When the restoyation of her family makes her a nue 
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match for the young laird of Hazelwood, and the novel conclades, 
like the ordinary ran of novels, with the reward of all the good, 
and the punishment of all the bad characters of the drama. 

We suppose that our readers will see in this sketch of the story 
visible marks of inferiority to Waverley, and we are sorry to’ be 
obliged to add that we think the details and filling up are, im a still 
greater degree, below that standard. 

The first and most striking objection is the supernatural agency 
(for so it may be called) of Mr. Guy Mannering of Oxford, and 
Mrs. Meg Merrilies of Derncleugh. An Oxford scholar might, 
perhaps, in a family in which he was intimate, have amused him- 
self; as a ‘ plaisanterie de société,’ in playing the part of an astro- 
loger ; but that he should have fallen into this absurdity on suclt 
an occasion as that of his spending one night in the house of an 
utter stranger, is absolutely incredible. But if this be imcredible, 
what expression can we find to characterize the fulfilment of his 
prophecy? an event which, considermg that the fates had fair notice 
that it was to come to pass, they contrive to bring about by very 
clumsy expedients! It is within the doctrine of chances that 
one such a prediction should be, by-accident, fulfilled; but we 
believe. that muimbers are scarcely competent to express the 
chances against the accomplishment of the second prediction ; and 
when that prediction is combined with another, pronounced at a 
different time, with regard to a different person, of a different sex, 
age, and nation, we believe we may safely assert, that all the com- 
bmations of Hoyle and De Moivre would be insufficient to calcu- 
late the degree of improbability, and that the statements in which 
the plot of this novel ts founded are absolutely impossible. But we 
have not yet stated the full extent of this monstrous absurdity; for 
the gipsy-woman, in ignoratice of Mannering and his astrology, 
prophesies on sundry occasions to the same effect, ad her pre- 
dictions are all accomplished in conjunction with his. 

We think we are therefore authorized to say, either that our author 
gravely believes what no other man alive believes, or that he has, 
of. malice prepense, committed so great an offence against good 
taste, as to ‘build his story on what he must know to be a con- 
temptible absurdity. ; 

next objection we have to make is, that the incidents of 

the story, though thus unnaturally brought about, and though in 
. themselves sufficiently improbable, are nevertheless trite and hack- 
nied. The cave in the ruined tower—the death of the wounded 
bandit—the preservation of the traveller by the female accomplice 
—the den of the smugglers on the sea shore—the stealing away of 
the young heir—his gentlemanly manners, air and education, under 
all his disadvantages—his subsequent identification by means ws a 
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little bag-which he carries about his neck, and which is produced 
when all ‘the. dramatis persona are assembled together to discover 
one another,—must be as familiar to every novel reader as they are 
rare to the observer of society and nature. 

‘Our third objection is, that the greater part of the characters, 
their manners and dialect, are at once barbarous and vulgar, ex- 
travagant and mean. 

In Miss Edgeworth’s works, the peculiarities of low manners are 
made auxiliary to the development of national character; in the 
Cottagers of Glenburnie the minute description of scenes of vulgar 
life contribute to the moral lesson inculcated by that work. In 
Waverley, the picturesque scenes and the original manners of 
the country, the romantic spirit and the generous devotion of the 
characters are heightened and stamped, as it were, with the impress 
of reality by the use of the appropriate dialect. But the events and 
objects of Mannering not only do not require, but do not excuse 
the pages of barbarous slang with which the author wearies our 
ears and puzzles our understandings; and we assure him that we 
think his work, though it should thereby become more intelligible, 
would be on the whole improved, by being translated into English ; 
and so far is the story from being so peculiarly Scottish as to re- 
= the use ef the Scotch jargon, that the whole apparatus of 

e fable might be transferred to Yorkshire or Cumberland, with- 

out doing the slightest violence to the narrative. 
. To this, however, there is one exception :—an eminent Scottish 
lawyer is mtroduced, who certainly could not, by any ordinary pro- 
cess, be changed into any thing at all resembling an English, or, 
indeed, any other lawyer that we-have ever seen or heard of, un- 
less it be ‘the little French lawyer’. of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
comedy. 

We sball not pretend to know the character of the Scottish bar 
better than the ingenious author, but we are, with great humility, 
inclined to believe, and indeed to hope, that such a dull humorist 
as Mr. Paulus Pleydell cannot have had a prototype at the Scottish 
bar within the last half century; and that Hume, Robertson, Adam 
Smith, &c. who are described as friends of this barrister, had better 
taste than to admit the intimacy of a cock-brained pedant, a la- 
borious jest-maker, and a superannuated pretender to gaiety and 
gallantry : we know, that when these Scottish luminaries descended 
into our southern sphere, they chose companions of a character the 
most dissimilar from thatof Mr. Pleydell.. 

We have thus stated, strongly and candidly, our complaints against 
this hasty and undigested work; but we must not omit to ‘add, that 
notwithstanding all these defects, the natural energy of the au- 
thor’s mind, his sly observation of the details of society, his dis- 
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crimination of character, and the unaffected sprightliness and spon- 
taneous vigour of his pen, all of which shone so brightly in Waverley, 
are still, though in a diminished degree, to be found in Mannering ; 
and though we cannot, on the whole, speak of his novel with ap- 
probation, we will not affect to deny, that we read it with interest, 
and that it repaid us with amusement. 





Art. X. Letters and Miscellaneous -o by Barre Charles 
Roberts, Student of Christ Church, Oxford: with a Memoir 
of his Life. London. 4to. 1814. 


A BOOK printed for a private circle can scarcely be deemed 
a subject for public criticism. But we are persuaded that 
we shall render an acceptable service to our readers if we lay before 
them an account of the diligent talents, early acquirements, and 
domestic happiness of which this volume coutains the memorial and 
the proofs. . 
What Shakspeare says of the course of true love, may be ap- 
plied to the course of genius,—how seldom it runs smooth,—how 
seldom it finds a free channel! and what obstacles are to be over- 
come before it can make one, even if it have strength and fortune 
finally to force its way! ‘To say nothing of the ‘ mute inglorious 
Miltons,’ who lie in many a churchyard;—the mighty spirits 
which have never found opportunity to unfold themselves ;—it is 
but too true that the greatest efforts of learning and industry and 
intellect have been produced by men who were struggling with dif- 
ficulties of every kind. A morning of ardour and of hope; a day 
of clouds and storms; an evening of gloom closed in by premature 
darkness :—such is the melancholy sum of what the biography of 
men of letters almost uniformly presents. In the present instance, 
however, there were no early difficulties to contend with: Barré 
Roberts might, like Gibbon, have been thankful for all the acci- 
dents of birth and fortune ; but the latter part of Shakspeare’s words 
applies too literally to the fair promise of this favoured mind—for 





_— death did lay siege to it; 
Making it momentary as a sound, 

- Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 
Brief as the lightning in the collied nigkt, 
That in a spleen unfolds both earth and heaven, 
And ere a man hath power to say— Behold ! 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up ; 
So quick bright things come to confusion. 
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A biographical account, written at some length and with much 
feeling, 1s prefixed to the memoirs of this extraordimary youth. 


‘ These memoirs,’ says the writer, ‘ record a happy, though, alas! a 
very short life ; a life passed in the enjoyment of affluence, leisure and 
study. They record a youth in whom the hopes and wishes of parents 
and friends were centered, and. who justified these in the cultivation of 
his natural talents, and the exercise of the domestic affections, creating 
and maintaining the happiness of that circle of which he was the delight 
and ornament. To some who were connected with him by friend- 
ship, they will recal many circumstances to perpetuate him in their 
recollection, and keep alive that tender regret for his loss, which, when 
it is preserved in kindred hearts, is the worthiest and most valuable 
monument that can be raised to virtue. Nor is it presuming too much 
to say, that these pages may contain enough to draw from such as value 
the display of early talents, the wish that a longer period had been 
granted to one whose matured taste might have perfected the produce 
of his youthful industry, and whose diligence might have added to the 
stores of a mind formed by nature to accumulate and decorate them,’ 


The events of so short a life are soon summed up. Barré Charles 
Roberts was born 18th March, 1789, in St. Stephen’s-court, 
Westminster, in a house which his father inhabited as Deputy Clerk 
of the Pells. After being successively at the schools of Dr. Horne 
at Chiswick, and the Rev. William Goodenough at Ealing, where 
his father then resided, he was entered at Christ Church in 1805, 
obtained a studentship there by. the presentation of Dr. Hay at the 
request of Lord Sidmouth, graduated in 1808, and after a linger- 
ing decline, which began to show itself in the autumn of 1807, ter- 
minated his short career on the first of January, 1810. 


* During the whole progress of his ailment, his mind remained un- 
altered in its inclination and desires. The thirst for knowledge con- 
tinued, but the exhausted state of his corporeal system opposed physical 
obstacles to its gratification : he bore up with cheerfulness and courage 
against evidences of that which certainly he himself could not be igno- 
rant of, and lamented only the languor of nervous debility which ren- 
dered him unable to pursue his favourite and wonted occupations. To 
those about him he always spoke in a tone of hope and confidence in 
his recovery ; no word of complaint, no appeal to pity ever escaped 
him. Of all the house, he for whose sake every one was suffering ap- 
peared to suffer the least. 

‘This exercise of patience and effort to support the spirits of his 
parents was continued unremittingly to the first of January, 1810, and 
ceased only with existence. 

‘The last and unequivocal symptom took place only twenty-four 
hours previously. Painful as the recollection and detail of these cir- 
cumstances must be to the writer of this Memoir, to whom Barré was 
endeared by many ties of affinity and esteem, be does not shrink - 
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the task while ong duty remains to be performed to his friend and rela- 
tion. The pk of affection triumphed in a moment when life and 
death were struggling. The world was passing away, the fair hopes 
and blossom of youth were withering, energy was benumbed, every in- 
terest was fading fast from the scene—one only remained to animate 
and light it to the last moment. The sentiment of filial love survived 
all others. He had desired, with admirable fortitude, to be acquainted 
with his real state, and when Mr. Douglas, who attended him pro- 
fessionally, and had passed the night in bis chamber, communicated to 
him the truth, he received it without alarm or surprise. “ Then take 
care of my Mother. Do not leave her,” he cried, with a prescience of 
what her sufferings would be. His father was summoned to his cham- 
ber ; and such was the tranquillity and cheertuiness of Barré’s counte- 
nance and manner, that hope even in those moments could not be stifled. 
Death could have no terrors for himself. His spirit was about to be 
rendered up pure and unspotted as he had received it; and if any thing 
marked his transition to a better state, it was a smile and a look of in 
tenser love, that fixed his eyes on the objects which had ever been the 
first and dearest to them.’—p. xiii. 


We could not forbear inserting a passage, painful as it is, which 
reflects so much honour upon the subject and the writer. 

The letters chiefly consist of Barré’s correspondence with his 
parents during his residence at the University. They exhibit the 
rare union of a playful disposition with a predilection for antiqua- 
rian researches, and would, if only on this account, be well wor- 
thy of being thus preserved. But in another respect they are 
highly interesting: a few of his father’s letters are inserted 
where they were required to make his own more clearly under- 
stood; and it is not possible to conceive a more beautiful idea of 
the intercourse between parent and child than is here exhibited ;— 
the father always attentive to the real welfare of his son, always 
entering into his pursuits, encouraging aud assisting them, always 
affectionate and always prudent ; giving the wisest counsel in the 
most endearing manner, aud finding his reward in the perfect con- 
fidence, the perfect friendship aud the perfect duty of his child. 

The correspondence begins with the young students first arrival 
at Oxford. Aware of what had been, at no very remote period, 
the contagious vice of the universities, his father writes to caution 
him against the abuse of wine, expressing ‘ the fears of affection, 
which,’ he says, ‘ I doubt not are groundless, as far as your own 
inclination may govern; but I am not to learn how often the fre- 

ent occurrence of bad example prevails over the best intentions.’ 
Barra, who knew not so well what the manners of the place had 
been, and who had no propensity that required a curb, replies, ‘I 
shall endorse your letter of yesterday, “ advising me to leave off my 
old habit of dranheimess,” *and concludes by saying, ‘ I have been 
KK4 ' to 
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to a wine party, and am dead drunk as you advised.’ His feelings 
respecting the university may best be related in his own words. 


‘ You fear my residence here is uncomfortable, and it is therefore 
incumbent upon me to hasten to remove any idea that I am compelled 
to remain here in opposition to my own inclinations. 

‘ If in a moment of solitude, or perhaps of vexation, I am led to con- 
trast a transient adversity with the undisturbed repose which I have 
enjoyed, and which I only exist in hoping to enjoy again, it is not in 
such a time that my more solid and real feelings can be judged of. I 
perfectly agree with all your notions respecting the advantages of the 
University with regard to reputation and fortune ; but you are a most 
convincing and decisive proof, that every advantage expected here may 
be obtained otherwise.’—p. 47. 

‘ While I was attempting to shew you how little the University should 
be regretted, I perhaps failed to assure you, that I am happy to be a 
member of it. 

‘ Solitude is little painful to me ; there are very few that I wish to 
interrupt it, and those are my own family, and very old friends, It 
amuses me, indeed, to walk perhaps for an hour or two in discourse with 
the few I live with here, but ‘return to my rooms with the prospect 
of passing the latter half of the day alone, in the best spirits, and with 
the most perfect content. There are, perhaps, moments, when tired 
with thought, or reading, I should wish to hear a footstep; then I am 
dull: and in what situation of life can I ever be, -wherein I shall not 
pass many melancholy moments ?’—p. 49. 


The‘latter part of his residence was clouded by ill health, and 
by a feverish fear of failing in the examination for his degree ; this 
in all probability accelerated the progress of that fatal malady which 
had already begun its work. In his case, perhaps, born as he was 
with a delicate frame, his life could not, under any circumstances, 
have been much prolonged ; but stronger constitutions have sunk 
under this wearing and wasting excitement. The reform in the 
examinations was indispensable ; but it is to be wished that some 
means could be devised which might prevent this most serious evil. 
He speaks of the approaching trial with great judgment. 


‘ No other kind of examinations can be at all compared with them ; 
there are no other means in which a man’s intellectual character is 
brought to a trial: what approaches nearest to an examination in this 
respect, is a man speaking in parliament: that is a test of ability, but 
not near so accurate a one as an academicalhexamination. In the lat- 
ter, you propose yourself as being able to’ give tne sense of certain 
authors, and to answer questions in certain sciences. It is a known 
fact, that nine-tenths of mankind can do both ; if, therefore, you fail, 
it is owing to defect either of penetration or of application : if the for- 
mer is allowed, you are declared to be so stupid and dull a man, that 
you cannot do what every one else can do; if the Jatter, you are justly 
asked, what have you been doing in all the years which have been de- 
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voted to your education? If you reply, hunting and playing at billiards, 
ou plead vacuity of mind; if you answer, I have been reading useful 
ks, of another sort, it is as if Buckland, when employed by you to 
make new book-shelves, should employ himself in forming a mahogany 
table; in short, Cicero would put it thus: 
Ist, Stupidity arising § 1st, Want of penetration. 
Men are plucked from. . - (2d, Want of memory. 
from Ist, Doing nothing at all. 
2d, Idleness . } 2d, Doing something useless. 
However, I do not apply all these pretty qualities to myself; I only 
mean, that if there is a doubt of success, it isa very awful one. La 
Rochefoucauld observes, “ Every one says he has a bad memory, and 
no one says he has weak or bad judgment.” Memory is considered as 
a contingency, but no one can bear the imputation of wanting common 
sense or abilities. Mr. G. is very well satisfied with my knowledge of 
all the leading facts in logic, ethics, and theology; in them I place all 
my strength : as to construing, I deeply feel the want of the discipline 
of a public school.’—pp. 66, 67. 


He stood for no honours, but acquitted himself as well as he 
wished and better than he expected, though not better than his 
tutor had anticipated. He did not, however, undervalue university 
honours for others ; for when one of his friends would have declined 
standing for what Barré thought was within his reach, he remon- 
strated with the utmost earnestness against the determination. 


* I am fully convinced that if you choose to qualify yourself for it, 
you may ensure a niche in the first class ; and I am well convinced both 
from my own feelings, and from what little knowledge I have of our na- 
ture, that any early distinction, especially any literary honour, is the 
very highest advantage to all sorts and ranks of people. To be declared 
by the University one of her most distinguished members, is a character 
which it would be very difficult to get rid of. A thousand subsequent 
acts of folly will not be enough to eradicate it from the memory of con- 
temporaries. It will be a passport, an introduction, and a protection 
to you for life; and I think if you heedlessly decline attempting to 
obtain it, you will regret your imprudence deeply, and frequently, in 
every situation in which you may hereafter be placed. For God's sake 
consider this matter thoroughly; you cannot be unconscious that your 
abilities are more than ordinary—your friends think them uncommon. 
You must have observed that men very inferior to yourself in iutellect, 
succeed, because they have more confidence, more ambition, and per- 
haps more industry. Yet these men will stand in the estimation of 
every one, superior to you, merely because they have practised certain 
arts, and taken those pains which you have carelessly neglected. I wish 
to God I could express energetically and persuasively what I feel upon 
this subject. You cannot judge how anxious I am that you should 
come forward and assert your merit, and that you should not be pre- 
vented from obtaining an honour to which you are entitled, by not 
being qualified for it in other inferior respects ; I say inferior, because I 
hold 
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hold that reading the Ethics and Aristophanes in your situation, is like 
2 man of forty thousand a year in the funds buying three hundred a 
year in land, in order to be qualified for a seat in parliament.’—pp. 
111, 112. 


A few detached passages, taken as they occur, may shew his 
mind in its lighter moods—it will be seen that it retained its spos- 
tiveness almost to the last. 


* An odd thing happened to-day-about half-past four, ‘Tom suddenly 
went mad, he began striking as fast as he could about twenty times ; 
every bony went out, doubting whether there was an earthquake, or 
whether the Dean was dead, or the college on fire; however, nothing 
was the matter but that Tom was taken ill in his bowels; in other 
words, something had happened to the works, but it is not of any serious 
consequence, for he has struck six as well as ever, and bids fair to toll 
10] to-night, as well as he did before this attack.’—p. 18. 

‘ I have just had a tailor with me to mend clothes, who shewed me 
the pattern of a striped waistcoat, which be said was the “ sweetest 
thing he ever saw.”—I suppose the Africans express their sense of ap- 
probation by calling things salt, as we call them sweet. Think of salt 
music, or a salt temper.’ : 

* I have been to Oxford m consequence of a fire at Christ Church, 
which, was within sight of my rooms ; and of course it was necessary to 
break all my furniture, spoil my books, and steal my wine, in order to 
prevent my being a sufferer from the flames. Unfortunately the co 
flagration extended only to singeing my ceilings a little; I sincerely 
wish the rooms had been destroyed, in which case the Chapter would 
have built me much better ones. My private papers were not touched ; 
‘but can you tell me why it is that, though I knew there was nothing 
important or discreditable in those papers, I was more anxious about 
them than any thing else? My little books were all carried down stairs 
very carefully, but the folios, as being calculated to bear a fall well, were 
thrown out of the window. The fire originated from a beam which 
crossed the chimney, which is natural enough, as the building was not 
erected before the reign of Henry the VIII. and of course there has 
not been a sufficient trial before, whether all was safe or not.’-—p. 116. 


The exertion and the exposure to the air which he underwent on 
this occasion at a season peculiarly unfavourable to an invalid, were 
injurious to his declining health. The state of his constitution 
about this time is indicated in a letter to his cousin Mr. Grosvenor 
Bedford, which, though written with his wonted pleasantry, tells a 
melancholy tale. 


‘ Lam very much obliged to you for the trouble you have taken in 
seeking and trying a horse for me, nor am I less sorry at the delay of 
the post, and all the other causes which prevented me from thanking 
you yesterday. 

‘ I can judge pretty well"from your description of Mr, Hall’s horse, 
that it would speedily acquire a sovereign and unlimited authority over 

me. 
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me. If any body cannot ride him, I am the man; and the price of him 
is a suflicient proof that he is too good, for no man would have the 
impudence to ask ten pounds for the horse that I want, and which is 
the only horse that I can use at present. 

* My horse should be large,. blind, deaf, and asthmatic: he should 
be extremely slow in all his paces, very sure-footed and lazy, by no 
means apt to start, shy, or canter. If very much out of condition, he 
would be preferred; and he should be warranted twenty years old. 

* This being my idea of a perfect horse, 1 would advise you to bind 
it up with Lord Bolingbroke’s idea of a patriot king, and Lord Bacon’s 
idea of a palace. 

‘In short, my dear Uncle, nobody but myself can describe, and 
nobody to whom I have not described, can conceive the sort of animal 
that I want. In regard to fear of injury, I would undertake to break 
in Bucephalus. It is not fear of breaking limbs, &c., but stark 
folly, of which I am ashamed, that hinders me from riding. If my 
horse sneezes suddenly, I am agitated ; and if he starts, J tremble so 
much that 1 am obliged to leave him to his own inclinations. The 
horse William lent me soon discovered my infirmities; when we had 
gone half a mile, he used to pretend to hear a gun, or see some straw, 
&c. and jump round ; I immediately acquiesced and we went to his 
stable directly. A horse I tried lately, jumped round on meeting a 
carriage; 1 was obliged to say “ you are very right, we will go home 
as soon as possible.” On these occasions I tremble so much that I can 
bardly keep my balance. What is the reason of this I cannot tell; I 
am loth to say I am nervous, because I might as well say I am 
Windsor Castle, or I am the Convention at Cintra. Dr. Baillie Would 
understand me as well, and give the same medicines. 

* Sanders, the horse dealer, describes in the Morning Post every day, 
the exact horse I want; but on going to him, he has either just sold 
him, or produces a fiery tiger that I would as soon eat as mount’— 
pp: 106, 107. : 

* Do you not think the following a very good recipe for a strength- 
ening plaster? 

RK. Olei Querctis 
Sanguinis Elephantum 
Extracti Pyramidum 
Aquz Vite q. s. ut fiat emplast.’—p. 122. 


A passage from one of the letters of Mr. Roberts, the father, 
shall conclude our extracts from this interesting volume : it contains 
a very curious anecdote in the history of one of our first literary men. 


* You ask about the anecdote which Sir Edward Walpole told me he 
was privy to respecting his father and Swift. Lord Peterborough, the 
common friend of both these personages, persuaded Sir Robert to take 
Swift into favour, and to promote him in England, urging that Swift had 
seen the folly of bis adherence to Tory’principles, was become a Whig, 
and a friend to the reigning family, and to Sir Robert’s administration ; 
that he found himself buried alive in Ireland, and wished to pass his 
remaining 
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remaining life with English preferment, on English ground. Aiter fre- 
quent importunities Sir Robert consented to see Swift; be came from 
Ireland, and was brought by Lord Peterborough to dine at Chelsea ; his 
manner was very captivating, full of respect to Sir Robert, and com- 
pletely imposing on Lord Peterborough. After dinner, Sir Robert re- 
tired to his closet, and sent for Lord Peterborough, who entered full of 
joy at Swift’s demeanour: this was soon done away; Sir Robert said, 
“ You see, my lord, how highly I stand in the Dean’s favour, you have 
witnessed the heap of compliments he has uttered?” “ Yes,” replied 
Lord Peterborough, “ and I am confident he means as he speaks.” Sir 
Robert proceeded; “ In my situation, assailed as I am by secret ene- 
mies, I hold it my duty, and for the king’s benefit, to watch correspon- 
dence. This letter 1 caused to be stopped at the post office, read it.” 
It was a letter from Swift, I think, to Arbuthnot, saying, that Sir Robert 
had consented to receive him, that be knew no flattery was too 
gross for Sir Robert, that he should receive plenty, and added, that he 
should soon have the rascal in his clutches. Lord Peterborough was in 
astonishment. Sir Robert never saw Swift again. He speedily re- 
turned to Ireland, became a more complete misanthrope, and died 
friendless. I mentioned this anecdote to old Sheridan, who was out- 
rageous at hearing it. I mentioned Sheridan’s disbelief to Sir Edward, 
who was almost equally outrageous, and applied, in my hearing, to his 
brother Horace to confirm it, but Horace, for reasons best known to 
himself, had a convenient want of recollection. I have no doubt of 
the fact, though Sheridan denies it, and alludes to me in his life of 
Swift in the edition which he published, page 244.’—pp. 20, 21. 
Among the miscellaneous papers are Notes on Oseney and 
Boxley Abbies, to which the collections that the young antiquary 
had made upon these subjects are properly appended. ‘in such re- 
searches he was indefatigable ; but he was not one of that tribe who, 
to use his own words, consume the greater ‘part of their time in as- 
certaining the exact position of a portal, or the precise dimeusions of 
a staircase. He loved antiquity as devoutly as old Thomas Hearne 
himself, and this love betrayed him sometimes into such feelings 
of indignation at the barbarous manner in which the monasteries 
were destroyed, and into such expressions of regret for the ages 
which are past, and the ceremonies which are now no more, as to 
have excited apprehensions. in his mother of a dangerous bias in 
his mind toward the church of Rome. He saw these objects as 
distance and imagination had coloured them; his feelings pro- 
ceeded from a right principle, and his daily increasing knowledge 
aud ripening judgment would assuredly have led them to a right 
conclusion. ‘These antiquarian papers are completed with infinite 
care, but he complains of the scarcity of materials, and had not dis- 
covered that, as a necessary consequence of our Reformation, books 
of monastic history are the scarcest of all works in England, and 
that the English writers who touch upon that subject are commonly 
; very 
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very ill informed.. Weever has misled him into an assertion that 
the orders of St..Basil, Aagustine, Benedict and Francis existed in 
the ‘earliest ages of monachism, and that all other Orders have 
been derived from these.» He has been misled also by another 
writer in estimating the rents of abbies, and using 77 as the mul- 
tiple of value. This cannot be taken higher than 20, as may abun- 
dantly be proved by the Valor Ecclesiasticus m the 26th year of 
Henry VIL. Wheat was then valued by the commissioners at 6s. 
8d. per quarter, and at present 6/. 13s. 4d. would be far above 
the medium price, though the ancient nine-gallon measure were 
used. Barley they value at 3s. 4d.: the best marsh and meadow 
land, (we are speaking of the county of Kent,) at about 3s. per 
annum ; arable, though very irregular in valuation, appears to ave- 
rage at Is. 6d., and upland pasture at Is. per acre. These sums 
multiplied by twenty would very well represent the modern rental. 

The antiquarian collections in this volume are of considerable 
extent. The remaining papers are of a lighter description. The 
first in order are some remarks on Gibbon’s Dissertation concern- 
ing the Iron Mask. Gibbon’s solution of the mystery is, that this un- 
happy victim of state-policy was the offspring of an intrigue be- 
tween Cardinal Mazarin and the mother of Lewis XIV. This 
king, he says, being born after a sterile union of twenty-three years 
between his parents, was suspected not to be the son of Louis XIII. 
a man whose indifference toward women was the subject of sarcasm 
in his own court. If Anne of Austria became a mother after her 
husband’s death the fact would be carefully concealed. When Louis 
succeeded to the kingdom, and became possessed of the fatal secret, 
he was deeply interested in the guard of his own and of his mother’s 
honour; for had her frailty been revealed to the world, it would 
have confirmed all the suspicions concerning his own birth, shaken 
his hereditary claim, and im a feeble or infant reign enabled some 
ambitious Condé to subvert his posterity. ‘In a word,’ he con- 
cludes, ‘the child of Anne of Austria and of Cardinal Mazarin 
would have been at once the brother and the most dangerous ene- 
my of his sovereign. The humanity of Louis XIV. might have 
declined a brother’s murder; but pride, policy, and even patriotism, 
must have compelled that prince to hide his face and his existence 
with au iron mask and the walls of the Bastille.’ 

With this solution Gibbon was perfectly satisfied :. he seems never 
to have asked himself why a spurious child should not have been dis- 
posed of in infancy. Mr, Barré Roberts argues, that as the mask 
must manifestly have been intended to conceal some striking resem- 
blance, that circumstance alone would invalidate Gibbon’s hypothe- 
sis; ‘for, whom did the prisoner resemble, Mazarin or the queen ? 
If the former, the reputation of his emimence might have been — 
what 
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what scandalized, but nothing more; and if he resembled the queen 
as much as a son ever does resemble his mother, there is yet so 
much difference between masculine and feminine features, that the 
secret need not necessarily have been betrayed.’ Nor, however 
striking the resemblance might have been, could any danger have 
resulted, either to the state or to any individual in it, from his resem- 
bling the queen. Mr. B. Roberts observes, that the person thus 
jealously confined must have been an object of terror to the state 
itself, —yot to any particular minister, for he survived several suc 
cessive ministers; and that he was not an enemy to the state, but 
a cause of dread to it, because he was so mildly and respectfully 
treated,—he was feared but not hated. His inference is, that he 
was a twin-brother of Louis XIV. The Salic law has made: no 
provision for such a case, and civilians are divided m opinion which 
of twins should inherit according to the natural and canon law. 
The government could not have decided without the interference 
and consent of the States-General, 3 body which it would perhaps 
have been as fatal for Louis XIII. to assemble as it was to Louis 
XVI. In such a case it would have been good policy to declare 
the birth of one child only, and preserve the life of the other in se- 
eret, to, be produced in case of his brother’s death. The resem- 
blatiece may be preserved: the concealment and the mystery follow 
of course. ‘This is a more probable hypothesis than Gibbon’s, 
and Mr. B. Roberts indulges himself in a triumphant but respectful 
motto from the Hliad :— 


Xaigw 82 xa avros 
Quy eres Boxew vixycsusy“Exroga Biov. 


But the policy which he supposes is, perhaps, neither so obvious 
nor so good as he represents it. The claim of such a concealed 
successor, whatever precautions might have been taken to secure 
the proofs of its validity, would certainly have been denied. The 
likeness would have been represented as the motive for the imposture, 
and the unhappy heir, if he had failed to establish his right by the 
sword, se have shared the fate of Perkin Warbeck. So many 
difficulties attend every solution which has been offered of this 
most extraordinary and frightful story, that we are tempted to ask, 
upon what authority it has been so universally admitted as a received 
historical truth? Mr. B. Roberts says, he believes the earliest 
mention is by Voltaire in his Siécle de Louis XIV. ‘ for it is not 
a little extraordinary,’ he adds, ‘ that neither Madame de Sé- 
vigné, Dangeau, nor any one of the contemporary writers who 
seem to have discussed every article of news, and every subject of 
conversation, ever make the slightest allusion to this mysterious 
anecdote.’ ‘There seems less difficulty in suspecting the whole 
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story to be what is nowtermed 2 mystification, than im any solution 
which has yet been proposed, or can be imagined. 

Among the remaining papers is that criticism upon Mr. Pinker- 
ton’s Essay on Medals, which appeared in the first number of this 
Journal. At a very early age, Barré had formed a taste for nu- 
mismatology, and soon discovering how far beyond his means it, 
- must ever be to form a general collection, confined his pursuit to 
the coins of his own country, including the Anglo-Norman. As this 
was taken up not as a mere amusement, but as a pursuit connected 
with and illustrating historical studies, he was eneouraged im it ; and 
the matchless series ‘which since his lamented death has been 
transferred to the British Museum, will perpetuate the memory of 
the youth by whose persevering diligence it was formed, and of 
the father whose liberality enabled him to form it. Much more 
might be said of his thirst for information, of his diligence, and of 
his attainments, ‘There are many who love to saunter in the gar- 
dens of literature and cull its flowers,—few like him who are dis- 
posed with wise and well-directed industry to cultivate its fields : 
what harvests he might have reaped it would be vain to say,—what 
his friends, what the world have lost. Upon this subject we dare not 
trust ourselves. Next to the contemplation of moral evil, there is 
nothing so mournful as the early death of the’good and wise. Bet- 
ter is it to reflect that through the course of his short life he enjoyed 
every indulgence, every happiness which he was capable of receiv- 
ing ;—that he was exempt from those cares and incidental miseries 
which make the bitter portion of so large a part of the human racé; 
that he suffered no other evils than such as were inflicted by nature, 
and that those sufferings are past : 
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AGRICULTURE. 
A SHORT Essay on Agricultural Improvements, shewing as the first object 
the great need thereof. By J. Johnson. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
‘ Observations on the Barrenness of Fruit Trees, and the means of Prévention 
and Cure.. By P. Lyon. 8vo. 5s. 


ARTS (FINE). 

The History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Churches of Great Britain. 
Vol. I. containing Canterbury, Chichester, Lincoln, Oxford, Peterborough, 
and Winchester Cathedrals: with complete Lists of the Bishops and Deans; 
illustrated by sixty-four highly finished Engravings, representing the most 
interesting monuments, exterior and interior views, ground plans, &c.; execu- 
_ by Jas. Storer. 8vo. 31, 3s.—super-royal 51.—4to. India paper, proofs, 

. 12s. 

Recueil des Dessins de différens Batimens construits a Saint Pétersbourg et 
dans l’Intérieur de ’Empire de Russie, par Louis Rusca, Architecte de sa 
Majesté Inipériale. Dédié a sa Majesté Alexandre I. Empereur et Autocrate 
de Toutes les Russies.. St. Petersburg, mpcecx. Grand le, 251. 

The Gallery of Engraved Portraits of Generals, Officers, &c. who by their 
valour, military talent, and patriotism, have contributed to the defeuce of 
Russia during the war commenced in 1812. Part. I. Royal 4to. 

Illustrations of the Holy Bible, to be completed in a set of about one hun- 
dred copper-plate Engravings, calculated to ornament all quarto and octavo 
editions of the Bible, and published without the Text. Enyraved by Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, sen.-from the original designs of Mr. Isaac Taylor, jun, Part I. 
Royal 8vo. 7s.—Royal 4to. 10s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. By 
Michael Bryan. Part IV. Demy 4to. 15s.—Royal, 26s, 

‘Secret Memoirs of the Hon. Andrew Cochrane Johnson, of Vice-Admiral 
Sir A. F. Cochrane, K. B., and of Sir T. J. Cochrane, Kt. 12mo. 6s. 

The History of Toussaint ’Ouverture. A New Edition, with a Dedication 
to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of. all the Russias. 8vo. 3s. 

Memoirs of Francis, commonly called St. Francis de Sales, Titular Prince 
and Bishop of Geneva. Translated from the French, 12mo. 5s. 

Biographical Anecdotes of the Rev. John Hutchins. By the Rev. G. Bing- 
ham, B. D. being No. XXXIV. of “ Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica.” 
4to. 10s. 6d. , 

Memoirs of Prince Alexy Haimatoff, translated from the Original Latin 
MS. By Jobn Brown, Esq. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life and Ministry of the late Rev. Thomas Spencer, of 
Liverpool. By Thomas Raffles. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Musical Biography; or, Memoirs of the Lives‘and Writings of the most 
eminent Musical Daneute and Writers who have flourished in the different 
Countries of Europe, during the last three Centuries, and including the Me- 
moirs of those who are now living. 8vo. 2 vols. 1I. 4s. 

Mémoires de Goldoni, pour servir & Histoire de sa Vie. 2 vols. 8vo 
il. Is. 

Memoirs of Goldoni the celebrated Italian Dramatist, written by Himself. 
Translated by John Black. 8vo. 2 vols, 1b 1s. ~ 
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The Historical and Literary Memoirs and Anecdotes of the Baron de 
Grimm and Diderot. Vols. Ill. and IV. 8vo. ibis. . 


BOTANY. 

An Epitome of the Second Edition of the Hortus Kewensis, for the Use of 
Practical Gardeners: to which is added, a Selection of Esculent Vegetables 
and Fruits cultivated in the Royal Gardens at Kew. By W. T. Aiton, Gar- 
dener to His Majesty. Post 8vo. 12s. 


CLASSICS. 

Pindari Carmina, juxta Exemplar Heynianum; quibus accesserunt Note 
Heyniane, Paraphrasis Benedictina, et Lexicon Pindaricum ex integro Dammii 
Opere Etymologico Excerptum, et justa serie dispositum: Digessit et edidit 
Henricus Huntingford, LL. B. 8vo. 2 vols. I. 10s, 

Dammii Lexicon Pindaricum, ex integro ejus Opere Etymologico excerpsit, 
et justo ordine disposuit, Henricus Huntingford, LL. B. 8vo. 12s. 


DRAMA, 
The Miller and his Men; a Melo-Drama, in Two Acts. By J. Pocock. 
8vo. 2s. 
The Non-Descript; a Musical Farce, in Two Acts. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 
Introduction au Style Epistolaire des Francois. Par George Saulez. 12mo. 


2s. 

New Orthographical Exercises. By George Power. 12mo. 3s. 

Rules of Life, with Reflections on the Manners and Dispositions of Man- 
kind. 12mo. 8s. ‘ 

French Idiomatical Phrases and Dialogues, for Schools, By M. des Car- 
rieres. 12mo. 3s. 6d. ty 

Il Lettore Ttalico. The Italian Reader; being a selection of Extracts from 
the most eminent Italian Writers. By M. Santagnello. 12mo. 6s. 

Les Nouvelles Héroines Chrétiennes, ou Vies Edifiantes de quinze jeunes 
Personnes, suivies du Tableau des plus jeunes Vierges immolées pour la Foi, 
et présentées, par |’Eglise, a la Vénération publique. 

s Attraits de la Morale, ou la Vertu parée de tous ses Charmes, et |’Art 
de rendre heureux ceux = nous entourent. 7s. 

A new ese phering Book, on a system entirely new, by which 
the progress of the Pupil will be greatly facilitated, and the Tutor relieved from 
Trouble. By Mr. Harvey. 4s. 6d. 

The Pleasures of Religion, in Letters from Joseph Felton to his Son Charles. 
By Mary Grafton. - 8vo.. 1s. 6d. 

Maternal Solicitude for a Daughter’s best Intérests. By Mrs. Taylor, of 
Ongar, with a beautiful frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 


HISTORY. 
Northern Campaign, from the Commencement of the War 1812, to the 
Armistice 1813. By John Phillippart. Esq. 2 vol. 8vo, 11. 11s. 6d. 


Law. 

Arrangement of the Bread Laws. By C, Culverhouse. 8vo. 6s. 

A Digest of the Laws relating to the Militia, ular and Local; with the 
adjudged Cases, Opinions of eminent Counsel, &c. &c. 8vo. 6s. 

A Treaties on the Abuses of the Laws, particularly insActions of Arrest. 
By Jas. Pearce, Gent. 8vo, 6s. 

The Trial of Major William Gordon, of the 2d or Queen’s Regiment of 
Dragoon Guards, on the Charge of the Murder of George Gregory, a private 
in the same Regiment, at the Guildhall, Sandwich, on Friday, April 15th, 1814. 
8vo. 2s. 
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A Treatise on’ Criminal Pleading. By Thomas Starkie, Esq. Barrister at 
Law. 8vo. 2 vols. 4. 4s. ‘ 

State Trials, from the earliest period to the present time, compiled by T. B. 
Havell, Esq. F. R. S. F.S. A.- Vol. XX1. Royal 8vo, 11. 11s. 6d. 

A View of the Jurisprudence of the Isle of Man; with the History of its 
Ancient Constitution, Te islative Government, Tenures, and extraordinary 
Privileges; together with the Practice of the Courts, &c. By James Johnston, 
Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Geometria Legitima; or, an Elementary System of Theoretical Geometry, 
in eight oy including the Doctrine of Ratios, &c. By Francis Reynard. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Key to Bonycastle’s Trigonometry. By Griffith Davies, Teacher of the 
Mathematics. 8vo. 5s. 

A New Translation of Placidus de Titus’ Primum Mobile, or Celestial Phi- 
losophy; illustrated by upwards of thirty Nativities of the most remarkable 
Men in Europe. By John Cowper, Teacher of the Mathematies. 8vo. 11. 1s, 

Principles of Practical Perspective. By Thomas Brown. Part IL., with 
twelve Engravings. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

The Elements of Land Surveying, practically adapted to the Use of Schools 
and Students; illustrated by highly-finished Engravings, plain and coloured. 
By Abraham Croker, Land Surveyer, of Frome, a New Edition. 9s. 

New Mathematical Tables, containing the Factors, Squares, Cubes, Square 
Roots, Cube Roots, Reciprocals, and Hyperbolic Logarithms, of all Nambers 
from 1 to 10,000; Tables of Powers and Prime Numbers; an extensive Table 
of Formule, or General Synopsis of the most important Particulars relating 
to the Doctrines of Equations, Series, Fiuxions, Fluents,&c. &c. By Pete: 
Barlow, of the Royal Military Academy. 8vo. 18s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Practical Treatise on Porrigo, or Scald Head, and Impetigo, the humid 
or running Tetter; with coloured Engravings, illustrative of the Diseases. By 
the late Robert Willan, M. D. F.R.S.F.A.S. Edited by Ashby Smith, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons. 4to. 12s. 

Cases of Tetanus, and Rabies Contagiosa, or Canine Hydrophobia; with 
Remarks, chiefly intended to ascertain the characteristic symptoms of the 
latter Disease in Man, and certain Brutes, and to point out the most effectual 
means of Preservation. By Caleb Hillicr Parry, M.D. F.R.S. 8yvo. 6s. 

A Philosophical Dissertation on the Hereditary Peculiarities of the Human 
Constitution. By Joseph Adams, M.D. F.L.S. &c. 8vo. 2s. . 

Observations on Adhesion; with Two Cases, demonstrative of the Powers 
of Nature to reunite Parts which have been by Accident totally separated 
from the Animal System. By William Balfour, M.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Medical Transactions, published by the College of Physicians in London. 
Vol. IV. 8vo. 12s. 

Observations on the Nature and Treatment of Consumption ; addressed te 
Patients and Families, By Charles Pears. 8vo. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Critical Analysis of several striking and incongruous passages in Madame 
de Staél’s Work on Germany ; with Strictures on that Country. By a German 

French Letters. 18mo. 4s. 

. The Edinburgh Encyclopedia; or, Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Mis- 

cellaneous Literature; conducted by David Brewster, LL.D. Vol. VIII 
Part I. 1). 1s. 

How to be Happy, or the Agreeable Hours of Human Life. By Geo. 
Brewers. 12m0. 10s. 
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Essays, Moral and Religious. By William Potter. cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Pour Déviner; new Enigmatical Propositions, &c. Poetry and Prose, se- 
lected by a Lady. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

A Proposal for improving the System of Friendly Societies, or ef Poor As- 
surance ces, so as to render Parochial Taxation unnecessary. By Jerome 
Count de Salis. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 4 

Manuel du Voyageur, or Traveller’s Pocket Companion; containing fifty 
Dialogues on the most usual expressions in Travelling, and different circum- 
stances in Life. By M.de Geolis. In English, French, Italian, German, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. 8s. ¢ 

The Ruminator, a Series of Moral, Critical, and Sentimental Essays. By 
Sir Egerton Brydges, K.J.M.P. 2 vols. 18s. 

A Treatise un Politeness, translated from the French. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Foreign Field Sports, Fisheries, Sporting Anecdotes, &c. from Drawings by 
Howitt, &c. 4to. 111. 11s. 

The Works of Sir William Temple, Bart. complete. To which is prefixed 
the Life and @haracter of the Author, considerably enlarged, 4 vols. S8vo. 
2. 12s. 6d. 

Adjourned Debate at the East-India House, at a General Court of Proprie- 
tors of East-India Stock, on Wednesday, the 6th of October, 1813. 3s. 6d. 

Correct Tide Tables for the Year 1814. 1s. 

An Account of the Public Schools, Hospitals, and other Charitable Foun- 
dations, in the Borough of Stamford. 12mo. 5s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Essay on Dew, and several appearances connected with it. By W. Chas. 
Wells, M.D. F.R.S. “7s. ‘ 

The Cocker, containing every Information to the Breeders and Amateurs of 
the Game Cock. By W. Sketchly. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Picture of Nature; or, a General Survey of the Principal Objects of 
the Creation, which present themselves to the Observations of Mau; calcu- 
lated to convey Miscellaneous Instructions to Young Persons, and to direct 
their Attention to the great First Cause. By Wm. Jillard Hort. 12mo. 5s. 

A General Description of Shells, arranged according to the Linnzan System. 
By William Wood, F. R.S. and L.S,&c. No, VII. 5s. 

An Essay on the Theory of the Earth. Translated from the French of M. 
Cuvier, Perpetual Secretary of the French Institute. By Robert Kerr, F. R.S. 
and F.A.S. Edin. With Mineralogical Notes, and an Account of Cuvier’s 
Geological Discoveries, by Professor Jameson. Svo. 8s. 

The Natural History of British Insects, explaining them in their several 
States, with the Periods of their Transformations, their Food, Economy, &c. 
By E. Donovan, F.L.S. With 36 coloured Plates. Vol. XVI. Royal 8vo. 
il. 11s, 

NOVELS. 

The Recluse of Norway. By Miss Auna Maria Porter. 4 vols, 12mo. 
11. 4s. 

The Hypocrite, or the Modern Janus. By Selina Davenport. 5 vols. 11. 5s. 

Montreithe, or the Peer of Seotland. 4 vols. 11. 2s. 

Records of a Noble Family. By Jane Harvey, Author of Memoirs of an 
Author, &c. &c. 4vols. 18s. 

Tales for Cottages; accommodated to the present Cpndition of the Irish 
Peasantry. By Mary Leadbetter and Eliz. Shakleton. 12mo. 4s. 

Resanna, or a Father's Labour Lost, By Letitia Matilda Hawkins. 3 vols. 
8vo. 11. 7s. 

Trecothick Bower, or the Lady of the West Country. By Mrs. Roche. 
S vols. 12mo. 18s. 
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The Ordeal, in 3 vols. 18s. 

The Towers of Ravenswold, or Days of Ironside. By W. I. Uitchener. 
2 vols. 10s. 

Condoct, 3 vols. 18s. 

Olivia, or the Nymph of the Valley. ByJ. Potter. @vols. 10s. 6d. 

Pierre and Adeline, or the Romance of the Castle. By D. F. Haynes, Esq. 
2vols. 12mo. 12s. 

The Bachelor’s Heiress, or a Tale without Mystery, a Nevel. By C. G, 
Ward. S3vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Amabel, or Memoirs of a Woman of Fashion. By Mrs. Hervey. 4 vob 
12mo. 11. 8s. 

Courtly Annals, or Independence the true Nobility. By R. Matthew. 
4 vols. 12mo. 1b. 2s. 

English Exposé, or Men and Women Abroad and at Home. By a Modern 
Antique. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 2s, 

Merchant's Widow and her Family. 1@mo. 4s. 

— Calypso, or Widow’s Captivation. By Mrs. Ross. 4 vols. 12mo. 
1). 2s. 
PHILOLOGY. 

Elements of Hebrew Grammar, in two Parts, Part I. the Doctrine of the 
Vowel Points and the Rudiments of the Grammar. Part I. the Structure and 
Idioms of the Language, with an Appendix, containing the Notation of the 
Hebrew Words in Roman Letters. By J. F. Gyles, Esq. A.M. 8vo. 12s. 

The French Interpreter, or a Vocabulary of Words and Phrases, for the 
Use of Persons unacquainted with the French Language, in a neat pocket vo- 
lume. By F. W. Blagdon, Esq. 5s. 

Enclytica; being the Outlines of a Course of Iristruction on the Principles 
of Universal Grammar. 8vo. 6s. 

English Synonymes discriminated. By W. Taylor, jun. of Norwich. 12mo. 
6s. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Researches into the Physical History uf Man. By J. C. Pritchard, M. D. 

F.L.S. 8vo. 16s. 
PORTRY. 

The Condemned Vestal; in Three Books. 8vo. 4s. 

Azora,a Metrical Romance, in Four Cantos. By Michael Head, Esq. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Parnassian Wild Shrubs, consisting of Ode, Elegy, Moral Essay, and Sonnet. 
By Wm. Taylor. 12mo. 5s. : 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses; translated by T. Orger, with the Latin Text printed 
in form of Notes, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Laurea Corona, or a Garland of Bays: a Lyric Poem, with explanatory 
Notes. 4to. 2s. 

The Modern Dunciad: a Satire; with Notes, Biographical and Critical, 


5s. 6d. 

The Cloud Messenger of Calidasa; translated by H. H. Wilson, Esq. of 
Calcutta. Svo. 7s. 

Dermid, or Erin in the Days of Born: a Poem, By John d’Alton, Esq. 
Barrister-at-law. 4to. i. 5s. 

The Triumph of Innocence: a Poem. 2s. 6d. 

Poems, by three Friends. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Modern Accomplishments, or the Boarding School ; a Tale in Verse. 2s. 6d. 

Chevy Chase, a Poem, founded on the Ancient Ballad. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

Metrical Scions, or Traits of Patriotism, with Notes, 2s. in 
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Virgil in London, or Town Eclogues, to which are added Tmitations of 
Hlorace. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 


POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Debates at the East India House on the Subject of Pensions. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A Letter to Lord Liverpool on the very eminent importance of Sicily to 
Great Britain. 1s. 6d. 

Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Corn 
Laws. Svo. 10s. 6d, 

First and Second Reports frem the Committees of the House of Lords, re- 
lating to the Corn Laws. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Rights of War and Peace, including the Law of Nature aad of Nations; 
translated from the original Latin of Grotius, with notes and illustrations from 
the best Political and Legal Writers, Ancient and Modern. By the Rev. A.C. 
Campbell, A.M. 3 vols. 8vo. il. 11s. 6d. 

A pon to the Earl of Liverpool, on the probable Effect of a great Reduc- 
tion of Corn Prices, by Importation, upon the relative Condition of the State 
aud its Creditors, and of Debtors and Creditors in general. 8vo. 3s. ; 

THEOLOGY. 

The Operations of the Holy Ghost, illustrated and confirmed by Scriptural 
Authorities; in a Series of Sermons, by the Rev. Fred. Nolan. 8vo. 12s, 

A Map of Palestine, or the Holy Land, with an Historical Account of the 
Israelites, from the earliest Period of their History to their final Dispersion ; 
selected from the Writings of W. Croxall,D. D. Archdeacon of Salop. 7s. 6d. 
the sheet—11s. canvass and case—-12s. canvass and roller. 

A Treatise on Spiritual Comfort. By J. Colquhoun, D.D. 12mo,_ 4s. 6d. 

An Essay on Immortality, in three Parts, drawn from Universal Nature. 
By the Author of a Review of the first Principles of Berkeley, Reid, and 
Stewart. 8vo. 9s. 

A Sermon at Lancaster, Aug. 25, 1814, at the Primary Visitation. By T.D. 
Whitaker, LL.D. F.S.A. 4to. Qs. 

The Complete Works of the late Rev. T. Robinson, M. A. late Vicar of St. 
Mary, Leicester, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; containing Scrip- 
ture Characters, the Christian System, Prophecies of the Messiah, any of which 
may be had separate. 8vols. 8vo. 4). 4s. 

A Candid and Impartial Inquiry into the Present State of the Methodist 
Societies in this Kingdom; wherein their Doctrines are fairly examined, their 
Discipline and Economy investigated, real Excellencies in each displayed and 
vindicated. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Discourses on Practical Subjects. By Job Orton. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 

A Collection of Scripture Maps; exhibiting ,he principal Places mentioned 
in the Old and New Testament; accurately co ured. 8vo. 14s. 6d. or 4to, 
18s. lo 
A Sermon preached at the Parish Church of St, Crux, York, July 7, 1814. 
By John Overton, A. M. ; 

Plain Discourses, delivered to a Country Congregation. By the Rev. Wm. 
Butcher, M.A. @vols. 12mo. 10s. 

Creed Philosophic, or Immortality of the Soul. By Nathaniel Cook, Esq. 
4to. 19s. 

Sermons on several Subjects and Occasions. By the late Rev. John Hoare, 
— and Vicar General of the Diocese of Limerick, Ireland. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. . 

A Body of Divinity, wherein the Doctrines of the Christian Religion are 
exp ained and defended, being the substance of several Lectures on the As- 
seubly’s larger Catechism. By T, Ridgley,D.D. 4 vols. 8yo. 2, 2s. 
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An Essay on the Holy Eucharist, or a Refutation of the Hoadlyan Scheme 
of it. By Henry Card,M.A. 8vo. 13s. 

St. Athanasins’s Creed explained. By Olivia Wilmot Serris, Niece to the 
late Rev. Dr. Wilmot, of Oxford. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Topographical Account of Bawtry and Thorne (Yorkshire), with the Vil- 
lages adjacent. ‘By W. Peck. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Traveller’s Guide through Scotland and its Islayds. 2 vols. 12mo. 19s. 

The Post Roads in France for 1814, published by Authority. 18mo. 8s. 

A Copious Index to Pennant’s London, in strict Alphabetical Arrangement. 
By T. Downes. Royal 4to. 15s.—Imperial folio, il. 11s. 6d. 

Description of the Retreat, an Institution near York for Insane Persons. 
By S. Tuke. 4to. 12s.—8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Excursions in the Counties of Kent, Gloucester, Hereford, Monmouth, and 
Somerset, in the Years 1802, 3, and 5. By J. Malcolm. Royal 8vo. 11. 7s. 
VUYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Letters from the Levant; containing Views of the State of Society, Man- 
ners, Opinions, and Commerce in Greece, and several of the principal Islands 
of the Archipelago. By John Galt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Travels in the Pyrenees, translated from the French of M. Ramond. By 
F. Gold. 8vo. 9s. 

Letters from Albion to a Friend on the Continent; written in the Years 
1810, 11, 12,and 13. 2vols. Small 8vo. 19s. 

Relation Historique de leur Voyage aux Régions Fquinoxiales du Nouveau 
Continent pendant Jes Années 1799-1804. Par MM. Humboldt and Bonp- 
land. Tom.I. Partie I. avec l’Auas des Cartes Géographiques et Physiques. 
4to. pap. fin. 3l.—pap. vel. 3]. 12s. 

Alpine Sketches, comprised in a short Tour through Parts of Holland, Flan- 
ders, France, Savoy, Switzerland, and Germany, during the Summer of 1814, 
By a Member of the University of Oxford. vo. 9s. 





Foreign: Divinity. 

OcveEs, Duncan, and Cocuran have recently received from the Continent 
a valuable Collection of Books in Divinity, purchased on the spot by one of 
their Partners; consisting of Fathers of the Church; Critical Works; Com- 
mentaries; French Sermons, &c. likewise a Few Classics, and Miscellaneous 
Books.—Catalogues to be had at 295, Holborn, and 37, Paternoster-row. 

Among them are the following : 

Chrysostomi Opera Omnia, ed. Benedict. 13 tom. folio. 

Augustiui Opera Omnia, ed. Benedict. 12 tom. in 8, folio. 

Hieronymi Opera Omnia, ed. Benedict. 5 tom. folio, 

Athanasii Opera Omnia, ed Benedict. 3 tom. folio. 

Calvini Opera Omnia. 9 tom. folio. 

Luther’s Works. 23'vols. 4to. German. 

Erasmi Opera Omnia. 9 tom. folio. 

Melaacthoni Opera, 4 tom. folio. 

Venema Opera Omnia. 25 tom. 4to. 

Marchii Opera. 23 tom. 4to. 

Roseamulleri Opera. 17 tom. 8vo. 

Mori Opera Varia. 8vo. - 
The Works of Lampius, Schultens, De Moor, Stapfer, Klopstock, Schleusner, 

Witsius, —— Darand, Masillon, Bourdaloue, Bouiilier, Rau, De la Rue, 

&e: &e, &e. 
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INDEX 


TO THE 


TWELFTH VOLUME or rue QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





A. 

schylus, remarks on the tragedies of, 124. 

Agriculture, account of property annually created by, 409, 410—ought 
to have the same protection as manufactures, 425, 426. 

4ir, capable of containing what weight of water atthe freezing point, 91. 

Alfieri, character of, 129. 

Analogy, nature of, examined, 304. 

Animals, influence of colours on, 184, 185. 

Anjengo, description of, 190. 

Antelopes, artifice for catching, 334. 

Ancients and Moderns, comparative merit of, 113. 

Appiano, (Gherardo) tyrant of Pisa, anecdotes of, 263, 264. 

Aristophanes, character of, 127. 

Aristotle's Logic, Mr. Stewart's examination of, considered, 302—307. 

Athenians, inventors of the dramatic art, 117. 

ee 

os Business, account of, number of public and private banks, 415, 
410. 

Bank Notes, amount of, in circulation, 429—depreciation of, ac- 
counted for, 429, 430. 

Barrier reefs of coral rock, on the coast of New South Wales, descri- 
bed, 16, 17—gigantic cockles found there, 17—conjectures on 
the probable formation of the rocks, 18, 19. 

Bear (brown), of America, account of, 333. 

Bhauts and Brahmins, singular customs of, 204, 205. 

Bheels and Gracias, a race of robbers, account of, 223, 224. 

Birds, notice of, found in Terra Australis, 26—extraordinary bird's 
nest, 27—immense flights of, ibid. 28. 

Boiling of timber, recommended to prevent.the dry rot, 238. 

Borodino, battle of, 479, 480. 

Bosquet (Mr.) proposal of, for destroying rats, 462, 463. 

Botanical productions of Terra Australi, 28—30. 

Botany Bay. See New South Wales. 

Bouguer (M.) improvements of, in ship-building, examined and illus- 
trated, 458, 495. 

Brahmin, anecdote of one, 221. ~ Z 

British Empire, population of, 399—remarks on its Pie so ee in- 
crease, ibid, 400—proofs of diminished mortality in England, 401— 
403—table of the population of Britain and her dependencies, 403, 
404—general estimate of private and public property in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, 406—table of productive property, 487—of un- 
productive property, 408—account of new property annually cre- 
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ated, 409—agriculture, 409, 410—mines, minerals, and manufac- 
tures, 410, 411—inland trade, 411, 412—coasting trade, ibid.— 
fisheries, 413, 414—banking business, 415, 416—remittances to 
Britain from her colonies, zbd.—general amount of property created 
in the United Kingdom, in 1812-13, 416, 417—that property how 
divided, 417—419—present system of poor laws considered, 421— 
number of paupers, &c. in Britain, 418—426—considerations on the 
means of diminishing them, 422—427—comparison of the prices of 
provisions and rates of wages in England and France, 422, 423—the 
diffusion of wealth the cause of the degradation of moral character 
in the lower classes in Britain, 427—amount of bank notes in circu- 
lation, 429—comparative progress of the national debt of Britain, 
431, note—beneficial effects of the sinking fund, 432. 

Buffaloes, hunting of, in North America, described, 331—curious ar- 
tifice for taking buffaloes, 334—shields made from their hides, 349. 

Bullion, high price of, accounted for, 429, 430. 

Buonaparte (Louis) Marie, ou Les Hollandaises, 391—sketch of the fable, 
392—394—remarks on the different characters, with extracts, 395 
—398. 

Buonaparte (Napoleon) dishonourable attempt of, to give French names 

_to places discovered by Captain Flinders, 11, 12—acknowledged by 
M. Malte Brun, 267—269—detection of mistatements relative to 
public edifices erected by him, 52—56—what works were really ex- 
ecuted by, or under his direction, 56—58—good jest upon the 
vanity of his monogram, 58—falsified the date of his birth, 239, 
note—the real names of himself and family, 240, note—memoirs of 
his deposition, 238, 239—falselhood of his memoires secrets, 240— 
his furious speech and behaviour to the commission of the Legislative 
Body, on their intimating the necessity of peace, 241—243—re- 
marks thereon, 243, 244—his interview with Baron Weissenberg, 
245, 246—circumstances attending the capitulation of Paris, 247, 
248—subsequent proceedings of the imperialists, 248—transactions 
of the regency at Blois, 249, 250—unsuccessful attempt of Joseph 
and Jerome to carry off the empress, 250—arrival of M. Schouvaloff 
at Blois, and flight of the Buonaparte family, 251, 252, 253—de- 
thronement of Napoleon, 254—his reception of the commissioners 
appointed to see him embark for Elba, 255—his character of Lord 
Wellington and the English, ibid.—anecdotes of his embarkation, 
256, 257—blunt message to him of the English sailors, 258—lands in 
Elba, and his reception there, 258, 259—remarks on his abuse of 
bis generals, 260, 261—anecdotes of his conduct in Blba, 262—264 
—bold reply of an Elbese iron-master to him, 263—intrigues of the 
Buonaparte dynasty—impolicy of permitting Napoleon to reside in 
Elba, 265. 

Erreur de Ni , ou Réponse a le Moniteur, 466—falsehood of 
his assertions inthe Moniteur, 467—469. See Russian campaign, 

C. 

Calderon's plays, remarks on, 141, 142, 

Cabcut, present state of, 189, 





Carpentaria, 
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Carpentaria, guiph of, described, 20—frequented by Malay naviga- 
tors, 21. 

Carver's (Capt.) scheme for traversing ‘America, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ocean, 317, 318—its failure accounted for, 318. 

Cash Payments, wisdom of suspending, proved, 430. 

Cannibals, account of a cast of, in India, 196. 

Chalk-hiil, remarks on the versification of, 72. 

Chalmers (Alexander) works of the English Poets, 60. See Poetry. 
Chameleon, habits of, described, 184, 185. 
Champoeing, process of, described, 200. 

Chapman, observations of, on the English language, 66, note—stric- 
tures on his versification, 70. 
Chaucer, why obsolete, 64—character of, 65, 66—quotations from 68 

Chichagoff (Admiral) remarks on the conduct of, 493—497. 

Children, sale of in India, 196—expedient to prevent their being mur- 
dered, 217. 

Chopunnish indians, account of, 363—their curious cookery, did. 

Chorus, ancient remarks on, 125. 

- Clarendon (Lord) character of, as an historian, 369. 

Clarke (Capt.) See Lewis and Clarke. 

Cleanliness, promoted in ships of war, by Mr. Seppings’s improvements 
in their construction, 454, 455. 

Climate, heat of, in India, 184. - 

Coasting Trade of Britain, account of, 412. 

Cockles, gigantic, found on the coast of New South Wales, 17. 

Cold, effects of, why most hurtful in hollow places, 93, 94. 

Colonies, amount of remittances from, to Great Britain, 416. 

Colours, influence of, on animals, 184, 185. 

Colquhoun (Dr.) on the wealth, power, and resources of the British empire, 
398—his estimate of the population of Britain, 399—remarks on its 
progressive increase, 400—population of Ireland, 400, note— proofs 
of the diminished mortality in England, 401—salubrity of the depdts 
for prisoners, tid, 402—diminished mortality in the British navy, 
402, 403—table of the population of Britain and her dependencies, 
403, 404—general estimate of public and private property in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 406—-table of productive private property, 407 
of unproductive private property, 408—and of public property, 408 
—account of new property annually created, 409—agriculture, 409, 
410—mines, minerals, and manufactures, 410, 411—inland trade, 
411, 412—coasting trade, 412—fisheries, 413—causes why the pro- 
gress of the British fisheries has been retarded, 414—account of the 
banking business, 415—number of public and private banks, 415, 
416—amount of remittances from the colonies, 416—general ac- 
count of property created in the United Kingdom, in the year 1812 
-13, 416, 417—in what manner that property is divided among the 
various classes, 417, 418—table of the number of productive la- 
bourers and their.incomes, 419—unproductive labourers, ibid.—re- 
marks on these tables, 420—number of paupers, vagrants, &c. 418 
—426—examination of the present system of poor laws, 421—the 
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increase in the price of the necessaries of life, no cause of the in- 
crease of paupers, 422—comparison of the prices of provisions, and 
rates of wages in England and France, 422, 423—eflects of prohibit- 
ing the exportation ‘of corn, 424—the protection of manufactures 
ought to be extended to agriculture, 425, 426—the increased cul- 
ture and use of potatoes would probably decrease the number of 
paupers, 427—the diffusion of wealth the cause of the degradation 
of moral character in the lower classes of society, 427, 428—amount 
of bank notes in circulation, 429—depreciatiou of paper, aud high 
price of bullion accounted for, 429, 430—the wisdom of suspending 
cash payments proved, 430—comparative progress of increase of na~ 
tional debt, 431, note—beneficial effects of the sinking fund, 432. 

Comedies (Grecian), remarks on the licentiousness of, 127—of Aristo- 
phanes, aed. 

Convicts, when first transpofted to Betany Bay, 30, 31—mortality 
among them, 33—desperate robberies and other crimes of, 33, 34— 
many escape into the woods, and perish, 35—the policy of banish- 
ing them thither considered, 40, 41—propesal to ship them off for 
America, 42—or beneficially employ them in cultivating our waste 
lands, 42, 43—-how disposed of, on their passage to, and arrival at 
‘Botany Bay, 44, 45. 

Coral rocks, on the coast of New South Wales, described, 16, 17— 
conjectures on their'probable formation, 18, 19. 

Corn, in what manner ground in India, 186—effects of prohibiting its 
exportation considered, 424. 

Corneille, remarks on the tragedies of, 130. 

Country Banks, expediency and propriety of, stated, 155—158. 

Cowper, passages of Homer translated by, compared with those trans- 
lated by Pope, with remarks, 85—87. 

Crescent-snake described, 191. 

Critic, ought to be animated, with what spirit, 112. 

Cunningham (J. W.) The Velvet Cushton, 433—difficulty of introducing 
humour into the service of religion, wid. 434—plan of the work, 
435, 436—character of Vetusta, 437—of Selina, Munster, and 
Berkley, 438, 439—beneficial tendency of the work, 440—vindica- 
tion of the writings of Hooker, 444. 

D. 

Davenant, remarks on the versification of, 77, 80—account of his Gon- 
dibert, 78, 79. 

Dazagon, ay Indian village, notice of, 184. 

Debt ( National), progressive increase of, 431, note. 

De Caen, governor of the Maaritius, cruel conduct of to Captain Flin- 
ders, 8—10. 

Denham (Sir Jobn), remarks on the versification of, 72. 

Depéts, for prisoriers of war, salubrity of, 401, 402. 

Dew, effects of the radiation of heat in causing it, 91—capacity of cer- 
tain substances for retaining it, 92—thermometrical differences at- 
tending the phenomena, 92, 93—experiments to ascertain the source 
of dew, 94—96. 

Divination, 
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Divination, curious-methods of in India, 209. 

Drama, not known to the ancient Egyptians, Persians, or Arabians, 115 
nor for many centuries after the establishment of christianity, ibid.— 
known in the South Sea islands, 116—and in India, ibtd.—first thea- 
trical attempts of the moderns, in the 15th century, ébid.— Athenians 
the inventors of the dramatic art, 117—excellence of the dramatic 
literature of Spain, isid,—lItalians, inventors of the opera, 118— 
causes of the imperfections of the German stage, ibid.—examination 
of the principles.of dramatic effect, 118, 119—account of the Gre- 
cian theatres, 120—remarks on the use of masks, 121—mythological 
subjects, why employed in Grecian tragedies, 12] —123—remarks on 
the tragedies of AZschylus, 124—on the chorus, 125—on the trage- 
dies of Sophocles, 125, 126—and of Euripides, 126—licentiousness 
of the Greek comedies, 127—character of Aristophanes, ibid.—drama 
of the Romans, ibid. 128—Italian drama, 128—characters of Metas- 
tasio and Alfieri, 129—French dramatists, ibid.— remarks on Cor- 
neille, 130—Racine, wbid.—V oltaire, ibid.—defects of French drama, 
131—Moliére, ibid.—peculiar character of the Spanish and English 
drama vindicated, 132, 133—view of the learning and genius of 
Shakspeare, 133, 134—remarks on his Othello, 135—and Macbeth, 
136—probable reason why Shakspeare introduced supernatural 
beings, 137—character of Falstaff, 138—state of the English drama 
between the time of Shakspeare and Dryden, 139—remarks on his 
plays, 140—peculiar character of the Spanish drama, 140—Lope de 
Vega, 141—Calderon, 141, 142—origin of German drama, 143— 
remarks on Lessing, ibid.—on the plays of Goéthe, 144—character of 
the plays of Schiller, 145. 

Drayton, versification of, remarks on, 70, 71. 

Dryden's Plays, remarks on, 140. 

Dry-rot in umber, cause of, 230—233—account of remedies, and ex- 
periments for curing it, 235—-237—boiling of timber recommended, 
231, 

Du Bartas, specimen of the Divine Week of, with remarks, 75—77. 

E. 

Earth-bath, successfully used for the cut 365. 

East India Company's civil servants, state of in 1765, 183. 

Echeloots, an Indian tribe, funeral rites of, 353, 354. 

Efficient and final causes, remarks on the confusion between, 315—317. 

Elba, landing of Buonaparte at, 258—his reception there, 258, 259— 
anecdotes of his conduct there, 262—264—bold reply of an Elbese 
ironmaster to him, 263—revolution there in 1398, 263, 264. 

England, proofs of the diminished mortality in, 404—prices of provisions 
and rates of wages in England and France compated, 422, 423—pro- 
gress of ship-building there, from the conquest to the present time, 

Burpidee, remarks on tt dies of, 126 

es, remarks on the tragedies of, 120. 

Eustace (Rev. J.C.) Letter from Paris, remarks on, 47. 

Evidence, superior, of mathematical demonstration considered, 299, 300 

examination 
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examination of the opinion that all mathematical evidence is resol- 
vable into identical propositions, 301. 

Explosion, tremendous, account of, 343. 

Exportation of corn, effects of prohibiting, 424. 

Eyes, affected by frost, curious American remedy for, 330, 

F. 

Falls, tremendous of the Missouri, 340. 

Fisheries (British) account of, 413. Their progress, why retarded, 414. 

Flinders (Captain Matthew) Voyage to Terra Australis, 1. account of his 

" ‘sufferings, 2b.—birth and nautical education, ib.—early excursions of 
discovery, 2—embarks on his voyage in the Investigator, 3—progress 
of the voyage, #b.—arrives at Botany Bay, 4—embarks on board the 
Porpoise store-ship for England, ib.—strikes on a coral reef, ib.—tre- 
mendous situation of two English ships, ib.—wreck of the Cato, 5— 
disgraceful conduct of Captain Palmer, of the Bridgewater, ib.—peri- 
lous voyage to Port Jackson in an open boat, 6—returns to his crew 
on the sand bank, 7—importance of planting cocoa nuts in the islands 
of the Great South Sea, 7, 8—resumes his voyage in the Cumberland 
schooner, 8—touches at the Mauritius, and is detained as a spy, ib.— 
cruel and dishonourable treatment of him by De Caen, 8, 9, 10— 
sufferings of Captain Flinders’s faithful servant, 10—dishonesty of the 
French government in giving French names in M. Peron’s voyage of 
discovery to places discovered by Captain Flinders, 11, 12, and ac- 
knowledged by M. Malte Brun, 267—269—Captain Flinders libe- 
rated, 12—his lamentable death, ib.—plan of his work, 13—summary 
of his discoveries, 14, 15, 16—description of the Barrier Reefs, 16, 
17—gigantic cockles, 17—remarks on the probable formation of the 
coral rocks, 18, 19—account of the Gulph of Carpentaria, 20—fre- 
quented by Malay navigators, 21—character of the natives of the 
northern part of New South Wales, 22, 23—of those of Port Jack- 
son, 24—notice of Kangaroo island, 25—best means of civilising the 
rude inhabitants, %.—multiplicity of tongues in the same country, 26 
—birds peculiar to it, %.—extraordinary bird’s nest, 27—immense 
flights of birds, 28—botanical productions of Terra Australis, 28, 29 

' —extraordinar pitcher lant, 29, 30—execution of the work, 46. 

Forbes (James) Ortental Memoirs, 180—cause of his publication, 181, 
182—state of the East Company’s civil servants in 1765, 183—notice 
of the village of Dazagon, 184—heat of Indian climate, %,—habits 
of a chamelion, 184, 185—account of the whip snake, 185—Indian 
granaries, and mode of grinding corn, 186—the author’s exeursion to 
Surat, 186, 187—anecdote of a Mogul widow, 187—brief account of 
Goa, 188—present state of Calicut, 189—description of Anjengo, 190; 
and of the crescent snake, 191—depredations of the termite ants, b,— 
regeneration of the Rajah of Travancore, 194—narrow escape of the 
author, i.—degradation of the Hindoos, 195—wretchéd state of the 
lower casts, 196 —depravity and cruelty of the higher orders, 194, 195 — 
instance of diabolic murder, 195—sale of children, 196—account of 
cast of cannibals, %#.—anecdotes of Ragonath Row, 197, 198—descrip- 
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tion of a Mahratta army, 199, 200—picture of a Mahratta wife, 200— 
champoeing of horses, ib.—value and services of elephants, 204— 
anecdotes of their sagacity, 201—desolation caused by a Mabratta 
army, 202, 203—extortions of Ragonath Row, 204—singular customs 
of the Bhauts and Brahmins, 204, 205—tremendous devastation of 
an Indian monsoon, 206, 207—the. author returns to England, and 
thence to India, 209—account of an extraordinary species of Me- 
dusa, 208—curious mode of Hindoo divination, 209 —melancholy 
anecdote of an English jesuit, 210—212—serpents, guardians of 
treasures in the East, 212, 213—mischief done by monkeys, 214— 
anecdotes of those animals, 214, 215—anecdotes of Mr. Forbes’s 
method of administering justice, 216—treasure found by a blind 
man, ib.—efforts to prevent infanticide, 217—anecdote of a Ragh- 
poot, 218—extraordinary account of a Hindoo devotee, 219—influ- 
ence of Hindoo superstition considered, 220—anecdote of a Brah- 
min, 221—the author’s concessions to the Hindoos, 222—account of 
the Bheels and Gracias, a race of robbers, 223, 224—account of his 
departure from Dhuboy, 225—honourable tribute to his integrity, 
226—number of Europeans who died in India, 227. 

French army, departure of, from Mosco, 489—their retreat and suffer- 
ings, 490—492—defeat and flight, 498, 499. 

French nation, influence of the revolution on the character of, 60. 

Funeral Rites of the Echeloots, 353, 354.- 

Fungi, account of, found on timber, 231, 232, _ 


Galles, Greek and Roman, structure of, 447. 

Gibbon (Edward) Miscellaneous Works of, 368—remarks on his perver- 
sion of history into a vehicle for infidelity, 370—373—extracts from 
his journal, 374, 375—character of his Memoir of himself, 375—re- 
flections on the neglect of his studies at the university, 376—he be- 
comes a catholic, 377—embraces protestantism, 379—381—visits 
Voltaire, 380—embraces infidelity, 382—reception of his decline 
and Fall, 383—honest letter of Mr. Whitaker to him, %.—courtly 
letter of Warton, 384—character of Gibbon’s epistolary correspon- 
dence, ib.—remarks on his studies, 385, 386, and on the indecencies 
admitted into his history, 387, 388—admirable critique of Professor 
Porson on it, 389—Gibbon’s infidelity accounted for, 390. 

Goa, brief account of, 188. 

Gobert (M.) oblique cieling recommended by, for strengthening ships, 457. 

Goéthe,-observations on the plays of, 144. 

Granaries (Indian) notice of, 186. 

Grecian theatres, account of, 120—123—licentiousness of the Grecian 
comedy, 127. 

Gulph of Carpentaria described, 20—frequented by Malay naviga- 
tors, 21. , “ 

Guy Mannering or the Astrologer, 501—fable of the novel, with extracts, 
502—506—objections to and —_ in the work, 507, 508. 


Hawes’s poems, quotation from, with remarks, 66, 67. 
Heat, 
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Heat, radiation of, the source of dew, 91, and of the formation of ice in 
warm climates, 96. 

Hill (Aaron) observations of, on the English language, 883—remarks 
thereon, 84, and on his blank verse, 82. 

Hindoos, degradation of, 195—wretched state of the lower casts, 196— 
depravity and cruelty of the higher orders, 194, 195—-instance of 
diabolic murder, 190—sale of children, i6.—aecount of a cast of 
cannibals, %6.—account of the Mahrattas and their army, 197—200 
—singular customs of the Bhauts and Brahmins, 204, 205—curious 
modes of Hindoo divination, 209—plan adopted to prevent infanticide 
among the Hindoo women, 217—remarks on the influence of Hindoo 
superstition, 219--221—prudent concessions made to them by Mr. 
Forbes, 222—account of the Bheels and Gracias, a race of robbers, 
223, 224. 

Homer, comparative observations on, as translated by Cowper and Pope, 
85—87 —translated into prose by Macpherson, 85. 

Hooker, vindication of the doctrinal sentiments of, 440, 441. 

Hume, character of, as an historiau, 369, 370. 


I. 
Ice, formed in warm climates by the radiation of heat, 96. 
Incomes, of productive and unproductive labourers, table of, 419, 420. 
Infanticide, expedient for preventing in India, 217. 
Infidelity of Gibbon, remarks on, 390. 
Inland Trade, British account of, 411, 412. 
Ireland, population of, 400, note. 
Jesuit (English) melancholy anecdote of one, 210—212. 
Joknson (Dr.) remarks on some definitions of, 446. 
Justice, Mr. Forbes’s method of administering in India, 216. 
K. 
Kangaroo Island, notice of, 25. 
Kutuso# (Prince) character of, 476, 477—his military skill during the 
Russian campaign, 481. 


L. 

Labaume (Eugtne), Campagne de Russie, 466—remarks on, 470. See 
Russian campaign, 470—472. 

Labourers, table of productive and unproductive, and their incomes, 419 
—remarks thereon, 420. 

Languages, influence of, on the poetry of every country, 61—Chap- 
man’s remarks on the English language, 66—state of the English lan- 
guage under the Tudors, 69—English language unfit for hexameter 
verses, 74—remarks on it by Aaron Hill, 83, 84. 

Leaks iv ships, prevented by Mr. Seppings’s improvements jn naval ar- 
chitecture, 454, 455. 

ing’s dramatic works, observations on, 143. 

Lewis and Clarke (Captains) Travels of to the source of the Missouri River, 
§c. 317—number of their party, and commencement of their jour- 
ney, 319—difficulties attending it, 320—account of the Osage Indians, 
ib, 321—desolation by the small pox among the Mahas, 321—the 
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mountain of little spirits described, 3@2—curious military order 
among the Yanktons, a tribe of the Sioux nation, 323—entertain- 
ment given to the explorers by the Tetows, another branch of the 
Sioux, 324—singular establishment of their’s for keeping the peace, 
325—Manners of the Riccaras, %. 326—curious tradition concerning 
two lovers, $326—manners of the Mandans, Ahnahaways, and Miv- 
netarees, 327, 328—their cruel treatment of their wives, 328—odd 
tradition of their origin, 329—singular game, 330—Remedy for 
curing eyes affected by trost, «.—buffalo banting, 331—account of 
the American brown bear, 333—artifice for taking antelopes, and 
buffaloes, 334—notice of the mountain sheep, 1b. 335—remarks on 
the barbarous names given to places by the travellers, 335, 330— 
they arrive at the Missouri river, 336—romantic scenery of the clifis 
described, 337, 338—dangerous situation of the travellers, 339— 
tremendous falls of the Missouri, 340—danger of Captain Lewis, 341 
—rapid torrents, 342—extraordinary explosion, 343—sun-flower 
seeds used for food, 344—tremendous pass of the rocky mountains, 
345—the travellers arrive at the source of the Missouri, 347—meet 
with the Shoshonees, a tribe of the Snake Indians, #.—their manners, 
%. 348—their curious mode of manufacturing shields, 349—and 
manner of dress, 350—-manners of the Sokulks, 352—multitudes of 
salmon in the Oregan, ib.—funeral rites of the Echeloots, 353, 354 
—the travellers arrive in sight of the.Western Ocean, 355—manners 
of the Indians of the coast, 326—singular mode of obtaining Wapatoo 
or the Arrow-bead, 357—commerce of the tribes on the Oregan, 357, 
358—their manufactures and usages, 359—influence and treatment 
of the women, 360—eflects of the fur trade, 362—retarn of the tra- 
vellers homeward, 363—manners of the Chopunnish Indians, 363 
curious mode of dressing meat, ib.—bold experiment with the vapour 
bath, 364, 365—earth bath used for the scurvy, 365—return of the 
voyagers home, 366—368. 

Library (Royal) at Paris, notice of, 47. 

Licentiousness of the Greek comedy, 126. 

Logic of Aristotle, Mr. Stewart’s examination of, considered, 302— 
307—nature and principles of inductive logic, 308—312. 

Lope de Vega, character of the dramatic works of, 141. 

Iouis XVILL visit of, to Notre Dame, 51, 52. 

Lukin (Mr.) experiments of, on the seasoning of timber, 236, 237. 

Lyman (Captain) Precursor to an exposé on Forest Trees and Timber, 
227--remarks on the application of disappointed projectors to par- 
liament, 228—blunders of the author exposed, 229—subjects dis- 
cussed by him, #. 230—cause of the dry rot in ships, 230--233— 
advantage of winter-felled timber, 234—remedies employed for 
curing the dry rot, 235, 236—account of Mr. Lukin’s experiments, 
237. ~ 

‘oe * 

Macpherson’s Ossian, remarks on, 84—translated Homer into prose, 85. 

Madas, an Indian tribe of the Sioux nation, ravages of the small pox 
among, 230, 231. 

Mahratta army, picture of, 199, 200—desolations caused by it, 202, 203. 
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Mahratta wife, duties of, 200. 

Maite-Brun (M.) acknowledges the dishonest attempts of the French 
government to deprive Captain Flinders of the honour of the disco- 
veries made by him, 267—269. 

Mardans, a tribe of Indians, accounts of, 327, 328—their cruel treat- 
ment of their wives, 328—curious tradition respecting their origin, 
329—-singular game played by them, 330. 

Manufactures, account of property created by, 410, 411. 

Masks, remarks on the use of, in the ancient stage, 121. 

Medusa, extraordinary species of, described, 208. 

Metastasio, character of, 129. 

Methodism, remarks on the tendency and danger of, 442, 443—oppo- 
sition to Lord Sidmouth’s act, 443, 444. 

Mines and Minerals, account of property created by, 410, 411. 

Missouri river, romantic cliffs of, 337, 338—dangerous situation of 
American travellers there, 339—tremendous falls of, 340—rapid 
torrents in their vicinity, 342—tremendous rocky mountains, 345— 
source of the river discovered, 347. 

Mogul widow, anecdote of, 187. 

Moliere, remarks on the comedies of, 130. 

Monkies, anecdotes of, in India, 214, 215. 

Monsoon (Indian), tremendous devastations of, 206, 207. 

Moral character of the lower classes, degradation of, caused by the 
diffusion of wealth, 427, 428. ' 
Mortality, diminished in England, 401—diminution of, in the British 

navy, 402, 403. 

Mosco, description of, previously to the entrance of the French, 486, 
487—remarks on its burning, 482—account of its conflagration, 483 
—lIts present state, 500. 

Mountain of Little Spirits described, 322. 

en ee of North America, notice of, 334, 335. se 

Myers (Tho.) Essay on wnproving the Condition of the Poor, &c. 146. 

Mythology, why employed in the Grecian rae tt 121—123. 

N. 

National Debt, progressive increase of, 431, note. - 

Naval Architecture, probable origin and progress of, 445, 446, of the 
Chinese, 446, 447—of the Greeks and Romans, 447—progress of, 
in England from. the conquest to the present time, 447—450—Im- 
provements, introduced in it by Mr. Seppings, 453, 454. Its ad- 
vantages, tb. 455—proofs of its superiority, 463—465—plans for its 
improvement recommended by M. Gobert, 457—by M. Bouguer, 
458—by Mr. Snodgrass, 459, and by M. Groignard, 462. 

Navy of Britain, diminished mortality in, 402, 403. 

Necessaries of Life, increase in the price of, no cause of the increased 
number of paupers, 422. 

New South Wales, voyage of Captain Flinders to, 1—his arrival at Bo- 

tany Bay, 4—description of the Barrier Reefs, 16, 17—conjecturts 

on their formation, 18, 19—character of the natives of the Northern 

part, 22, 23—of those of Port Jackson, 24, 25—notice of Kangaroo 

island, 25—best means of civilizing the natives, crea | : 
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birds there, 26—account of its first colonization, 30,31—difficulties of 
the new settlement, 32—mortality among the convicts, 33 —desperate 
robberies and other crimes committed by them, 33, 34—escape in 
companies into the woods and perish, 34, 35-—other causes that re- 
tarded the progress of the colony, 36, 37—wretched state of the set- 
tlement at Norfolk island, 37—progressive improvement in the colony, 
38, 39—considerations on the policy of banishing convicts thither, 
40, 41—suggestions for its further improvement, 43. 

Northern Nations, influence of, on the progress of eultivation, 115— 
characteristic of their poetry, 114—115. 

Nursery Tales, encomium on, 169—170. 


O 


Opera, invented by the Italians, 118. 

Ordeals, Indian, notice of, 209. 

Oregan, River, multitudes of salmon in, 352—manners of the Indian 
tribes residing on its banks, 356—their commerce, 357—manufac- 
tures and usages, 358, 359—treatment of their women, 360. 

Osage Indians, account of, 320—321. 


A 


Palmer, (Capt.) disgraceful conduct of, to Lieut. Flinders, 5. 

Paper-Currency, depreciation of, accounted for, 429—430. 

Paradise of Coquettes, a poem, 159—charge of the author against the 
— ot the present age, 160, 161 — progress of refinement among the 

nglish poets, 162, 1 modern school of poetry, 165—the author’s 
strictures on Mr. Scott’s poems considered, 106, 167—remarks on 
the work, 167, 168—its fable, 168, 169—extracts, with observations, 
172, 180. 

Paris, review of works on, 46, 43—notice of the Royal Library, 47— 
public buildings and amusements, 49, 50—visit of Louis XVIII. to 
the cathedral of Notre Dame, 51, 52—examination of statements 
relative to public edifices erected by Buonaparte, 52, 56—what works 
were really erected by his direction, 56, 58—jest upon his mono- 
gram, 58—effects of the revolution on the character of the French 
nation, 60—circumstances attending the capitulation of the city to 
the allies, 247, 248. 

Parochial Relief, number of persons receiving, 146—considerations on 
the effects of, 147. 

Paupers, number of, 418, 426. See Poor. 

Peron (M.) his voyage of discovery, altered by the French government, 
to deprive Capt. Flinders of the honour of his discoveries, 11, 12— 
- —— of the French government detected and ucknowledged, 
207, 209. 

Planta (Edward) Picture of Paris, 46—remarks on,‘ 52—exaggerated 
statements of, corrected, 53, 54. 

Poetry (English) remarks on the history of, 60— influence of language 
on the poetry of every country, 61—versification of early English 
romances, 61, 62-—quotation from Robert of Brunne, 62, value 

of the Spanish poem of the Cid, 64—Chaucer, why obsolete, b.— 
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character of his works, 65, 66 tions from Chaucer, 68—opi- 

hion of om on the English lan e, 66, note—extract from 

the poems of Hawes, with remarks, 66, 67—state of our poetry and 

- ‘Janguage under the Tudors, 69—versification of Sternhold and Hop- 

* kins, why popular; 69, 70—remarks on the versification of Chapman, 

70—of Drayton, ib. 71—of Sir John Denham and Chalkhill, 72—of 
Spenser, 72, 73—Stanihurst’s curious translation of Virgil, 73 —Eng- 
lish language unfit for hexameter verses, 74—Sylvester, the translator 
of ‘Da Bartas, ib. 77—account of Du Bartas, with specimens of Syl- 
vester’s version of his Divine Week, 75, 76, 77—versification of Dave- 
nant, 77—80—account of his Gondibert, 78, 79—Versosciolto, or 
rhymeless heroic verse of the Italians, 81—when introduced into 
England, ib.—state of poetry from the time of Charles Il. to Pope, 
82—blank verse of Aaron Hill, 2.—his remarks on the English lan- 
guage, 83—observations on him, 84—style of Macpherson’s Ossian, 
formed on what plan, 84, 85—comparative observations on Homer, as 
translated by Cowper and Pope, 86—87—remarks on the poets of 
Pope’s school, 88—on the English poets of later times, 89, 90—poetry 
of Wordsworth, why not popular, 110, 111—progress of refinement 
among English poets, 164—the modern school of poets considered, 
165—remarks on the poetry of Walter Scott, 166, 167. , 

Poetry of the Northern Nations, characteristic of, 114, 115. 

Poor, tracts on improving the -condition of, 146—number of, receiving 
parochial assistance, ib.—considerations on the effect of parish sup- 
port, }47—suggestions for improving the comfort of their condition, 
148—150—increase of population accounted for, 151—the poor 
laws vindicated from the charge of tending to depreciate the reward 
of labour, 152, 153—the possibility of persuading the.labourer to 
save some portion of his wages, 153, 154-—mode of securing their 

savings, 155—the expediency and propriety of county banks urged 
and vindicated, 155—158—examination of the present system of 
poor laws, 421—the increase of the necessaries of life no cause of the 
increase of paupers, 421—number of poor, and remarks thereon, 
4) mber of poor would probably be reduced by the in- 
creased culture and use of potatoes, 427. ; 

Pope's Homer, compared with passages translated by Cowper, 85—87 

3 on the Poets of his school, 88. 

Population of Great Britain, estimate of, 399—remarks on its progres- 

sive increase, 400—population of Ireland, 400, note—table of the 
' population and:her dependencies, 403, 404. 
Porson (Professor) admirable critique of, on Gibbon’s History, 389. 

= Port Jackson, native inhabitants of, described, 24—best means of civiliz- 

fs ing them, i. 

Fé Porter (Sir Robert) Russian campaign, 466—remarks on the execution 

a of his work, 469—See Russian 7 

Potatoes, the chief support of the Irish, 400, note—their increased 

culture and rise would probably diminish the. number of paupers, 


427. 
Prevost (M.) experiments and remarks of, on radiant heat, 97; ot. 
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Prisoners of War, proofs of the sabubrity of their depots, 401, 402. 

Property, general estimate of, in Great Britain and Ireland, both public 
and private, 406—table of productive private property, 407—of un 
productive private property, 408—and-of public property, tb.~-ace 
count of new property annually created, 409—416—general account 
of property created in the United Kingdom in the year 1812-13, 416, 
417—such property, how divided among the various classes, 417, 
418. 

Provisions, prices of, in England and France, compared, 422, 423. 

Publications (New), lists of, 270, = 


Racine, remarks on the tragedies of, 130. 

‘Radiation of heat, the source of dew, 91 —the cause of the formation of 
ice, in warm climates, 96. 

Raghpoot, anecdote of one, 218. 

Ragonath Row, anecdotes of, 197, 198—his extortions, 204, 

Rats, scheme for destroying, 463. 

ion, curious, of the Rajah of Travancore, 194. 

Riecaras, an Indian tribe, manners of, 325, 326—curious tradition of 
theirs respecting two lovers, 326. 

Robert of Brunne, qiotation from, 62—64. 

Roberts’ (Barré Charles) Letters, &c. 6f, 509—brief notice of, 540— 
tranquillity of his dying moments, 511—extracts from his correspon- 
dence, 512—515—curious anecdote of Swift and Sir Robert Walpole, 
515, 516—unotice of his antiquarian papers, 516—his observations on 
the Man with the Iron Mask, 517, 518—his taste for numismatics, 
519. ; 

Robertson (Dr.) character of, as an historian, 369, 370. 

Rocky Mountath, tremendous pass of, described, 345. 

Romans, a denomination of Freneh prisoners, depravity of, 402, note. 

Russian ign, review of works on, 466—falsehoods of Buonaparte 
detected, 467—469—numbers and appointments of: his invading 
army, 472, 473—battle of Smolensko, 475—character of Kutusoff, 
476, 477—his military skill, 481—battle of Borodino, 479, 480—re- 
marks on the burning of Mosco, 482—account of its conflagration, 
483—considerations explaining the conduct in lingering at Mosco, 
485—description of Mosco, before the French entered that city, 486 
—487—narftow escapes of Napoleon, 487, 488—departure .of the 
French from Mosco described, 488, 489—retreat of the French, and 
position of the Russian armies, 490, 49i1—sufferings of the Irench, 

* 492—remarks on the conduct of Admiral Chichagofl, 493—-495—de- 
feat and flight of the’ French, 498, 499—present state of Mosco, 
Viasma, and Smolensko, 500. a 

S. 

Sacontala, a Hindoo play, notice of, 116. 

Saks (Count de) Proposals for improving the system of Friendly Societies, 

 §c. 146—strictures on the system recommended by him, 158. 

Salmon, multitudes of, in the river Oregan, 352. 
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ery a. W.) Cours de Litérature Dramatique, 112—character of, %. 


rama. 

Schiller’s Plays, remarks on, 145. 

Scott (Walter), strictures on the poetry of, 166, 167. 

Scurvy, efficacy of the earth bath in, 365. 

Seppings’ (Robert), Improvements in Ship-building, 444—probable origin 
and progress of naval architecture, 445, remarks on some de- 
finitions of Dr. Johnson, 446—structure of Chinese ships, 446, 447 
—Greek and Roman Gallies, 447—progress of ship-building in Eng- 
land, from the conquest to the time of Charles II., 447, 449—-exist- 
ing defects in our vessels of war, 450—present mode of constructing 
ships of war, 451—old and improved modes of ship-building con- 
trasted, 452—explanation of Mr. Seppings’ improved method, 453, 
454, 461—its advantages, prevention of leakage, 454— promotion of 
cleanliness, ib. 455—Dr. Young's remarks on Mr. Seppings’ method, 
examined and refuted, 456, 457, 463—proofs of the benefits of his 
plan, 463, 465. 

Shakspeare, view of the learning and genius of, 133, 134—remarks on 
his Othello, 135—and Macbeth, 136—probable reason why superna- 
tural beings were introduced by him, 137—his character of Falstaff 
considered, 138—state of the English drama between the time of 
Shakspeare and Dryden, 139. . 

Shepherd (Rev. W.), "Paris in 1802 and 1814, 46—remarks on, 47—hi 
blunder relative to the King’s library, corrected, 47, 48. 

Shields, curious mode of making, 349. 

Ships, causes of the dry rot in, 230, 233—account of remedies and 
experiments for curing it, 235, 237 —boiling the timber recommended, 
238—improvements in the present mode of building ships. See 


Seppings. 

Shiporights Apprentices, superior class of—report of their examination, 
456,457, note. — 

Shoshonees, a tribe of Snake Indians, account of, 347—their manners 
and customs, 348, 349—curious mode of manufacturing shields, 349 
—their dress, 350. . 

Sinking Fund, beneficial effects of, 432. 

Small-por, ravages of, among the Mahas Indians, 321. 

Smolensko, battle of, 475—present state of, 500. 

Snakes employed to guard treasures in India, 212, 213—notice of the 
whip-snake, 185—and of the crescent-snake, 191. 

§ ass (Mr.), improvements recommended by, for ship-building, 459. 

So , an Indian tribe, notice of, 352. 

Sophocles, remarks on the tragedies of, 125, 126. 

South Wales. See New South Wales. 

Spain, dramatic literature of, excellent, 117. 

S , remarks on the versification of, 72, 73. 

Stanihurst’s curious translation of Virgil, 73. 

Stewart's (Dugald) Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 281 
—object of his work, 282—remarks thereon, 283, 284, 286—the 
author's method of philosophizing examined, 287, 296—plan oe 

execution 
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execution of the work, 296, 298—his reasoning on the superior evi- 
dence of mathematical demonstration, considered, 299,. 300—the 
opinion that all mathematical evidence is resolvable into identical 

ropositions, discussed, 501—the author's examination of Aristotle’s 
Pome considered, 302, 307—the nature and principles of inductive 
logic, 308, 312—the nature of analysis and synthesis, 313—and of 
analogy, examined, 314—remarks on the confusion between final and 
efficient causes, 315, 317. 

Sunflower, seeds of, 344. 

Surat, excursion to, described, 186, 187. 

Suspension of cash payments, wisdom of, proved, 430. 

Swift (Dr.), curious anecdote of, 515, 516. 

Sylvester, the translator of Du Bartas, notice of, 74—specimens of his 
version of the Divine Week, with remarks, 75, 79. 

Termite Ants, depredations of, 191. 

Terra Australis. See New South Wales. ’ 

Tetons, an Indian tribe, curious establishment of, for keeping the peace, 
325—entertainment given by them to Captains Lewis and Clarke, and 
their company, 324. 

Timber, causes of the dry rot in, 230, 233—advantages of winter-felled 
timber, 234—account of remedies and experiments for curing the dry 
rot, 234, 237—boiling of timber recommended, 238. 

Trade, British inland, account of, 411, 412—coasting trade, 412. 

Tragedies (Grecian), Mythology, why employed in, 121, 123—of 
= considered, 124—of Sophocles, 125, 126—of Euripides, 
120. 


Travancore (Rajah of), curious account of his regeneration, 194. 
Treasures, guarded in the East by serpents, 212, 213—found by a blind 


man, 216. 
We 

Vagrants, number of, 418. 

Vapour-bath, bold experiment with, 364, 365. 

Velvet Cushion, See Cunningham. 

Versification of early English romances, 61, 62—of Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, why popular, 69, 70—remarks on the versification of Chapman, 
70—of Drayton, 70, 71—of Sir John Denham and Chalkhill, 72—of 
Spencer, 72, 73—of Stanihurst, 73—of Davenant, 77, 80—blank 


verse, when introduced into England from Italy, 81—of Aaron Hill, 
82. 


Vi tasma, present state of, 500. 
Virgil, curious translation of, 73. 
Voltaire, remarks on the dramatic works of, 130. * 


Wages, in England and France, rates of, compared, 422, 423. 
Wake (Rev. W. R.), Mon Journal de huit jours, 446—remarks on, 48. 
Walpole (Sir Robert) anecdote of, and of Swift, 517, 518. 
Wansey (Henry) Visit to Paris, 46—remarks on, 48, 50. 
Warton (Mr.) Adulatory Letter of, to Gibbon, 384. 

Waste 
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Waste Lends, suggestion for reclaiming, by employing convicts in their 


cultivation, 42. 
Water, weight of, which air,is capable of containing at the freezing 
int, 91. 

Wraith, diffusion of, the cause of the degraded moral character of the 
lower classes, 427, 428. 

Wells (Dr.) Essay on Dew, 90—his ingenious theory established, 1.— 
effects of the radiation of heat, 91—weight of water which air is 
capable of containing at the freezing point, 1b.—capacity of certain 
substances for retaining dew, 92—thermometrical differences attend- 
ing the phenomena, 92, 93—effects of cold, why most hurtful in 
hollow places, 93—experiments to ascertain the source of dew, 94, 
96—radiation of heat, the cause of the formation of ice in warm cli- 
mates, 96—Dr, Wells’s theory known to Mr, Prevost of Geneva, 97, 
98—and to an English writer, 98, 99. 

Whip-snake, notice of, 185. 

Whitaker (Mr.) manly remonstrance of, to Mr. Gibbon on the infidel 
principles of his history, 383, 384. “ 

Wordsworth (William), The Excursion, a poem, 100—its plan, 100, 101 
—description of two mountains, 102—further extracts, with re- 
marks, 103, 110—his poetry, why not popular, 110, 111. 

Yanktons, an Indian tribe, curious military order among, 323. 

Young (Dr.) remarks on ship-building, 444—examination of his stric- 
tures on Mr. Seppings’ improvements in ship-building, 456, 458, 463. 
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